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not been made during the first three dec- 
ades of this century. 

This magazine begins its thirtieth year with this 
number, and it seemed fitting that a summing up of 
the achievements in human progress during its life 
might be valuable and interesting. One magazine 
more or less makes little difference to the world at 
large; still, we believe that World’s Work has made a 
place for itself and has been a useful part in the ma- 
chinery of modern life. 

No magazine has ever succeeded that was not 
founded on a definite idea or was not based on a well- 
thought-out formula. The founders of World’s Work 
conceived in the round a very clear-cut idea of what 
the magazine should be. We quote from the editorial 
in the first number written by the magazine’s first 
editor, Walter Hines Page. He clearly perceived how 
this country was to develop, and the following shows 
his accuracy of prophecy of the part this country was 
to play in the history of nations: 

“The concrete results of American character and 
enterprise during the uninterrupted period since the 
civil war now appear in such variety and volume as to 
indicate the rich meaning of life under democratic 
conditions; for they denote a shifting of the working 
centre of the world. 

“The United States is become the richest of all 
countries. We sell fuel as well as food to Europe, and 
the rapid increase of our manufactures for export was 
never matched. We have developed the skilled work- 
man whose earnings are larger and whose product is 
cheaper than any of his competitor’s, because he is a 
better master of himself and of the machinery that he 
uses. Our commercial supremacy is inevitable, and 
European governments are already our debtors for 
cash as well as for manhood suffrage. 

“We have constructed industrial and commercial 
machinery, too, on a scope and of a precision of action 


WHE WORLD does move. Only the incur- 
E 5 able pessimist believes that progress has 











that were hitherto unknown. All wise plans for the 
future must rest on the changes wrought by modern 
machinery, the organization of industry, and the 
freedom of the individual; for the perfection of method 
and of mechanism has done more than to spread well- 
being among the masses and to enrich and dignify 
labor; it has changed social ideals and intellectual 
points of view. It is, in fact, changing the character 
of men. As soon as material prosperity is won they 
care less for it; what they enjoy is the work of winning 
it. The higher organization of industry has for half a 
century engaged the kind of minds that once founded 
colonies, built cathedrals, led armies, and practised 
statecraft; and, to an increasing number, work has 
become less and less a means of bread-winning and 
more and more a form of noble exercise. The artist 
always took joy in his work: it is the glory of our time 
that the man of affairs can find a similar pleasure in his 
achievements. 

“Tt is with the activities of the newly organized world, 
its problems and even its romance, that this magazine 
will earnestly concern itself, trying to convey the cheer- 
ful spirit of men who do things.” 


A Changing World 


During the past three decades World’s Work saw 
and recorded the greatest war in history and, ten 
years after, the greatest world-wide movement for 
continuing peace. Since 1900 radio has made it possible 
for the nations to speak to one another. There has 
been a growing tendency among rich men to treat 
their wealth as a fund dedicated to the service of 
humanity ; indeed, every man gives more in proportion 
to his income than ever before. In an early number 
was recorded as a great achievement the regular 
twenty-hour service to Chicago. Yet in the September 
issue of this year the first regular air and rail service 
from California to New York was described and the 
writer of the article made the journey in forty-eight 
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hours. Just before the beginning of this century the 
United States became a world power—the Spanish- 
American War brought foreign lands under our flag. 
In spite of ourselves we have acquired “entangling 
alliances” —in fact, if not officially. We have seen the 
elimination of the saloon and the growth of the speak- 
easy. With prohibition have come increased savings 
deposits and unexampled prosperity. The parallel pic- 
ture shows a steadily mounting crime wave. We hope 
to live long enough to record the solution of that prob- 
lem. 

Intemperance is a world-wide problem, each nation 
having attempted to regulate it in its own way. 
World’s Work will publish accounts of these attempts’ 
and an appraisal of results. 

When World’s Work was born in a little iron build- 
ing facing Union Square, New York, the subway 
ditch in front had not been started; and though 
that building still stands, every other building to be 
seen from its windows is new. Changes have come so 
fast that it is hard to realize that when World’s Work 
was a lusty infant few automobiles were seen on the 
streets of our cities, no man had ever flown in a heavier- 
than-air machine, no filmed drama had shown mimic 
life on the screen, Marconi’s wireless was still a new 
marvel, women wore long and sweeping skirts and 
men tight and even more ugly trousers than those of 
to-day. Too, the cause of yellow fever had just been 
discovered; that dread disease has ceased to be a 
menace. 

In so many ways have great gains in human prog- 
ress been made that a mere recital would be tedious. 
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In the pages following, however, articles will be printed 
giving the high lights of the great achievements of 
the twentieth century. 

It is with some satisfaction that we look back over 
the numbers of former years and find that most of the 
important events throughout the world have been 
recorded in the pages of this magazine. The War 
Manual of 1914 gave a picture of the nations then at 
war—that was a terrible picture, but as a rule the 
record is one of progress and enlightenment. 

We believe that this magazine will record in the 
years to come a broadening intelligence everywhere, 
a closer understanding between the nations, a reduc- 
tion of poverty, and an increase of health. The United 
States, being the richest nation, having great resources 
and sufficient territory, has enormous power and there- 
fore tremendous responsibilities. Being able to build 
a great many warships and support a great army, 
our influence in behalf of smaller navies and less arma- 
ment of every sort is most effective with other nations. 
We can afford to be generous and, being generous, 
our influence for good will be felt the more. 

It is hoped that in the years to come the magazine 
will continue to show in our people a growth in spirit- 
ual as well as material success. 

“Tt is with the activities of the newly organized 
world, its problems and even its romance, that this 
magazine will earnestly concern itself, trying to 
convey the cheerful spirit of men who do things.” 

This was the keynote of World’s Work struck by 
Walter Hines Page in number one. It shall be our 
endeavor to carry on in the same spirit. 


THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


ANOTHER ARMISTICE 

DAY arrives, in a world 

which has disposed of 

some of its chief problems, 

despite the handicap of ill will in certain quarters 
and trouble and restlessness at both ends of the 
continent of Asia. 

Since Armistice Day a year ago at least six questions 
which were called insoluble have been solved to the 
satisfaction of most reasonable men. A new plan for 
the division of German reparations has been agreed 
upon with the approval of both creditor and debt- 
or. A decision has been reached to withdraw the 
last French soldier from the Rhine after eleven 
years of military occupation. Ten foreign govern- 
ments have agreed to restore tariff autonomy toChina. 
In Mexico the Church and State have made their peace. 
An honorable settlement of the dispute which has kept 
Egypt in an uproar since 1922 has been offered by the 
British government. The oldest quarrel on the con- 
tinent of South America, the bitter forty-year dispute 


between Chile and Peru 

over the bones of Tacna- 

Arica, has been relegated 

to the shelf—presumably 
for good and all. All this is one year’s progress. 

To each man Armistice Day means what he has 
schooled himself to have it mean. There are people 
who have lost a son in a distant and unexpected war in 
Europe for whom this day brings memories that hurt. 
There are other people who see in this day only an 
occasion for championing the cause of greater arma- 
ments. There are still other people who believe that 
despite trouble in the East and problems in the West 
which some men call insoluble, an ordered peace is 
possible between the nations, with the United States 
a nation great enough to bear its share of responsibility 
for this peace without flinching from the burden. 

Surely for these people the eleventh of November 
has been poorly named. For to those who see the task 
ahead there is no Armistice. The work goes on. The 
eleventh of November is a day of No Surrender. 
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THE FAR EAST. For China and Russia the first 
problem is to carry to a successful conclusion the 
negotiations which have several times been inter- 
rupted by a threat of war. The second problem is to 
maintain peace, if and when they have succeeded in 
reéstablishing it, despite the possibility that their 
dispute over the Chinese Eastern Railway may involve 
them in fresh trouble. 

Meantime, for thosc nations whose interests are not 
at stake in this dispute, it is worth noting that the 
Chinese Eastern Railway is only one of a great number 
of possible sources of friction in the East. The chief 
protagonists in this story are familiar. On one side is 
a treaty system which protects the status quo. On 
the other side is a young nationalism which chafes at 
the status quo and openly rebels against it. Fifty 
years ago this young nationalism was Japan’s. In 
1922 it was Turkey’s. In 1929 it happens to be China’s. 

There are three chief factors in the status quo 
which China wishes to amend. The first is that abso- 
lute control of China’s tariff which foreign powers have 
enjoyed for twenty years; to this the foreign powers 
have at length consented. The second is the right of 
individual foreigners in China to claim exemption 
from Chinese law—a right known as extraterritorial- 
ity; on this point the chief foreign powers argue that 
China’s legal system is not far enough advanced to 
deal out even-handed justice. The third point is, for 
China, the most galling of the three. It consists of 
special privileges, such as Russia’s control of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, which certain foreign pow- 
ers plucked for themselves in China in the days when 
that nation was unable to protect itself and the blinds 
were drawn on international morality. 

There is no facile principle which can be applied 
as a sure solution of these larger problems which 
occasionally loom up on the horizon of China. Foreign 
governments have certain wholly legitimate rights 
which deserve to be respected, in view of the large 
investments they have made in China on the basis of 
these rights. China herself has a powerful case when 
she argues that the development of four hundred 
million people cannot be permanently hamstrung by 
one-sided treaties. 

The real test of statesmanship is to treat each case 
on its own merits, aiming at a solution which will 
restore to China gradually and progressively those 
powers which are actually necessary to her sover- 
eignty, with due compensation for foreign interests 
if they lose some privilege to which they are honor- 
ably entitled. 


CONFLICT IN THE HOLY LAND. With the Far 
East the scene of a spirited dispute between China 
and Russia, the Near East suddenly and dramatically 
became the theater of a tragedy involving the Arab 
and the Jew in Palestine. The immediate cause of the 
conflict in this case was a controversy over religious 
rights at the Wailing Wall in Jerusalem, where ortho- 
dox Jews have come for many years to pour their 


lamentations into the face of the great stones of an 
ancient Jewish temple. But back of this quarrel lay 
the hopes of two peoples whose racial ambitions have 
been working at cross-purposes in recent years. 

In 1915, while the World War was being fought in 
Europe and the Near East, England and France made 


a joint effort to enlist the support of the Arabs in 
the Allied cause. This was the adventure which 
brought the enigmatic figure of Colonel Lawrence to 
the front; and in support of Lawrence’s crusade 
among the Arabs, the French and British govern- 
ments formally declared it to be their purpose “to 
liberate the peoples so long oppressed by the Turks” 
and “to establish national governments and adminis- 
trations deriving their authority from the initiative 
and free choice of the native populations.” To the 
Arabs this seemed to promise the long-awaited crea- 
tion of a great Arab state which would include not 
only the Arabian Peninsula but Mesopotamia and 
Syria, ‘which are predominantly Arab, as well as 
Palestine, where the Arabs outnumber all other races 
by at least five to one. 

In 1917, however, came the Balfour Declaration, 
announcing the British government’s support of a 
proposal to “establish in Palestine a national home 
for the Jewish people” and to “use its best endeavors 
to facilitate the achievement of that object.” 

Ever since the announcement of this declaration 
there has been a latent conflict in the stony hills of 
Palestine. The Zionist Jews have felt that the British 
government obviously must intend to support them 
in the implications of 2 policy of Jewish nationalism 
in Palestine—that is, in an effort to establish in Pales- 
tine a “‘national’”’ Jewich home. The Arabs have felt 
that the British government broke faith with, or at 
least confused, its earlier promises to consult the “free 
choice of native populations” and have stubbornly 
resisted all offers of Jewish codperation, all promises 
that Arab rights would be respected, and all evidence 
that Zionism could bring a new prosperity to Palestine. 
In the end, a local conflict at the Wailing Wall turned 
the sullen ill will of the Arab population into a series 
of savage and disastrous attacks upon whole colonies 
of Jewish settlers. 

The prompt efforts of the British government to 
restore order in Palestine have been followed by a 
realization that the time has come when it must 
reéxamine its policy in Palestine and clarify its 
responsibilities in that quarter of the world. 


THE REPARATIONS CONFERENCE. While 
both eastern Asia and western Asia brought new 
problems into the foreground of the world’s interest, 
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a sudden storm descended on the reparations con- 
ference at The Hague. It had been expected that this 
conference would be merely a formal meeting for the 
purpose of signing the new Young Plan on the dotted 
line. Instead of that, the British delegates suddenly 
disclosed a resolute opposition to portions of the 
Young Plan, based upon three major points: 

(1) That it scaled down Britain’s share of repara- 
tions from 22 per cent, as previously agreed upon, to 
20.6 per cent, and handed the difference over to Italy 
and France; (2) that it put Britain’s prospective re- 
ceipts from Germany almost entirely in the “condi- 
tional” class which Germany may never pay; and 
(3) that it provided for the continuation for another 
decade of Germany’s payments to her creditors “‘in 
kind”’—that is, payments in coal, dyes, potash, and 
other materials, instead of in gold—and that this pay- 
ment “in kind” inevitably leads to dumping of excess 
German products, which injures British trade. 

These were the three chief points argued with both 
eloquence and persistence by the British delegates at 
The Hague. But it would be a mistake to put too 
much emphasis on the details of the British position 
and by so doing fail to recognize certain more funda- 
mental factors in the background. 

Year by year, it is fair to say, the opinion has been 
gaining ground in England that the British taxpayer 
has been asked to carry too large a burden of postwar 
sacrifices; at this time, and in this sense, the Young 
Plan came as the last financial straw that broke the 
camel’s back. 

It is also fair to say—and the united stand of all 
three political parties in England stresses the point— 
that British opinion felt the time had come when a 
healthy balance of power in Europe required that other 
nations bid for British support, in behalf of some new 
program of European reconstruction, rather than that 
Britain bid once more for the support of everybody 
else. Hence this determined opposition at The Hague. 

The compromise ultimately effected after four weeks 
of negotiation does not meet British criticism in 
every respect, but it does go far enough on all three 
points to show Europe’s recognition of the fact that 
Britain is the greatest financial power in the Old 
World and that without her active and willing partici- 
pation no plan for collecting reparations over the next 
sixty years can possibly be made to work. 





PHILIP SNOWDEN. There can be no question where 
the spotlight played, during the long weeks of the 
Hague conference. For an international public in 
many sections of the world, the center of interest in 
that conference was a new statesman who had come 
into prominence overnight: a lean little man barely 
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five feet tall who hobbled his way through the news 
reels with the assistance of two canes or lashed out 
in the headlines at the critics of his country’s policy. 

There are few stories in modern politics more ex- 
traordinary than Philip Snowden’s. He lay on a sick 
bed in the spring of 1893—a young man of twenty- 
nine who had had the miserable luck of falling from a 
bicycle while employed as a tax collector in the civil 
service. He had injured his spine. The doctors told 
him he would be a cripple all his life. Behind him lay 
only the poverty of a home in a small town in 
the County of York, where his father was a journey- 
man weaver. Ahead of him lay only what small op- 
portunity it seemed possible to salvage from a govern- 
ment whose errands he could no longer run. Yet from 
that sick bed he pushed his way to the post of chancel- 
lor of the British exchequer. 

For a time he earned his living, as Ramsay Mac- 
Donald had once earned his living, contributing free- 
lance articles to socialist and labor magazines. In 1900, 
seven years after his accident, he stood for the first 
time as a socialist candidate for Parliament in the 
district of Blackburn. He was beaten then, and beaten 
again in 1902. But in 1906 he won his fight and went 
to Parliament, where he represented Blackburn for 
twelve years. The “khaki election” of 1918 threw him 
out, as it threw out MacDonald, and for a time there 
was no more unpopular man in England, and no figure 
in public life more often and bitterly denounced, than 
this uncompromising pacifist in a day when pacifism 
was disgraced. It was in 1922, when the war spirit 
had died down in England, that Snowden came back 
to Parliament. He was the Labour government’s 
first chancellor of the exchequer in 1924. He took the 
post again in 1929. 

In this story, as in Snowden’s cwn personality, 
there is an amazing amount of persistence and a stub- 
born unwillingness to be downed. At sixty-four he 
looks back on a career which hard work, celf-discipline, 
and a natural aptitude for figures has chiseled out for 
him. 


EUROPE’S TARIFF WALLS. Despite the temporary 
disagreement at The Hague, we have begun to hear 
once more of the idea of a ‘United States of Europe.” 
The French foreign minister, M. Briand, is talking 
seriously of this idea. He is receiving encouragement 
from Dr. Stresemann in Germany. It is not a literal 
union under a super-Parliament which these statesmen 
are discussing, or anything as drastic as the unity 
Napoleon sought to impose on Europe with a whiff 
of grapeshot. Nevertheless, the plan toward which 
they have begun to feel their way is an ambitious 
one, and any measure of success which they attain will 
substantially affect the course of Europe’s progress. 

For some years now we have witnessed the swift 
development in Europe of international trust agree- 
ments, called cartels, which operate successfully and 
on a rapidly expanding scale in steel, chemicals, and 
copper. The new movement toward European unity 
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would expand and accelerate these developments. 
It would take as its major premise the theory that 
Europe is badly handicapped by being divided into no 
less than twenty-seven separate economic units, shut 
off from one another by customs barriers and tariff 
walls. It would hold up for comparison with this 
chopped-up system the free trade that flows between 
the forty-eight states of the American Union. And it 
would urge that the prosperity of Europe demands a 
common lowering of tariff barriers and the creation of 
great producing trusts which can overlap international 
lines as easily as the Steel Corporation and General 
Electric can overlap state lines in the United States. 

There are formidable difficulties in the way of these 
proposals. Industrialists in Europe are traditionally 
wedded to the protective system. Farmers are reluc- 
tant to see their crops thrown on the market in com- 
petition with the crops of other nations. Yet despite 
the difficulty of overcoming immediate self-interest 
and inertia, M. Briand’s cause is making progress. 
He is reported to have broached his plan to the 
governments of ten nations and to have found nine 
of them, including Germany, Italy, and Poland, 
definitely sympathetic to the idea of some loose sort 
of federation for all Europe. 

Possibly these governments have their eyes on the 
United States, and on the necessity of developing 
home markets in the face of our recent talk of the 
highest tariff bill on record. But back of this, and 
more fundamental, there is unquestionably a growing 
conviction on the Continent that the way to achieve 
prosperity in Europe is to unlock the gates of Europe’s 
trade. 


AIRPORTS. Three quarters of a mile from the center 
of Middletown or Murphysburg or Centerville you 
are likely enough, these days, to encounter a broad 
expanse of close-cropped field that used to be a cow 
pasture but is now marked with a large white sign 
that gives it new distinction: AIRPORT. From these 
humbler experiments in air-mindedness it is a far cry 
to an airport as elaborate as Mr. Ford has built at 
Detroit, or the Boeing Company is now building at 
Seattle, or Pan-American Airways has constructed at 
Miami to handle passenger traffic for Havana. It is a 
sign of the times, however, that Middletown and 
Murphysburg and Centerville are falling into line. 

One year and a half ago, on January 1, 1928, there 
were 503 airports in the United States. To-day there 
are 834, with an additional 1,035 in process of con- 
struction. Some of these ports are mere landing fields, 
with temporary shelter for a passing plane. Others 
are equipped with runways, markers, flood lihtgs, 
beacons for night flying, hangars, machine shops, 
weather bureaus, and hotels. We have nothing in this 
country yet as complete as the Croydon Field near 
London, the Templehof at Berlin, or Le Bourget near 
Paris. But we are making progress. 

There is every reason why we should. For too many 
years we let Europe lead the way, content on our own 


side of the Atlantic to treat aviation as a mere circus 
industry. To-day we have proof of its importance to 
our business and our commerce. Ten thousand miles 
of lighted airways now cover the United States. Over 
these airways forty different transport companies 
maintain a dependable service, day in, day out, which 
handles six thousand passengers, two hundred thou- 
sand pounds of freight, and six hundred thousand 
pounds of mail a month. Aviation has made rapid 
strides since 1927. In the interest of American com- 
merce it ought not to be permitted to outdistance its 
own airports. 
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MOVIES IN FOREIGN MARKETS. Another truce 
has been arranged in the great battle of the moving 
pictures. For two years it has been Hollywood against 
the world, week after week in the headlines of the 
daily papers. The issue has been the attempt of various 
European nations, particularly France, to establish 
“quota” systems requiring the purchase by American 
producers of one foreign film for every four or six or 
seven American pictures sold abroad. At certain times 
in recent months the dispute has been so warm and 
of such large proportions that the American State 
Department has stepped into the breach with a formal 
note addressed to Paris. There is reason for this re- 
course to diplomacy. The moving picture is no longer 
a flickering toy but a great industry exporting millions 
of dollars’ worth of products annually. 

The nub of the problem in the foreign market is the 
fact that foreign films are not popular in the United 
States, whereas American films are an enormous 
success from London to Peking and Buenos Aires to 
the Fiji Islands. This is not necessarily because we 
are a gifted race, capable of greater artistry in our 
work with films than any other people, but because 
the enormous size of our domestic market gave Ameri- 
can producers an initial leadership which they have 
never lost. 

A few years ago the competition between American 
and foreign interests threatened to take a disturbing 
turn. At that time European producers were accusing 
American producers, not only of outselling them in the 
markets of the world but of striking a jingo note 
by waving the Stars and Stripes in every picture, pro- 
claiming the vast superiority of Americans over all 
other people, and either poking fun at “foreigners” 
or overloading them with abuse. These were the days 
when the movies went to the English gentry for its 
clowns and to Mexico or China for its villains. 

There has been much less of this in recent years. 
For as the foreign markets of the American producers 
have expanded, the captains of this growing industry 
have seen the wisdom of making pictures which will 
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not offend the pride of foreign nations. The raw super- 
patriotism of the old days has disappeared, and the 
movies have become more international. 


NAVY DAY. It is either an odd twist of fate ora 
revealing sign of the times that Navy Day should be 
observed this year at a time when more emphasis is 
being put on the possibility of curtailing fleets than on 
the desirability of expanding them. This emphasis 
is the result of the public’s interest in reducing the 
heavy cost of armaments and in avoiding a competi- 
tive race in laying keels. It is a healthy emphasis. 
But it should not blind us to the wisdom of keeping our 
existing Navy in good trim, nor dull our appreciation 
of the many services which this Navy performs, even 
in a time of peace. 

How varied these services are, only a close student 
of the machinery of government in Washington is in a 
position to observe. Even the average American remote 
from Washington knows, however, that it is the Navy 
which publishes the pilot charts and sailing directions 
which govern commercial navigation; the Navy 
which broadcasts special weather forecasts for the 
benefit of aviation; the Navy which measures the 
national time of the United States and signals this 
time to every community in the country; the Navy 
which is constantly experimenting with new equip- 
ment and new methods which safeguard sea travel. 

At a time when the whole world looks ahead hope- 
fully to further limitation of armaments, it is still 
possible to recognize and to appreciate at full value 
the varied services of the Navy’s loyal and efficient 
personnel. 


THE BUDGET AND THE TAXPAYER. A new 
Director of the Budget has come to Washington, to 
accept the somewhat thankless task of trying to rein 
in on the cost of government. This official is Colonel 
James C. Roop, a Nebraskan, associated for a time 
with General Dawes in the first years of the Federal 
Budget and more recently a banker in Chicago. He 
will find his new job uphill work, not only because 
it is always hard to draw a budget satisfactory to 
everyone concerned, but because a turning point was 
reached in Washington in 1927, and since then Federal 
expenditures have begun to mount. 

There are three chief reasons why the cost of 
government is now definitely headed up instead of 
down. In the first place, there is no longer any post- 
war demobilization to be carried out, with resultant 
economies to the taxpayer. Demobilization meant much 
more than simply cutting down the size of the Army 
and the Navy and lopping off war bureaus in Wash- 
ington. We came out of the war with an accumulation 
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of war supplies valued at four billion dollars. Many of 
these supplies could be diverted to peacetime uses. 
The Army, for example, had 47,000,000 yards of duck 
on hand, which it could turn over to the Post Office 
Department for mail sacks. We have been dipping 
liberally into the bucket of excess war supplies for 
the past ten years, but that bucket is now empty. 

In the second place, after a period of retrenchment 
in the first years following the war, Congress has now 
embarked upon a policy of various public improve- 
ments undertaken on a lavish scale: $325,000,000 for 
flood protection in the Mississippi Valley, $165,000,- 
000 for building Boulder Dam, $150,000,000 as an ini- 
tial fund for the new Farm Board, and so on. 

Finally, while these peacetime investments mount, 
the cost of the military establishment has likewise 
been increasing steadily since 1927. President Hoover 
told the country recently that “‘the American people 
should understand that current expenditures on 
strictly military actions of the Army and the Navy 
constitute the largest military budget of any nation in 
the world to-day.” Mr. Hoover set the figure for 
1929-30 at $741,000,000. In so doing, he did not in- 
clude such items as pensions and reduction of the war 
debt, but merely the direct cost of Army and Navy 
personnel, supplies, equipment, the maintenance of a 
large number of obsolete Army posts, and the con- 
struction of new cruisers. 

The new Director of the Budget will have his work 
cut out for him. The government spent $3,800,000,000 
last year. If next year’s expenditures are to be held 
within the $4,000,000,000 limit set by Mr. Hoover, 
it will take herculean work in Washington. 


STOCK MARKET SPECULATION. When prices 
rise in the Stock Exchange the goose hangs high for 
the small investor. When prices fall it is another story. 
During one of the recent bear raids on the market, 
when prices were toppling on all sides, the Bowery 
Savings Bank published this warning in an advertise- 
in the New York papers: “Play safe... . The banks 


know who pays the gambling bills. . . . Every day old 
men, young men, women, and girls excitedly rush into 
the savings banks and draw out the savings of a life- 
time.” 

Naturally the interests of the savings banks run 
counter to the interests of the market. The two are 
rival bidders for the public’s funds. Yet with all due 
allowance for the bias of self-interest, it is hard to 
believe that the picture painted in this advertisement 
is overdrawn, or that its warning is not timely. 

We know from facts which cannot be disputed that 
literally hundreds of thousands of new investors have 
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come into the market in the past few months, attracted 
by the lure of sudden profits. Many of these people 
have invested their money with the greatest caution. 
But many others have invested it on a sudden hunch 
on the bogus advice of a bucket shop, or on the inside 
tip of a naive neighbor who does not know a broker’s 
loan from a bank certificate or Shell Union Oil from 
Royal Baking Powder. 

It is every man’s business to decide for himself how 
he chooses to invest his funds. But if he prefers to in- 
vest in the stock market rather than in a savings 
bank there are a few old-fashioned maxims which he 
can observe with profit: Let him be wary of margins; 
let him buy stocks which pay real dividends; let him 
know something about them before he buys them; 
let him buy them through a reputable brokerage house 
and not through a financial speak-easy; and let him 
buy them for a real pull and not for a quick turnover 
in a rapid game of hide-and-seek. For in the long run 
the professional speculators will beat him at the game 
of hide-and-seek. That is their business. It has always 
earned them a good living. 


EXPLOITING THE INDIAN. If there is one scene 
familiar to readers of the Sunday rotogravure sections 
it is a powwow of Indians decked out in their feathers 
and their war paint. Ordinarily the occasion for this 
display is a community celebration in the West, the 
anniversary of the founding of some city, or a rodeo 
planned to bring out Eastern tourists. 

Occasionally, however, there is a political touch to 
the affair, as when some party candidate goes west 
on a speaking trip, drops off at an Indian reservation 
with his eye on the publicity value of his visit, and 
from some local tribe of Sioux or Navajo receives the 
high-flown title of ““Great White Bear” or “Flying 
Eagle.” In any case, there is always the bevy of Indian 
braves decked out in clothes they never wear, grouped 
in an arc around the mayor of the town, the president 
of a local real-estate company, or the somewhat shame- 
faced politician who smiles at the camera wanly from 
beneath the burden of his feathered hat. 

Probably most of us, seeing these pictures week after 
week in the Sunday papers, have thought of them only 
that they are a little tedious and rather obviously 
artificial. From the Department of the Interior, how- 
ever, there has recently come a strongly worded pro- 
test against this whole procedure. Secretary Wilbur 
calls it a shoddy bit of commercialism which exploits 
the Indian to his disadvantage. “Showmanship does 
not lead the Indian toward establishing himself on an 
even keel of self-respecting independence,” Dr. Wilbur 
says. “It does quite the reverse. It throws him back 
upon a masquerade of a manner of life that no longer 
exists” —and shames him into an acceptance of his 
inferior status by making him perform before the pub- 
lic like a monkey on a stick. 

It is one thing for an Indian to exhibit himself at 
Coney Island if he wishes and another thing to exploit 
the government’s wards on its own reservations. Dr. 


Wilbur says that in future the Department of the 
Interior “ will do all it can to discourage this showman- 
ship, as distinct from the natural celebrations of the 
Indians carried on among themselves”; and it is 
hard not to believe that he is right. 


SHOOTING STARS. On the fifteenth of November 
the earth cuts across the pathway of the Leonid 
meteors and encounters a display of celestial fireworks. 
This display is likely to be particularly vivid because 
every thirty-three years the earth hits the Leonid 
cluster where it is thickest, and this occasion is now 
near enough at hand (it comes in 1932) for the astrono- 
mers to predict unusual activity. 

Our last rendezvous with the center of the Leonids 
was in 1899. On that occasion the display was disap- 
pointing, and the astronomers were at a loss to explain 


the reason why. In 1866, however, the shower was a 
brilliant spectacle in which no less than a quarter of 
a million meteors are estimated to have entered the 
earth’s atmosphere; and in 1833 the display was so 
spectacular that it produced widespread terror. Night 
turned to day; the skies rained stars; and a contem- 
porary account that comes down to us from the 
Christian Advocate and Journal of that distant day 
reports that “‘it seemed as if the whole starry heavens 
had congregated to a point near the zenith and were 
simultaneously shooting forth with the velocity of 
lightning to every part of the horizon.” 

On the present occasion the American Meteor 
Society has asked for the codperation of amateur 
observers, in order to collect all the data it can obtain 
for a better understanding of the earth’s upper at- 
mosphere and of the universe outside the earth’s 
atmosphere. “Any meteor larger than a star of the 
first magnitude is worth reporting,” the Society says. 
“What is desired most of all is the meteor’s apparent 
path across the sky. The hour, minute, and if possible 
the second of its appearance should also be noted. 
Likewise sounds of explosions, if any, should be de- 
scribed and timed.” 

It is requested that notes and observations be sent 
to the Flower Observatory at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


FIVE BILLION IN PENSIONS. For many years 
the two most notorious opportunities for logrolling 
in Congress came on the public-buildings bill and the 
annual pension measure. Pork-barrel methods have 
now been largely eliminated in the case of public 
buildings, due to the wise provision which gives the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Postmaster General 
authority to construct new buildings where they are 
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actually most needed and not where some bright- 
eyed Congressman thinks that they will do him the 
most good. It would be an excellent thing if the pen- 
sion system could be put on an equally scientific basis. 

Year after year Congress has treated the pension 
system in large measure as a convenient means of 
buying votes, and the bill which the country has had 
to foot as a result of this procedure is enormous. In 
1929—sixty-odd years after the Civil War, thirty years 
after the Spanish-American War, and eleven years 
after the war in Europe—the pension system still 
costs us more than three times what we spend on the 
entire State Department, four times the cost of the 
whole Department of Commerce, eight times the cost 
of the Department of Justice, and twenty-two times 
the cost of the Department of Labor. In the twenty- 
nine years since 1900 we have spent on pensions the 
staggering sum of $5,095,000,000. 

It would be one thing if the American public had 
reason to feel sure that this enormous sum had been 
expended wisely, that none of it had been used as a 
mere rake-off for men with political pull, and that 
every dollar of it had gone to deserving veterans 
injured in line of duty and actually in need of govern- 
ment support. 

Unfortunately, all of us know of cases in which the 
government’s generosity has been flagrantly abused. 
Under the terms of one of the most recent blanket- 
pension laws, for example, it has now become possible 
for an able-bodied man of fifty years to apply for a 
pension of from twenty to fifty dollars a month on the 
ground that he served ninety days on the seacoast of 
New Jersey during the Spanish-American War and 
later in life, in no way as a result of this experience, 
acquired some such ailment as chronic indigestion. 

One can be a staunch advocate of justice and broad- 
handed generosity for the veterans of American wars 
and still decline to believe that there is common sense 
in a system which permits such opportunities for graft. 


FASHIONS IN SLANG. Representatives of fifty 
American universities met at New Haven recently to 
plan a study of American dialects. The work will take 
five years. The scientists engaged in it will use phono- 
graph records to make their tests and explore the 
local dialects of fifty widely scattered communities 
in all sections of the country. In the end, they hope 
to discover move than anyone knows to-day of the 


characteristics and the derivations of that strange 


and lively tongue, the American language. 

It is an interesting venture. One is tempted to 
hope that its scope will be broad enough to include a 
study not only of American inflections and colloquial- 
isms but of American slang. For surely no other lan- 
guage in the world has produced so much slang or 
slang spoken with so much gusto. 

Every trade or clique that is bound together by 
some common interest has its own vocabulary. The 
cowboy talks of eating gravel after he has tried toride a 
sunfisher. The vaudeville performer on the two-a-day 
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has played to punks in the hide-aways who turned 
his riot into an oil can. The college boy (in 1929) knows 
a smoothie who wolfed on a friend and creamed his 
lady. The hobo’s picturesque vocabulary runs the 
gamut from the scissorbill (who has struck it rich) 
to the timber (who sells pencils on the street) and the 
old-timer who spends his nights on a park bench 
under California blankets (which means newspapers). 

It is almost the first sure sign of the emergence of a 
new trade or a new way of ambling leisurely through 
life that it equips itself with a vocabulary expressive 
of its methods and its standards. Thus the gentlemen 
who now run the new-fangled “tipster sheets” in 
Wall Streets have their “bird dogs,” who scout for 
lively prospects, their “‘needlemen,” who inject the 
idea of the sure way to get rich quick, and their “‘dyna- 
miters,”’ who, at the proper moment, “clip the mooch”; 
which is merely another way of saying that the 
innocent investor gets it in the neck. 

It would be an interesting thing to know more 
about slang than we know to-day—how much of it 
dies an early death, how much of it never leaves the 
narrow groove of professional interests, and how much 
of it, like fade-away, step on the gas, buck passer, 
double-cross, gold-digger, flop, and ballyhoo, passes 
into the currency of common speech and becomes 
established eventually as part of the American lan- 
guage. 


THE RED CROSS DRIVE. The annual roll call of 
the Red Cross comes this month, and once more the 
American people will have an opportunity to associate 
themselves with a work of great tenderness and mercy. 

The services of the Red Cross in behalf of the victims 
of recent disasters are too recent to need recalling. 
Wherever flood, fire, or tornado has spread misery 
and suffering the Red Cross has hurried willingly, 
efficiently, and promptly. There have been times in 
recent months when its relief work reached into more 
than twenty states at once and its helping hand was 
stretched abroad to a dozen foreign nations. 

What is less well known of the Red Cross and less 
widely appreciated than its services in an emergency 
is thefmganner, ir which it sticks to the bitter end of 
any task if takes in hand. Long after the news of the 
latest catastrophe has vanished from the headlines, 
long after the public has forgotten what has happened, 
long after there is no memory of a dark day left save 
in the hearts of those who have suffered from its con- 
sequences, the Red Cross is still on the scene with its 
interest unslackened and its generosity untiring, doing 
what it can to aid in the work not only of relief but of 
reconstruction. 

Those volunteers who now enroll in the annual 
Red Cross drive will share in its work in emergencies, 
its work when emergencies are over, its work for the 
blind, and its work in behalf of those war victims 
whose plight it has never forgotten and never neglected. 
This is an organization in which it is a privilege and 
an honor for every American to be a member. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF PROGRESS 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


F CHANGES that came upon 
() the surface of life since 
the opening of this cen- 
tury, one of the most conspicu- 
ous has been diminution of the 
quantity of cloth or other form 
of covering with which woman 
separates her person from the 
world. A conventional woman of 
the older day who, let us say, 
entered upon a Rip Van Winkle 
sleep in 1900, and awoke in 1929, 
would have some arresting ex- 
periences. She would be startled 
by the drone of the airplane in her ears and would turn 
astonished eyes upon the sky. But she would have 
withdrawn them, to gaze with comparable wonder 
and a greater sense of shock upon the sight of women 
wearing skirts whose lower hems are measurably 
above the knee. 

Sir John Suckling wrote in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, and could have written any time 
up to 1910, without going contrary to the everyday 
observation of the man in the street, 





In World’s Work’s first 
issue: the Gibson girl, 
belle of her time. 


Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out, 


As if they feared the light. 


Had Sir John been living in 1919, and disposed to 
bring his verse about the lady up to date, he would 
have been obliged to write 


Percy Hammond, reproved what seemed to him a 
daring brevity of skirts in a musical comedy, by re- 
marking that ‘the human knee is a joint and not an 
entertainment.” The high visibility of the adult female 
human knee, together with an accompanying scanti- 
ness of all female clothing, became, during the 1920’s— 
to the elder generation, to whom the sight was novel— 
a subject for serious sermonizing, or for philosophic 
resignation. To the younger generation, younger in 
years or in carelessness of spirit, just beginning to take 
paucity of female raiment for granted, it was occasion 
for a wit that was like the wearer of the short skirt, 
uncertain just how daring it was safe to be. ‘Abe 
Martin,” in 1928, said: “I used to think women wuz 
all alike, but now I can see ther’s quite a difference in 

m.” By 1929, the condition having become more 
extreme, he remarked, “What to leave bare and what 
to cover seems to be the question of the hour.” A 
periodical in 1928 jested thus, under the caption 
“Try a Doily”: 


Flapper—“ I would like to try on that vieux rose frock in the 
window.” 

Saleslady—“ I’m sorry, that’s a lamp shade, but we could 
copy it for you.” 


To identify the causes of any change, in any field, 
small or great, is a task which historians undertake 
with a confidence out of proportion to their success. 
Sometimes they make long-armed deductions, in 
which they may confuse mere sequence of events, or 

coincidence, with cause and 





Her calves beneath her 
petticoat 


Like little mice 





assuming that, as to the 
lady whose charms he was 
immortalizing, or indeed as 
to any lady, he would have 
felt he could say truthfully, 
and poetically, that calves 
have any similarity to mice. 
Had Sir John made a further 
revision a few years later, 
say in 1923, fidelity to the 
changing scene would have 
compelled some such form 
as “Her knees... Like little 
mice...” and he would have 
been obliged to omit the petti- 
coat, for it had disappeared. 
By 1929 But perhaps 
one should stop. Sir John’s 
delicate verses would creak 
under the burden of accom- 
modating themselves to the 
increasingly visible details of 











effect. To the shortening of 
women’s skirts many agen- 
cies contributed; it was a 
symbol of, and a part of, a 
movement broader and more 
diverse than feminism, a 
movement that expressed 
itself, one way or another, in 
practically every field of hu- 
man affairs, and in every 
quarter of the globe, includ- 
ing China and finally, in 
1927, Turkey. The process, 
considered in the light of 
all its causes, effects, and 
associations, was extremely 
important. 

With these very broad qua!- 
ifications, it is worth while 
to call attention to what is 
at the least a coincidence, 
and may be more. The strik- 
ing elevation of the lower 
hem of women’s skirts be- 
gan about 1910, in which 
year it advanced from 








the female anatomy. 
It was about 1912 that 
a Chicago dramatic critic, 





An early school for telephone operators. In women’s 
clothes one finds a key to the transformation worked 
in our habits during the past few years. 


about the knob of the ankle 
bone upward as far as the 
shoe top. In the same year, 
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the automobile self-starter was perfected and put on 
the market. So long as automobiles had to be cranked 
by hand, it was taken for granted that women gener- 
ally could not be drivers or owners. With electric self- 
starters came realization by automobile manufacturers 
that their market might be increased by persuading 
women that they could now drive. When woman be- 
gan to move her feet about among 





hundred years had brought only immaterial refine- 
ments of workmanship—no fundamental change, no 
new principle of motion, no new mechanism of power. 

But the Vice President who rode beside McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, was destined a few years later to 
ride in and out of the White House grounds in an 
automobile. In the scant ten or twenty years between 
the horse-drawn carriage and the 





the pedals of a car, long skirts be- 
came an inconvenience. 

Which brings us to the automobile, 
and back of the automobile to the 
gasoline engine, as an outstanding 
cause of the changes that have oc- 
curred in America during these thirty 
years of our history. 


Fundamental Changes 


Our total history, measured in time 
(which is not the best measure) is 
brief. There died in Washington this 
year, on September third, the last 
survivor of our war with Mexico. He 
had been born in 1831. Therefore he 
could readily have seen and talked 
with many men who had fought under 
George Washington in the Revclution. 
Indeed, there must be a considerable 
number of persons still living in 
America who, as children, could have 
seen or talked with veterans of the 
Revolutionary War, for veterans of 
that war must have lived well into 
the 1850’s. Two rather long life- 
times can span all our national ex- 
istence, and overlap. 

Of our 153 years of history since 
the Declaration of Independence, the 








automobile, there was a greater quan- 
tity of change than in the whole 
nineteen hundred years between Mc- 
Kinley’s victoria and Cezsar’s chariot. 
Also, once the essential principle of 
the automobile was embodied in a 
usable vehicle, it presented a hundred 
new surfaces upon which inventive 
imaginations played. Improvement 
piled upon improvement in a kind of 
geometrical progression. The auto- 
mobile’s essential mechanism was the 
internal-combustion engine. That had 
been perfected to the point where it 
could provide practicable locomotion 
about 1890. In thirteen years more, 
by December, 1903, the internal- 
combustion engine was adapted to 
flight—and in the thirtieth year of 
World’s Work, the airplane is more 
familiar than the automobile had been 
in the year of the airplane’s birth. 
(Actually, there is a curious parallel 
here: in 1900 the number of automo- 
biles in the United States was just 
about 8,000; in 1929 the number of 
airplanes is almost exactly the same, 
precisely 8,064.) 


Material Enrichment 








thirty recorded in the annual vol- 
umes of World’s Work are by far 
the most important. One of the 
outstanding events of this period 
(in the world of literature) was the publication of 
The Education of Henry Adams, printed privately in 
1906 and publicly in 1918. Adams, already sensing 
the accelerated flow of events, said that his education 
had better fitted him to live in the time of Julius 
Cesar than in the time of Theodore Roosevelt. Yet 
the rapidity of change that made Adams, when he 
reached the age of sixty, feel himself a stranger in his 
own world had only just begun. 

There is a kind of physical law about change, a law 
of acceleration. Once a change is established, further 
changes and modifications are built upon the new sur- 
face with ever increasing speed. In the year in which 
World’s Work was born, William McKinley rode to 
the White House after his second inauguration in a 
horse-drawn carriage which did not differ materially 
from the Roman chariot in which Julius Cesar rode 
about the Imperial City. In McKinley’s carriage the 
springs may have been an alleviating improvement, 
and the rubber tires (solid) were novel. Aside from 
those modifications, all else was substantially the 
same—horses for motive power, harness of leather, 
carriage of wood and iron and leather. Nineteen 


And none to mourn its pass- 
ing. An advertisement appear- 
ing in this magazine in 1901. 


I refrain from using the phrase 
“most important” about any one of 
the changes that have come about 
during these thirty years. The revo- 
lutions, the innovations, the upsets of old authorities, 
the modified points of view ranged through transpor- 
tation, machinery, power in the mechanical sense, re- 
ligion, education, science, art, literature, popular music, 
manners, and woman’s dress. I confine myself to saying 
that the one change which was expressed in the 
internal-combustion engine and symbolized by the 
automobile had a profound effect on the average man. 

The automobile was the symbol of new power for 
man’s use. In turn, new power for man’s use was the 
symbol of the material enrichment of man. And about 
the material enrichment of the average man during 
these thirty years, any superlative whatever can be 
used. Nothing comparable to it was ever seen before. 

In 1900 the average American farmer had, as the 
only supplement to his own muscles, the power of two 
or three horses to carry on his work. To-day practically 
every farmer has an automobile of at least 20 horse- 
power; many have tractors of 20 to 40 horsepower, 
and stationary gas engines of from 2 to 20 horsepower. 
The gasoline engine as an enrichment of man far 
exceeds any ancient dream of alchemy. Here—in the 
form which it finally reached in the Liberty airplane 
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motor—is a mechanism of metal weighing 806 pounds, 
less than the weight of a horse but having 400 times 
the power of the horse. As used in the automobile, 
one manufacturer, Henry Ford, furnished to each of 
more than 15,000,000 buyers a quantity of power 20 
to 40 times as great as the English king in Shakespeare 
longed for when he said, “‘My kingdom for a horse!’’— 
and at a cost little more than was the price of a good 
horse in 1900. 

Yet the gasoline engine is sili inferior to another 
new form of power that has come to the service of the 
average man largely during these same thirty years. 
Any farmer, or any householder, who has electrical 
connection with a generating plant has at his com- 
mand practically unlimited power, with no more tax 
upon his own muscles than the turning of a switch. 
From gas engines and from electric motors driven by 
current from central stations the American farmer in 
1928 made use of 47,000,000 horsepower of energy. 

In 1900 there was in America only one generating 
station exceeding 5,000 horsepower; in 1929 there are 
more than fifty stations exceeding 100,000 horsepower 
each. In 1900 the total electric power produced in the 
United States was 3,343,000,000 horsepower hours; in 
1929 it is upward of a hundred billions, a more than 
thirtyfold increase. 

Through development of these new forms of power, 
and through adaptation of them, man has been 
fabulously enriched. The word “‘fabulously” is used 
deliberately. Consider, item 
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only by flight; when he peopled Heaven with angels, the 
one physical characteristic with which he marked 
them off from himself was wings. The impossibility of 
flight by mortal man was looked upon as a fixed im- 
mutability, as one of the eternal laws of nature, like 
gravity and the rotation of the seasons. The nonexist- 
ence of human flight was in the same category of faith 
as the existence of God. 


Luxuries Become Necessities 


In material attributes and material goods of every 
kind, man has been enriched beyond the farthest 
limits of his most extravagant fancies. The undreamed 
luxuries of 1900 have become the taken-for-granted 
necessities of 1929. In 1900 the number of silk stock- 
ings sold in the United States was 12,572 dozen pairs, 
a pair for one person to each 2,000 of the population; 
in 1929 the number of pairs of silk or artificial silk is 
more than a hundred million, one for each of the 
people—an increase of access to luxury which has ut- 
terly destroyed the ancient economic and social 
significance of “‘a silk stocking.” In 1900 there were 
less than ten miles of concrete road in the whole of the 
United States; by 1929 there are more than 40,000. 
In 1900 there was but one telephone for each sixty-six 
people; by 1929 the telephone is of practically uni- 
versal access, with roughly one for each six people. 
In 1900 man’s diet was limited by distance and by 
seasons; in 1929, through 





by item, man’s earliest long- 
ings for things which he 
deemed impossible, the fan- 
cies with which his imagi- 
nation played in the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainment and 
other myths and fairy sto- 
ries—and compare those fan- 
tasies about the unattainable 
with the things that became 
actualities within these thirty 
years. No experience that 
man ever had before is com- 
parable to what Americans 
went through when, any time 
after 1903, they looked to the 
skies and saw a human being 
directing his motions at will 
through the upper air. 


Outwitting Nature 


The shock to man’s fixed 
conviction about the unat- 
tainable was certainly never 
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improvement in transporta- 
tion, coupled with the new 
art of refrigeration, distance 
and weather have been over- 
come, and the average man 
possesses a year-round access 
to variety and abundance 
of food such as even the 
richest did not have thirty 
years before. 

The enrichment of man 
has gone beyond mere ease 
of access to possession of 
material goods. Man has, so 
to speak, been materially 
enriched in ways that over- 
lap on the immaterial. Man 
has been enriched in the out- 
ward reach of his senses. In 
the year in which President 
Hoover was born, 1874, the 
farthest distance one man 
could throw his voice, or 
another man hear it, was 
limited to what a good pair 
of lungs could do in a fa- 








never be repeated. The set- 
tled incredulity of man about 
human flight cannot be pic- 
tured toa generation towhom 
the airplane is a daily sight. That man should fly was as 
inconceivable as that water should run uphill. The 
apotheosis of impossibility was expressed in an affirma- 
tion as common as a remark about the weather: ‘He 
can no more do that than he can fly.”” When man con- 
ceived Heaven, he located it where it could be reached 


A U.S. Federal agent very much in disguise on 
New York's old East Side. Note the wooden Indian, 


now an item for the collector of things American. 


voring wind, hands cupped 
megaphone-like, and “a 
whoop or a holler.” (I do 
not know if even the mega- 
phone had been devised when President Hoover 
was born.) In 1928, when Mr. Hoover delivered 
his acceptance speech in the stadium of Stanford 
University, at Palo Alto, California, his voice was 
magnified to an extent measured by the figure 3 
followed by twenty-seven zeros, and he was heard, 
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Lower Manhattan as it looked from the East River at the turn of the century. Architecturally, the flat- 
roofed buildings were little more than packing boxes, and step-backs and zoning laws were unknown. 


literally, around the world. In this present year, 
1929, the assertion can safely be made that any man, 
at any spot on the surface of the earth, can talk to 
any other man at any other spot. The clearly proved 
possibility is there. The basic mechanism is in exist- 
ence. There remains only the need of overcoming 
expense in specific cases. 


Extensions of Man’s Senses 


Some of this ability of man to communicate with 
man was accomplished before 1900 by the telephone, 
which came into existence two years after President 
Hoover’s birth. By 1900 the telephone had been de- 
veloped to a point where one man could talk to another 
over 1,400 miles of space, from New York to Omaha. 
That was already a marvel. But the major part of the 
advance in the telephone has come since 1900—and 
almost the whole of the radio has come during the life- 
time of World’s Work. A 

Man has been similarly enriched in the outward 
reach of his sight, in the number of things brought 
within his vision, by the perfection of the motion pic- 
ture; by increases in the capacity of the telescope, 
through which more of the universe is brought within 
his understanding; and by increased power of the 
microscope, through which man’s knowledge of the 
nature of matter has been multiplied. 

If we are giving any order of precedence to these 
material enrichments, I should say that extensions of 
man’s senses would come first. It was largely through 
extensions of the senses that man learned more about 
the nature of matter, and it was mainly through in- 
creased understanding of the nature of matter that the 
new forms of power, the internal-combustion engine 
and electricity, were developed. Also, extensions 
of the senses of sight and hearing led to speedy in- 
formation about what inventors all over the world 
were doing; and this rapidity of communication 
facilitated and accelerated yet further invention. 

Allied to the material enrichments of man is the 
greatest boon of all, an increase in the number of years 
he may expect to spend upon this earth. An American 
born in the same year as World’s Work could have an 
average expectation of life of 49.24 years; a child born 


this present year, 1929, can have an average expecta- 
tion of roughly 55 years. The agencies that have en- 
riched man in this respect—that have increased his 
immunity to disease and prolonged his tenure on exist- 
ence—have been, chiefly, advances in understanding 
of the causes of disease, advances in sanitation and 
other agencies for the prevention of disease, discovery 
of specific cures or specific preventives for some dis- 
eases, advances in surgery and professional nursing, 
greater watchfulness over water supply, inspection of 
meat and milk, better housing, better conditions of 
living and labor, and, especially, better means for 
safeguarding babies from intestinal diseases. The sum 
of these has enriched man by an approximately 
twelve per cent increase in the one thing he values 
above all—prolongation of his existence, postpone- 
ment of death. 


A Winning Fight Against Disease 


At the beginning of 1900—I quote from a conden- 
sation carefully made by myself, with the aid of some 
scientists, for the first volume of Our Times—it had not 
yet been proved that yellow fever is transmitted by a 
mosquito, typhus by a louse, bubonic plague by a flea. 
Gorgas had not yet demonstrated that mosquitoes may 
be eliminated from any portion of the earth’s surface, 
and man’s only weapon against malaria was quinine. 
Neither these facts nor the fundamental principle 
underlying them was known; and these plagues were 
as uncontrollable, except by the expedient of isolation, 
as they had been since the beginning of history. It 
was not known that typhoid and cholera came from 
germs in unclean water and milk; these diseases were 
still the scourges they always had been. Insulin for 
diabetes, vaccination against typhoid, emetine for 
dysentery, adrenaline—all were still unknown. Anti- 
toxin for diphtheria and the X ray were only just 
coming into use. Ehrlich had not yet made those 606 
patient experiments that resulted in the remedy for 
syphilis. Radium had not yet been used in the treat- 
ment of cancer. 

The material enrichments that have come to man 
have been accompanied by some effects on the, so to 
speak, ndnmaterial ~»art of man. He has been given 
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greater potential leisure, but he has not in all cases 
made the potential leisure actual. He works fewer 
hours but is required to work at a much faster tempo— 
he is “‘speeded up,” as the modern industrial phrase 
puts it. Probably there is less of the spirit of leisure, 
and less reflection, in America to-day than there was 
when America read the first number of World’s Work. 


Rules and Regulations 


More men have vacations; and the vacations are 
longer and are spent at greater distances and larger 
cost. In 1900 a winter in Florida was only for the very 
rich, country clubs and golf clubs were rare, a journey 
of over a hundred miles from home was a rare event. 
Many average men, and a larger number of average 
women, came to the end of their days without travel- 
ing a greater distance from the homestead than in 1929 
is accomplished in an automobile trip between supper 
and bedtime. The automobile has enlarged the area 
within which a man could sell his labor; in the days of 
the horse-drawn vehicle, and of “‘Shanks’ mare’— 
which was the only mechanism for travel the average 
laborer possessed—a man had to sell his services 
within such a radius as he could reach within an hour 
or so by those means of getting to and from work. Men 
who used the street car or the railroad were limited to 
such markets for labor as were conveniently located. 
But with the automobile, a laborer can choose his 
market anywhere within a radius of thirty miles or so. 
This has been an agency for bringing higher wages, 
and it has enlarged the sense of liberty, has brought 
freedom from dependence on any one employer. 
The new freedom has been recognized by employers, 
and they have abated their sense of authority. 

But the automobile, and some of the other material 
enrichments, have brought with them new limitations 
upon freedom. In 1900 no one had ever heard of a 
“traffic code.” Hardly any city or state had any con- 
siderable number of formal statutes dealing with 
horse-drawn vehicles. Where there were any, they 
merely limited speed on city streets to ten miles an 
hour or some such figure. In 1900 practically the only 
traffic code was one ancient usage, merely that we 
should turn to the right—a usage that the. horse 
learned almost as quickly as the driver, leaving man 
with little or no burdensome consciousness of subjec- 
tion to a regulation or a prohibition. To-day in any 
large city, the traffic code is large enough to make a 
fair-sized book; and the law holds us responsible for 
knowing all. Man rides or walks subject to an intricate 
complexity of bells, colored lights, and policemen. 


In the Good Old Days 


The automobile, in connection with greater density 
of population, has introduced a quantity of regulation 
and of yerbotens which the 1890’s did not know and 
would have resented. Because of increased population, 
brought about by the prolongation of life as well as 
natural increase, there are more of us occupying the 
same space. Because of the automobile, each of us 
moves about with greater velocity. Is it possible there 
is a law of physics involved in this? Would it be 
Possible to reduce this to one of those familiar for- 
mulas of physics? Density of population multiplied 


by velocity of each unit equals quantity of regulation 
the individual must submit to? 

I think this law, if it is a law, has something to do 
with the most familiar of the prohibitions we have 
recently imposed upon ourselves. Something, though 
by no means all. In the days that were antecedent to 
the automobile, and also antecedent to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, it was possible for a man, without 
excessive danger to himself or his neighbors, to take 
advantage of a then current form of stimulation, and 
thereafter, in the period of somnolent reaction, to get 
into a buggy, wrap the lines around the whip, and rely 
upon the dependable horse to supply some of those 
functions of directing and intelligence which the driver 
had left temporarily behind him in the barroom. 
What I have said here at much length has been ex- 
pressed more tersely by that master of compact 
economy, Henry Ford: “When the automobile came, 
booze had to go.” Lest the context should cause me 
to be misunderstood, I interject that in my judgment, 
for what it is worth, prohibition would have come 
anyhow, as the result of effort along moral, religious, 
and humanitarian lines. 

The editor of World’s Work heads this article 
“Thirty Years of Progress.”” Undoubtedly the bulk 
of what is here described is beneficent. But ‘‘progress”’ 
is one of those self-proving words. We are expected to 
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Skyscraper architecture is perhaps our greatest artistic 
achievement in thirty years. The tall buildings of the 
downtown New York of 1900 have been swallowed by the 
new sky line. A photograph taken from Governors Island. 
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bow before it; to examine it coldly is an impiety to 
one of the most venerated of American gods. Obsessed 
with progress, we run the risk of thoughtlessly con- 
ferring the sanctity of that word upon all motion, in 
whatever direction. 

The use man makes of some of his new-found ma- 
terial enrichments actually runs counter to the 
beneficences of others of 


intellectual distress implied by the phrase, “‘The world 
is too much with us.” To preserve individuality is 
more and more difficult. Particularly is it difficult to 
maintain the capacity for individual thinking. The 
radio and the printing press have made us more sub- 
ject to the contagion of collective thinking, the kind 
of thinking often expressed in slogans—slogans used 
for propaganda, slogans for 





them. The conquering of dis- 
ease came at the same time 
with the perfecting of the 
automobile. But the present 
death rate from the auto- 
mobile exceeds the former 
death rate of many diseases 
that have been conquered. In 
any large American city, one 
would rather run the prob- 
lematic risks of an old-time 
plague than the certain risks 
of a modern automobile. 


Mass Thinking 


Our infatuation with our 
new-found enrichments gives 





advertising, slogans for 
bringing about all kinds of 
mass action. With mass 
manufacture has come mass 
thinking. 

If it would not seem too 
ungrateful, one would sug- 
gest to some of our Marconis 
or De Forests or Pupins 
that they would fill a new 
and present need if they 
would now reverse their 
talent and apply it to grati- 
fying a longing felt by many, 
an aspiration that can be 
more or less adequately ex- 
pressed by a counter slogan, 
saying, “‘What we now need 








rise to some possibility of 
delusion. Forexample,a voice 
coming a thousand miles over 
the radio is the same voice still. Magnifying the distance 
does not magnify the value of the message. Distance 
lends an enchantment to the voice, which tends to de- 
lude us about its value. No mechanical means has yet 
been found to increase the quality of individual cerebra- 
tion. It is the quality of the speaker that is important; 
the mechanism for transmission is negligible. If the 
voice is great, it will find its own means of broadcast- 
ing itself. It still remains as true as it was when 
Carlyle said it: ‘Produce great men; the rest follows.” 
Indeed, I sometimes suspect that our modern emphasis 
on speed of transmission, and the quantity of the 
voices that hurry about the world, is a negation of the 
atmosphere in which great men can be produced. It is 
so inconsistent with the ripening quality of reflection. 
I find it difficult to imagine Emerson talking over a 
radio, or Thoreau listening to one. 

Again: we have increased the number of voices that 
come to the ear, and increased the number of views 
which come before the eye; and we have speeded up 
their coming. But we have done nothing—and we can 
do nothing by mechanical means—to increase the 
receptivity of the ear and the eye. Especially can we do 
nothing to increase the capacity of the brain to re- 
flect accurately and fruitfully upon the messages that 
come hurrying in upon it. 

Even should we concede that every message over 
the radio is valid material for knowledge, the radio 
would remain merely a means of increasing the 
quantity of knowledge—and mere knowledge is short 
of true wisdom. There would still remain the necessity 
for individual digestion, and the capacity for digestion 
of knowledge has not been increased or speeded up. 

Again: these material advances tend to make the 
world more compact, tend to bring individuals more 
closely in contact with one another. This leads to an 
increase in our liability to that form of spiritual and 


Elwood Haynes, the inventor, at Kokomo, Indiana, 
in the horseless buggy he built three decades ago. 


is ‘isolation and insulation.” 

The enrichment of man 
in material goods is based 
upon invention, upon advances in science. It has 
come about, however, largely through the arts of 
diffusion, and prosecution of those arts by organized 
business. 

In 1900 the road to wealth was supposed to be 
acquisition, amassment. Economic theory empha- 
sized amassing; and because economic theory em- 
phasized it, political theory feared it. Many of the 
political leaders of that day, including Bryan, La 
Follette, and to some extent Roosevelt, felt that their 
service to the average man lay in guarding against 
great acquisitions by some men. Especially they felt 
they should guard the natural resources of the nation, 
and the privileges of franchise for public utilities, 
from becoming the bases of great fortunes. 


Bugaboos of 1900 


In the outcry of 1901 attending the formation of 
the “‘steel trust” (the United States Steel Corporation) 
and in the similar outcry against the Standard Oil 
Company, the outstanding apprehension was that 
these commodities might be monopolized and that 
the prices of them to the average man would be raised 
to intolerable heights. 

With this went a corollary fear, that the fortunes 
based on monopoly would give rise to a hereditary 
plutocracy. Both those fears flamed through the 
politics and periodicals of 1900. Time has shown both 
to have been unfounded. Prophecy has rarely been 
treated more ironically than by the actual destination 
of the two great fortunes that arose from steel and oil; 
Andrew Carnegie used practically all his fortune, and 
John D. Rockefeller used the bulk of his, not to set 
up his family as a feudal aristocracy but to found 
institutions for human betterment on a scale never 
known before. 
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The other apprehension, the fear of withdrawal of 
material goods from the average man, or compulsion 
of him to pay monopolistically exorbitant prices, 
has been defeated by a new philosophy of business. 
Since 1900 it has been learned that the surer path to 
wealth is diffusion. To sell at the lowest price to the 
largest number, and to labor incessantly toward access 
for the average man to material goods, has grown up 
as an outstanding practice in American business as 
we know it to-day. 

The 1900 fears of political leaders, indeed, have turned 
out to be unnecessary. La Follette labored earnestly 
in behalf of the average man, along a line which aimed 
toward “dividing up” or at least toward prevention 
of excessive acquisition by some. If all the proposals 
put forward by La Follette had been enacted into law 
the aggregate would have done less, in the material 
sense, for the average man, than the labors of, for 
example, John D. Rockefeller to diffuse oil, and the 
labors of Henry Ford to diffuse automobiles. It would 
be tenable to suggest that the diffusion of electric light 
and electric irons and vacuum cleaners and bathtubs 
may possibly have meant more to the average man 
than the direct primary or the income tax, which 
were brought about through political action, partly 
with the purpose of checking acquisition of power or 
goods. 


Seven Political Innovations 


The outstanding political innovations that came to 
America during these thirty years—the changes in the 
fields of politics, legislation, and judicial precedent— 
have been summarized by the author of this article 
at greater length than here, in a book, Our Times: 
The Turn of the Century. One may reduce the more 
fundamental ones to seven: 

National prohibition, 1919. 

National woman’s suffrage, 1920. 
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The income tax, 1913. 

The direct election of the United States senators, 
1913. 

Immigration restriction, 1921 and 1924. 

The direct primary, beginning about 1900 (ac- 
companied in some states by the initiative, referen- 
dum, and recall). 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the “lottery 
case” in 1903, which opened the way for a Federal 
police power later exercised in the Pure Food Act, 
and several other equally important “public welfare 
laws.” 


Devotees of Scrence 


These made measurable changes in the American 
conception of government. The changes did not all 
run in the same direction. National prohibition, for 
example, imposed a limitation. National woman’s 
suffrage, on the other hand, enlarged a franchise. The 
“public welfare” laws imposed regulation; the direct 
primary enlarged the average man’s participation in 
political power. 

For most of our material enrichments we are in- 
debted to science. This has led devotees of science to 
accept for their branch of learning an authoritative- 
ness above all others. By 1927 “‘science was so en- 
throned in America,” said Beard in his Rise of Ameri- 
can Civilization, ‘that it became a kind of dogmatic 
religion itself, whose votaries often behaved in the 
manner of theologians, pretending to possess the one 
true key to the riddle of the universe.” 

Yet the one thing that science has taught us most 
clearly is the superficiality of its own pretensions, the 
mutability of what it calls its laws. One reads the 
scientific books of the 1870’s and observes, like a re- 
curring refrain, “It was once thought—but we now 
know.” One reads the scientific books of the 1880’s 
and finds the same spirit: “It was once thought—but 
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we now know.” Some things that science “knew” in the 
1880’s are (let us say mildly) less well known to-day. 
Pupils studying Natural Philosophy, written by 
William G. Peck in 1881, learned, about electric power, 
that 


Attempts have been made, and with partial success, to 
employ electro-magnetism as a motor for the propulsion of 
machinery, but in all cases the expense has been so great as 
to preclude its economical use. 


With the disproof of this and other views once 
orthodoxly scientific, one finds, in the scientific books 
of the 1890’s, again the same refrain, “It was once 
thought—but we now know.” And so on, until, in 
1926, Dr. R. A. Millikan, addressing the American 
Philosophical Society, exploded the notion of scientific 
infallibility in a few sentences: 


The historian of the future will estimate the past thirty 
years as the most extraordinary in the history of the world up 
to the present, in the number and 
the fundamental character of the 
discoveries in physics to which it 
has given birth; and in the changes 
brought about by these discoveries 
in man’s conception as to the na- 
ture of the physical world in which 
he lives. . . . Of the six basic prin- 
ciples which at the end of the nine- 
teenth century acted as the police 
officers to keep the physical world 
running in orderly fashion, there is 
not one the universal validity of 
which has not been recently ques- 
tioned by serious and competent 
physicists, while most of them 
have been definitely proved to be 
subject to exceptions. 


«Realism 


The principle of the immuta- 
bility of chemical elements was 


The fastest ship in 1900. The Deutsch- 
land boasted a crossing in five days, 
twelve hours, and twenty-eight minutes. 
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Literature for September 7, 1929, traces a parallel 
between literary art, on the one hand, and scientific 
and industrial development on the other. It goes on to 
say: 


Transferred to art, and specifically to literary art, this 
atomic principle has made materialists of the writers who 
are supposed to be our leaders. The most talked-of books 
(among critics) in the last ten years have come out of a 
laboratory. The men and women in them, the incidents 
chosen, the environments preferred, have been purposely 
taken from disease not from health, from the obscure not the 
familiar, from the subnormal and the abnormal in the physical 
sense, as if one should say, we know all there is to know of 
honor, self-control, nobility—and also of the strong villainies 
and real tragedies of mankind—but of the weak, the mentally 
crippled, the perverted, and the clearly useless, we are still 
ignorant. Literature has gone slumming with the sociologists, 
and brought back data for a library in which observation is 
keen and sound thinking, strong imagination, beauty largely 
absent. This is literary materialism. And it will be rudely 

shaken when the new ideas now 
current begin to work upon the 
imagination of the next genera- 
tion. 


Art and Letters 


From the survey of the 
thirty years’ development in 
all lines, the most valid gen- 
eralization is that nearly every- 
thing was changed. Change 
has been the most nearly uni- 
versal condition. If we seek 
the field that has most suc- 
cessfully resisted change, we 
find it, probably in Shake- 
speare, Milton, and the other 
literary storehouses of the ac- 
cepted wisdom of the race. 
They have been as nearly 
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overturned by the discovery of 
radioactivity. The principle of 
the conservation of energy suf- 


The Bremen in 1929—not much faster 
(four days, seventeen hours, and forty- 
two minutes) but much trimmer in line. 


changeless as anything. 
Throughout all the furious 
ferment, the undermining and 


fered a material change through 

the Einstein theory, in which energy and mass are inter- 
convertible terms. As this is being written a newspaper 
dispatch from Minneapolis tells of the revolutionary ex- 
periments of a German scientist who has succeeded in 
splitting the hydrogen molecule. Again we read, in the 
words of the distinguished Princeton professor, Dr. 
Hugh S. Taylor, who witnessed the demonstration, 
‘it means that our text books on physical chemis- 
try will have to be rewritten.”” And so on, and 
so on. One is tempted to think a scientific law is 
a hypothesis that works long enough to get itself 
into print. 

In nearly all forms of art, the period from 1900 to 
1929 was characterized by sensational experiment— 
cubism in pictorial art, free verse in poetry, jazz in 
music, “realism” in fiction. I leave it for persons 
more learned in those arts to say how much of these 
innovations remains at the end of the period, to what 
degree established art has been modified by the ex- 
periments. As respects “realism” in fiction, I find a 
reasonably authoritative judgment which coincides 
with common observation. The Saturday Review of 


overthrowing of old standards, 
that began with the emergence of science about 
1860, art and letters kept their standing secure. 
No work of letters or of art, accepted as valid 
and time tested in 1860, was any less valid in 


1929. 


In the Light of Modern Knowledge 


There was a race of critics, conscientious about the 
obligation put upon them by their superiority, who 
insisted on reading the race’s accepted books in the 
light of the discoveries of modern science, and also in 
the light of the dicta of some pseudo-scientists in the 
field of psychology. These critics read the race’s books 
in a spirit which, in the lengths to which it sometimes 
went, would have translated Shakespeare’s ‘My 
kingdom for a horse” into “My kingdom for a spare 
tire.” 

But the average man had no difficulty in grasp- 
ing the truth in his accepted books, regardless of how 
obsolescence may have overtaken the imageries in 
which they were expressed. 




















Ultraviolet rays, which are intermediate between X rays and light rays, have a theoretical and 
a practical importance in the modern study of radiation. This apparatus, the largest quartz 
spectrograph in the world, is in the author’s laboratory. By it, ultraviolet rays emitted from the 
lamp at the right may be projected on the screen at the left, so that their energy can be measured 
accurately by the thermopile which the operator at the left of the picture is holding. 


THE SCIENTIFIC REVOLUTION 


By E. E. FREE 


=57 HEN this is called a scientific age most 
Se = people think of things like radio or air- 
A\ craft or giant telescopes able to take pho- 
tographs a hundred million light years out 
in space. Such trappings of technology, true enough, 
hang plentifully on the outside of our times. Merely to 
list them would need more space than will be given to 
this article. But these are the decorations of the steed, 
not his muscles. What chiefly moves our times, I am 
persuaded, is something deeper and much more revolu- 
tionary. It is a change in men’s minds, and it has hap- 
pened largely since this magazine has been mirroring 
the work of the world. 

Economists once talked much of the “industrial 
revolution,” which overtook England a century ago 
with the applications of steam power made from coal. 
We are now experiencing, it is probable, a revolution 
equally profound and even more far reaching. Per- 
haps it is proper to call this one the scientific revolu- 
tion, although its symbols are not material things like 
laboratories or inventions. What marks it is an ab- 
sorption into the common mind of a rule of thinking 
evident for thirty centuries as the germ from which 
all useful discovery has sprung. Sometimes this germ 
is called the experimental method. Another name for 
it is the invincible persuasion that truth can be dis- 
covered only by examining facts. 

This scientific revolution is not finished; indeed, it 
has scarcely more than begun. Yet, as is true of most 
revolutions, the chief part of this one is its beginning. 


‘ 


It is the hope of these pages to extract from the story 
of three decades as crowded as any in scientific history 
with events and discoveries, theories and inventions, 
some inkling of why and how this pregnant seed of a 
new era began at all. 

There seem to have been invented in all the world’s 
history no more than three ways of running a business. 
One is by rule. Another is by hunches. The third is by 
facts. The first two, it is obvious, have not become 
extinct. Businesses still operate by the customs of 
their trade or by rules laid down by some dead-and- 
gone executive. There are still business men, too, who 
want no black cats in their offices for fear that one 
may cross the path of a salesman departing for a sale. 
But if there is any one change which has come char- 
acteristically over the face of American business it is 
decreasing dependence on rule and superstition and 
the increasing habit of copying the method of scien- 
tists; of examining all discoverable facts to make 
sure that one is as nearly right as possible before 
one goes ahead. 

There is no better sign of this than to-day’s preva- 
lence of business charts. Fun is made sometimes of 
these pretty pictures for executives—and not alto- 
gether without reason, for an office full of charts will 
no more make a good business man than a gun and 
bayonet will convert a coward into a soldier. But even 
scientific methods are not to be judged by their mis- 
uses; and that charts and statistics and mathematical 
formulas are now tolerated at all in business offices, 
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instead of maxims or prayers, is a sign that industrial 

fact finding and fact facing are coming into their own. 
In 1900 the average man who bought reai estate 

near any big city did so by guess or by hunch. He re- 

membered, perhaps, that the city of Washington grew 

perversely to the northwest—disappointing the ex- 

pectations of no less a personage than the Father of 

His Country, who thought that the stream of develop- 

ment would flow southeastward instead. So the intend- 

ing investor of 1900 decided that “cities always reverse 

their growth every generation” or acted on some simi- 

larly baseless aphorism. Equally often he asked some 

local politician or consulted a clairvoyant or took to 

heart some still wilder substitute for thinking, 

like believing a prospectus. That is why 

nearly every family whose head had a 

thousand dollars to spare in 1900 still 

keeps somewhere the tin box with 

the deeds in Deweyhurst or Fac- 

torydale, where grass still grows 

or dumps still gather because the 

near-by metropolis grew some 

other way or never grew at all. 


Charts and Graphs 


Contrast this with the modern, 
fact-finding method as illustrated, 
for example, by the plant and use 
forecasts of the telephone industry. 

The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company employs on its staff 
some of the ablest mathematicians in 
the world. Their duty is not to compute 
the orbits of stars or the weights of elec- 
trons but to decide how many calls or sub- 
scribers the telephone company is going 
to have to care for in a given community 
five years, ten years, twenty years ahead. 

Were these forecasts attempted by Cesar’s time- 
honored method of cutting open a goose to inspect the 
veins on its liver many Americans would go continu- 
ally without telephones, for it takes time to install the 
electric pipes and reservoirs and pumping stations to 
carry and distribute these new floods of speech. The 
successful telephone executive is the one who foresees 
correctly the demands that will be made on his com- 
pany a long time in the future; not that perhaps more 
romantic individual who dons boots and Stetson and 
works day and night in the fashion of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis's engineers to catch up with an arrived de- 
mand that should have been foreseen. 

That is why the telephone company has in its 
central offices in New York City whole floors crammed 
with charts and statisticians. It is their job to discover 
all available facts—not fancies—about how each 
state, city, and city section will grow. These facts 
are then reduced to forecast charts, precisely as an 
astronomer plots the expected part of a comet or a 
physicist predicts the behavior of an atom. So accurate 
are these forecasts, indeed, that they are guarded 
more closely than if they were the crown jewels. 
Real-estate operators would give fortunes for a sight 
of them—and could afford to, for these forecasts 
constitute perhaps the best indications in existence of 
how population and real-estate values and sales 


Much of our popular in- 
terest in science is due to 
Dr. Robert K. Duncan’s 
book, The New Knowledge. 
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possibilities probably will shift with changes of time 
and place. 

Most of the telephone charts, necessarily, are secret, 
but there is no patent on the idea. Any real-estate 
operator who has energy enough may assemble these 
same facts for himself and make his own forecasts. 
A man in any other business may do likewise to fore- 
see the demand for his goods, the probable future 
prices of raw materials, his future need of capital or 
necessity of competition, or any other matter, present 
or future, which may affect the proper conduct of his 
job. That is what one means by running a business on 
facts. It is not guesses that count nor wise saws from 
the rules of ‘good business”; it is what 

are the facts? 

That is strictly and completely a scien- 

tific idea. Scientific progress has been 

built on it, and it is from science 

that it got into industry. Fact 

charts entered business simultane- 

ously with engineers; men trained 

in the critical, fact-finding meth- 

ods of the physical sciences. 

Nowadays progressive busi- 

nesses are well supplied both 

with fact-finding methods and 

with engineers, for it has been 

decided by the majority of execu- 

tives that engineering training 

makes the best of all preparations 

for an industrial career. The major- 

ity of young candidates for business, 

ambitious enough to look above the 

ruts, are going through the engineering 
schools. 

The telephone industry, as becomes a 
business founded on technical inventions 
and staffed from the beginning largely 
by technical men, was a pioneer and is a 

leader in business forecasting by facts. But—and this 
is just what constitutes the scientific revolution—vir- 
tually every other business is following the lead. 

One business, that of insurance, can claim to have 
been itself a leader, for even in the days of Lloyd’s 
Coffee House and the tontines there was effort to dis- 
cover facts and to evaluate mathematical chances. 
But the great scientific orchard which has grown from 
those tiny seeds would scarcely recognize its source. 


Research Instead of Guesswork 


Not only do the statistics of great life-insurance 
companies provide even the world’s governments with 
facts about the ebb and flow of populations, but the 
habit of fact finding instead of guessing has permeated 
the business in hundreds of other ways. One result of 
this better knowledge is the evaporation of many 
ancient bugaboos. Slightly overweight men and those 
with abnormal blood pressures are no longer looked at 
so askance by insurance examiners. Their chances of 
ripe old age, fact studies have proved, are not so bad 
after all. On the other hand, there are diseases and 
disease tendencies, once tolerated as not especially 
serious, which have disclosed dangerous features 
which nothing but scientific fact studies would have 
uncovered. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTUN BRUEHL 


LIGHTS FOR HOLLYWOOD: THE PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


These electric light bulbs, used in taking motion pictures at the First National studios in Hollywood, 

California, illustrate the importance of scientific research in industry. Science created the movies, an 

industry that was nonexistent a few years ago. It developed photography and cinematography, and now 
the powers in Hollywood are calling on it to produce perfect talking and color pictures. 


Similar studies of industrial insurance have proved 
that a small proportion of the workmen in a factory 
usually have nearly all the accidents. Innate careiess- 
ness or bad coédrdination of muscles or some other 
bodily or mental character makes these individuals 
“accident prone.” The thing for a factory manager to 


do is to get rid of these men. They may hurt not only 
themselves but their fellows. The thing for accident- 
prone individuals to do is to find occupations where 
their proclivity to hurt themselves will be less danger- 
ous. No amount of guessing about the “bad luck” 
of these unfortunates would have disclosed the truth. 
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H. D. Killefer, of the Dry Ice Corporation of America, 

holding a replica of the first X-ray tube and a modern 

type. While experimenting with a vacuum tube Pro- 
JSessor Réntgen, by chance, discovered X rays. 























In the factories of the General Electric Company 
at Lynn, Massachusetts, a young engineer who has 
turned psychologist, Mr. Johnson O’Conncr, has 
worked out fact-finding methods of testing a candidate 
for employment. What matter, he finds, are the candi- 
, date’s “aptitudes.” One is finger dexterity. Without 
le this basic ability a girl will do poorly, for example, 
in assembling the tiny metal parts inside radio vacuum 
tubes. Another basic aptitude is testéd with some 
irregular-shaped wooden blocks that fit together like 
a puzzle picture. Candidates who assemble these blocks 
accurately and quickly possess that peculiar kind of 
space imagination which is a great asset, if not an 
essential, in an engineering occupation. 


















































Budgets and Laboratories 








No large business that expects to grow larger or 
even to keep going considers it safe nowadays to get 
along without a department of scientific research, 
sometimes costing millions of dollars a year. The 
laboratories of the General Electric Company and of 
the Westinghouse interests, of General Motors, the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and United States Steel, 
of the telephone interests and of the National Canners 
Association are world famous. The majority, even of 
smaller business organizations, are rapidly following 
suit. 

Scientific fact finding slowly percolates, indeed, 
even into politics and government administration. 
Each year the Federal government runs more nearly 
on the ideal system of an advance budget of time, 
money, and men, based on scientific studies of the 
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facts. The mere fact that there has come into the 
world such an idea as a budget, whether for a city, a 
country, a business, a private family, or a schoolboy, 
proves the ever increasing importance that average 
people set on knowing the facts. 


Science Comes Into Its Own 


Indicative of this is an experience of Mr. Travis 
Hoke and myself with a book, printed a year ago, 
about the weather. In this were some remarks about 
the effects of weather on business; not such obvious 
effects as when rain keeps possible customers at home 
but more subtle influences like the very probable effects 
of dull days or bright ones on the average customer’s 
psychology. These suggestions are new and un- 
proved; they are not yet “facts” or ready for use in 
forecasting. What is significant is the interest which 
the suggestions have aroused among business men. 
In 1900 such suggestions would have been dismissed 
by typical business men as crazy notions of a couple of 
“fool professors”; now they are noted, considered, 
tried. Business is interested in seeing whether they are 
facts or, if not, what the real facts about weather and 
business are. 

The thing which seems to me chiefly responsible 
for this new willingness to use scientific methods— 
for the change is broader than mere business and 
permeates every important variety of human activity, 
even the church and politics—seems to me to have 
been the public discovery of the science of physics. 

In 1900 there were two kinds of physics in the world, 
but only one of them was called so. This kind was 
taught in schools and dealt with abstractions like 
inertia and momentum and magnetic hysteresis. 
Once free of school for the last, lifelong vacation, every 
scholar promptly forgot it. The other kind of physics 
was typified by plumbing. 

Had you met a plumber on the street the year after 
the Spanish-American War and asked his professional 
advice about the principle of Archimedes it is not im- 
probable that you would have been haled to the 
hoosegow as a lunatic. Plumbers neither knew about 
such long-winded principles nor were expected to. 
All that they were supposed to know was plumbing. 
It seems not to have occurred to anybody except a 
few unimportant philosophers that plumbing is merely 
one kind of applied physics and that the average 
plumber probably uses the principle of Archimedes, 
the rules of Ctesibius, the experimental philosophy 
of Hero, and dozens of things sounding equally erudite 
every time that he fixes the bathroom pipes. 

All these principles had been discovered as facts of 
science a couple of thousand years before. By 1900 
their novelty was gone. Everybody knew about them, 
practically if not theoretically. Essential laws of 
hydraulics, which astonished the learned world when 
the professors at Greek Alexandria discovered them, 
had degenerated—or expanded—into a trade. I prefer 
the verb between the dashes, for it is only as science 
merges with men’s minds that one can believe it any- 
thing much more than a promise or a pastime. 

The history of the kind of physics purveyed in 1900 
by the schoolmen had been marked, too, by other 
vicissitudes not unlike this curious disowning of its 
practical offspring in such arts as plumbing and 

















carpentry. Not so many centuries ago physics was the 
only science that existed. Even healers of the human 
body, as they began to seek scientific facts and use 
them instead of magic, changed from barbers to 
“physicians.” Gradually new brain children of 
physical science were born—chemistry, geology, 
physiology, astrophysics, and many others. 

In 1900 people studied these sciences, not science. 
There were chemists and astronomers and biologists 
who knew nothing outside those specialties. Physicists 
would have been shocked to be called plumbers. Of 
students of science as a whole, a viewpoint and a 
method, there were none. To have suggested to the 
average business man the use of science in his business 
would have seemed to him like urging that all office 
boys ought to speak Choctaw. The executive despised 
the professor, and so far as the then professor was con- 
cerned I fear the executive was right. 

Things are different now. The former science of 
academic physics, after begetting and then disowning 
all these offspring sciences, has finished, like some 
mythological monster, by swallowing them. With 
the growth of knowledge about atoms chemistry has 
become a branch of physics. Discoveries of new rays 
and analyses of starlight have brought astronomy 
back into the physical fold. The chief effort of physiol- 
ogists nowadays is to reduce biology to these same 
physical fundamentals, and they are meeting with 
much success. 

Simultaneously, the once despised practical branches 
of physical science have acquired new respectability. 
If it is not yet quite true that the Plumber’s Union 
has been invited back into the American Physical 
Society, it is unquestionable that scientific men who 
commit the once heinous sin of making money by 
applying their science to practical things now sit in 
seats of respect and authority exclusively reserved 
three decades ago for those whose science was “pure.” 

The public’s change of heart about science has been 
still greater. Back of the introduction of chart-symbol- 
ized fact finding into executive business lies the pro- 
founder change of what was a necessary preliminary, 
the discovery of physical science by the average man. 


New Concepts in Physics 


Many causes might be assigned for this popular 
discovery, these past three decades, of the physical 
laboratory and its methods. One score must be chalked 
up in favor of that often despised activity called pub- 
licity. Twenty years or so ago the astute gentlemen 
who direct propaganda activities for some of the larger 
industrial corporations discovered that science is in- 
teresting and that editors will print it. 

Some credit must go, too, to professed enemies of 
science like the antievolutionists, who unquestionably 
inspired to the study of biology thousands who never 
otherwise would have heard of it. But the great- 
est role in the inoculation of physical science into the 
public mind was played, undoubtedly, by a series of 
spectacular and revolutionary discoveries, chiefly 
about atoms and rays, which began just thirty-five 
years ago. 

In 1890 atoms were thought of as tiny, invisible 
particles like sand grains or marbles; one kind of atom 
for each chemical element. The only rays that anyone 
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knew much about were light rays, conceived as a 
kind of vibration in the imagined, space-filling stuff 
called ether. Rays of “invisible light” were known 
on either side of the rainbow strip of the spectrum 
produced by a prism, these “infra-red” and “ultra- 
violet” rays having been discovered almost a century 
before. Electricity was held to be some mysterious 
kind of wire-flowing fluid; some experts preferring the 
“two fluid” theory that went back to Benjamin 
Franklin, others suspecting that one fluid might be 
as easy to imagine and as useful. Very few academic 
physicists dreamed in those days that atoms and rays 
and electricity might be all the same thing or even 
that they were related. The more sensible, feet-on-the- 
ground, practical physicists who believed that they 
were plumbers or carpenters never thought about these 
speculations at all. They had a kind of physics that 
worked. Water continued to flow through pipes. 
Nails continued to stick in boards. Why worry? 


Discovery Upon Discovery 


In 1895 came the first of the astonishing and spectac- 
ular physical discoveries which were to follow thick and 
fast during the next ten years and which have formed 
the peg on which hangs physics’ present popularity. 
In that year Prof. Wilhelm Konrad Réntgen, a com- 
petent but not particularly distinguished German 
physicist, discovered that a certain kind of electric 
discharge inside a glass bulb from which most of the 
air had been pumped was able in some mysterious 
fashion to blacken photographic plates wrapped up 
in black paper and placed a considerable distance 
away. It did not take long to prove that the blacken- 
ing agents were rays of some kind, previously un- 
known. 




















A recent test of the theory of relativity. One turns a 

topaz crystal at right angles and weighs it in two direc- 

tions. Were the theory untrue, tt should have slightly 
different weights. No difference was found. 















By analogy with the algebraic unknown they were 
called X rays, as they still are to-day when they are 
everyday, practical aids in the offices of dentists and 
surgeons and in hundreds of industrial tasks. It was 
immediately evident to physical theorists that these 
X rays of Professor Réntgen would not fit into the 
previous system of visible light rays with the two 
short, invisible fringes at the ends of the spectrum. 
Something that Horatio had not dreamed of had been 
discovered in the world. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the enormous stimulus 
which Réntgen’s discovery brought to the world’s 
physical laboratories, where nothing of much 
real interest had happened for twenty 
or thirty years. Results were soon evi- 
dent. Only one year afterward Prof. 
Henri Becquerel, in Paris, discovered 
still other new rays, now known to 
be emitted by the atoms of radium. 
Before 1905 radium had been dis- 
covered by the Curies; Rutherford 
and Soddy had formulated the 
theory of atomic explosions as ex- 
plaining radioactivity; Sir Joseph 
Thomson and his associates at Cam- 
bridge had discovered the ultimate 
particle of electricity called the electron; 
the essential unity of matter, electricity, 
and all kinds of radiation was suspected 
if not proved. 

These discoveries, in themselves, were 
not of much use to the average man. 
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Wilhelm Réntgen’s acci- 
dental discovery of X rays 
was the start of the modern 
scientific revolution. 
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Indeed, they need not much concern him even to-day 
except in a few rather remote applications like the 
vacuum tubes used in radio receivers or the practical 
uses of ultraviolet rays to get. sun tanned or to keep 
healthy. What made these discoveries important to 
everybody was that they became the passport of 
science into men’s minds. 

The discoveries were intrinsically spectacular; for 
it is always interesting when a person’s house, job, and 
everything he thought’ that he had or knew turns 
out to be different from what he thought, and that is 
precisely what had happened to the physicists. Yet 

it is doubtful whether even that would have 

aroused public interest as intensely as it 
did had not physics found, at the criti- 
cal moment, a superlative interpreter. 
The industrial revolution of the nine- 
teenth century can be traced to James 

Watt, who invented a self-acting 

valve for the steam engine. This 

century’s scientific revolution goes 
back largely to Dr. Robert Kennedy 

Duncan, who wrote a certain book. 

In 1895, when Professor Réntgen 

was starting the whole eruption by 
discovering X rays, Dr. Duncan was 
an obscure teacher of chemistry in a 
preparatory school in New York City. 
By 1900 he had caught fire from news 
of the European discoveries, had saved 
the money for a European student 
year, and was seeing at first hand just 




















COURTESY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 














The medical X ray now serves everyday business. Here it is used to discover hidden piping 
or electric wiring in a wall. The man at the left holds a portable X-ray outfit, operating it 
by the push button in his right hand. The man at the right can see in the fluoroscope 
whether any metallic object in the wall casts an X-ray shadow. 
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what all the excitement was about. From Europe 
he sent back to the United States one or two 
modest magazine articles trying to make clear some 
of the new discoveries. Later that year he came back 
to the United States as professor of chemistry at 
Washington and Jefferson College and to kindle 
kindred flames of enthusiasm in every tindery person 
with whom he came in touch. 

One of these persons was Editor S. S. McClure. In 
the summer vacation of 1901 Mr. McClure sent Dr. 
Duncan back to Europe as what was probably the 
first scientific reporter in history. A series of magazine 
articles further served to stimulate the public’s rising 
interest. 

Finally, in 1905, came Dr. Duncan’s book, The New 
Knowledge, describing radium, the disintegration of 
matter, the new ideas about atoms, X rays, and other 
radiations—all with clarity of understanding and 
more than adequate literary skill and with that chief 
indispensable of the scientific writer, a flaming en- 
thusiasm for what he had to say. Some day, when 
trifles like the World War shall have been forgotten 
as completely as the campaigns of Sennacherib, it is 
not impossible that the publication of Dr. Duncan’s 
book, as a turning point around which the public 
mind veered to interest in science, may be held the 
greatest human event of all these thirty years. 


Popular Interest Quickens 


Thus started, discovery and its popularization con- 
tinued rapidly. Sir Ernest Rutherford in England and 
the young Danish physicist, Niels Bohr, in Copen- 
hagen, formulated the “solar system” model of the 
atom, in which one to ninety-two electrons are thought 
of as revolving at enormous speeds around a central 
nucleus which acts as the atomic sun. Still newer 
discoveries, chiefly during the past three years, have 
cast doubt upon the strict accuracy of this atom 
model, but it had the merits of simplicity and easy 
visualization. It has played no small part in the con- 
tinuance of public scientific interest. Even fiction has 
welcomed it, for “girls in atoms” and adventurers on 
imagined worlds of electrons are now favorites of 
modern emulators of Jules Verne. 

Whether the progress of physical science or of its 
understanding was stimulated or depressed by the 
war is still a question. Many important researches 
were interrupted or abandoned. Brilliant physicists 
were sacrificed in battle. On the other hand, stimulus 
to applied science was enormous. It is to the wartime 
necessities of the American government for scientific 
advice—but also to the genius and self-sacrificing 
devotion of Dr. George Ellery Hale—that we owe the 
present National Research Council and, more gener- 
ally, the idea of wide codperation in research activi- 
ties. Second only to aroused public interest, this spread 
of codperation between scientific men of different 
trainings and specialties may be held responsible for 
the growing generalization of science as contrasted 
with its earlier rule of close specialization, in which a 
research worker might know, for example, every 
solitary fact about potato bugs but nothing whatso- 
ever about anything else. 

It was during the war, too, that the scientific world 
was shocked to its marrow by the revolutionary 


theories of Dr. Albert Einstein. This is not the place 
to explain these theories, even dared I brave the tra- 
ditional (although apocryphal) remark attributed to 
Dr. Einstein that only twelve other men in the world 
could understand these theories, let alone explain 
them. It cannot be said that the Einstein theories 
have had, as yet, much direct effect on public think- 
ing. The public has decided not to understand them 
and not to be concerned. Yet even these theories have 
aided the growth of public interest in science, for both 
they and Dr. Einstein were highly spectacular and 
many people who first inquired about science when 
they heard of bent starlight and twisted space and of 
the fourth dimension went on, one imagines, to inter- 
est in simple and more tangible things. 


The Spotlight of Publicity 


Public interest grows so eager, indeed, that many 
scientific men are suffering from disconcerting qualms. 
No one does his best work in a show window; publicity, 
if nothing worse, is a heady wine. Is the popularization 
of science creating, perhaps, a public which will prove 
insatiable to wonders but incapable of real under- 
standing? 

It is not impossible. Certainly there is now no dan- 
ger that science will be neglected by newspapers or 
in the public mind. There may be danger that it will 
be too much diluted for mental nutriment or used as 
sugar coating for doses of less admirable drugs; what 
might be called in advertising jargon the “scientific 
appeal” is now being used in a vast number of men- 
dacious and misleading advertisements. 

Yet who can doubt that on the whole a science- 
interested, fact-minded generation is safer and abler 
than one which settles its problems by appeal to 
ancestors or to goose livers? The profits of 916 Amer- 
ican industrial corporations in the first half of 1929 
were 27.4 per cent higher, says the National City 
Bank, than during the same six months of 1928. That 
such increases have been the rule, not the exception, 
in the past decade of American business is an economic 
commonplace. Some observers see in this enormous 
prosperity a reflection of prohibition. Others cite the 
debts and other European conditions supposedly 
favorable to us; the rapid, and perhaps unwise, con- 
version of our natural resources into cash; false paper 
profits due to speculation, and so on. Each observer 
may have his choice. 


With Science for a Partner 


My choice is the idea that one reason for this enor- 
mously increased earning power of the country, if not 
its chief reason, is growth of the habit of facing facts; 
a habit which interest in the physical sciences has 
germinated in the public mind within these thirty 
years. There are few signs that we in America are likely 
to become a nation of great scientists or great contrib- 
utors to research. But we will be, if we go on as we 
have begun, great users of science. Under the banner 
of a rampant forecast chart, but not forgetting from 
our heraldry some couchant critics watching for mis- 
takes, a habitually fact-facing America may go on, 
it is permissible to hope, to prosperity and accomplish- 
ments still beyond those of to-day. 











WEALTH GROWS GENEROUS 
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tions comparable in extent or magnitude 
to those in the United States during the 
present century. The democratic principle of benevo- 
lence has combined with the unusual opportunities for 
amassing wealth that are furnished by an immense, 
new, and fortunate country to produce a development 
of philanthropy for which history has no parallel. 
Large donors associate their benevolence with a 
sense of gratitude for their own good fortune and with 
a desire to help others. Benjamin Franklin wrote in 
his will in 1790: ‘‘having myself been . . . assisted to 
set up my business . . . by kind loan of Money .. . 
which was the foundation of my Fortune, and of all 
the utility in life that may be ascribed to me, I wish 
to be useful even after my Death, 
if possible, in forming and advanc- 
ing other young men that may be 
serviceable to their Country.” Mr. 
Rockefeller established his Foun- 
dation, in 1913, “to promote the 
well-being and to advance the 
civilization of the peoples of the 
United States and its territories 


HILANTHROPY is as old as history, but 
2 there are no known records of any dona- 
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to be solved. The laws of accumulation will be left 
free; the laws of distribution free. Individualism will 
continue, but the millionaire will be but a trustee for 


the poor, entrusted for a season with a great part of 


the increased wealth of the community, but adminis- 
tering it for the community far better than it could 
or would have done for itself. The best minds will 
thus have reached a stage in the development of the 
race in which it is clearly seen that there is no mode 
of disposing of surplus wealth creditable to thoughtful 
and earnest men into whose hands it flows, save by 
using it year by year for the general good. This day 
already dawns. Men may die without incurring the 
pity of their fellows, still sharers in great business 
enterprises from which their capital cannot be or has 
not been withdrawn, and which is left chiefly at death 
for public uses, yet the day is not 
far distant when the man who 
dies leaving behind him millions 
of available wealth, which were 
free for him to administer during 
life, will pass away ‘unwept, un- 
honored and unsung,’ no matter 





to what use he leaves the dross 
which he cannot take with him. 





and possessions and of foreign 
lands, in the acquisition and dis- 
semination of knowledge, in the 
prevention and relief of suffering, and in the promotion 
by eleemosynary and philanthropic means of any 
and all of the elements of human progress.” 

Mr. Carnegie dwelt also upon the obligations of 
benevolence. In an article which Mr. Gladstone caused 
to be reprinted as The Gospel of Wealth, Mr. Carnegie 
wrote, in 1889: ‘‘Thus is the problem of rich and poor 


All is well since all grows better— 
the motto of Andrew Carnegie. 


Of such as these the public ver- 
dict will then be:—The man who 
dies thus rich dies disgraced.” 
Information collected for the 1929 report of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s Committee on Recent Economic 
Changes in the United States indicates that public 
expenditure for education, libraries, health, and 
charity increased from three quarters of a billion 
dollars in 1915 to two and three-quarter billions in 
1926. Other sources of information estimate that 

















COURTESY CITY MISSION SOCIETY 


Some of the most splendid charitable work and, in total, some of the most extensive in this 
country is done by the organizations taking poor boys and girls from sweltering city streets to 
summer camps and homes. A group at Rethmore Home, Tenafly, New Jersey. 
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personal and private gifts in 1927 amounted to 1,080 
millions for religious purposes, 257 for charity, 214 for 
education, and 58 millions for art, recreation, and 
similar purposes—a total of two billion dollars. It 
is estimated that the total for 1928 amounted to two 
and a third billions. 

There was published by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research in 1928 a study of the trends of 
philanthropy in New Haven, as a typical city. The 
receipts of its philan- 


increasing tendency to conserve the advantages of 
codperative giving which were developed during the 
stress of war, by means of Community Chests and 
national organizations of increasing strength and en- 
larging constituencies. Following the Cleveland Foun- 
dation, established in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1914, there 
have come into existence some seventy community 
foundations, funds, or trusts that are cared for 
by trust companies and committees of disburse- 
ment selected by public 





thropies increased from 
a million dollars in 1900 
to six millions in 1925. 


Hospitals 


During the quarter 
century the receipts of 
Protestant organizations 
were doubled, those of 
Jewish organizations 
multiplied by five, the 
Catholic by six, of mis- 
cellaneous organizations 
by eight, and of hospitals 
by eighteen. Individual 
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officers and representa- 
tive associations. 

While no one of these 
community organiza- 
tions has as yet been in- 
trusted with permanent 
resources approaching 
those of the larger en- 
dowed foundations, a 
number of them have 
been most useful in con- 
ducting disinterested 
surveys and discrimi- 
nating distributions of 
current funds. The value 
of such community serv- 








donors appeared to give EWING GALLOWAY 


away the same propor- 
tion of their wealth 
throughout the period, a 
fourth or a third of one 
per cent annually. Receipts from them increased 
fourfold, from endowments sevenfold. The proportion 
of gifts for religious purposes decreased by one half, 
those for health and character building doubled dur- 
ing the quarter century. 

The extent and nature of giving for health service is 
illustrated by a recent estimate that the country 
spends half a billion a year to maintain its hospitals, 
and by such specific instances as the medical school 
and hospital completed by Vanderbilt University in 
1915 with resources of approximately fifteen million 
dollars; the medical center completed in 1928 by 
Columbia University and the Presbyterian and other 
hospitals at a cost of thirty million dollars; and the 
similar center which has been undertaken by Cornell 
University and the New York Hospital at a prospec- 
tive cost of sixty millions. 

A Handbook of the Churches, issued by the Federal 
Council of Churches in 1927, reports a church member- 
ship in the United States of approximately fifty 
millions, increasing at the rate of a million a year, 
with four billion dollars in property and approximately 
two hundred million dollars of annual income, half 
of which is distributed in other benevolences. There 
are vigorous new movements for community churches, 
city church federations, the consolidation and correla- 
tion of agencies within, and the codperation with one 
another of national churches for religious education 
and for industrial and world peace. The building of 
new and often great churches is so general that the 
Protestant Episcopal Church publishes a periodical 
called The Cathedral Age. 

There are more than two thousand separate agencies 
for social betterment in New York City alone, but the 
National Bureau of Economic Research has noted an 


In 1905 Andrew Carnegie donated $1,500,000 for the 
Temple of Peace at the Hague. Although much 
maligned, this gift to mankind has since seen many 
successful efforts to bring order out of world chaos. 


ice is strikingly illus- 
trated by the completion 
in 1929 by the Russell 
Sage Foundation, with 
the codperation of four 
hundred other organizations, of a plan for the future 
development of New York City and its surroundings. 

Conspicuous among national organizations is the Red 
Cross, which has had ten million members; the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, with properties worth 
two hundred million dollars; the Young Women’s 
Christian Association, the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Hebrew Associations, the Salvation Army, 
the Knights of Columbus, and the Boy and the Girl 


Scouts—all supported by voluntary contributions. 


Millions for Education 


That portion of public giving which goes to educa- 
tion is perhaps the most adequately recorded. The 
United States Bureau of Education reports the in- 
crease between 1900 and 1926 of the equipment of 
our universities and colleges from 162 to 1,356 millions 
of dollars, their endowments from 147 to 938 millions. 
The total assets of these institutions increased sixfold, 
from one third of a billion to two and a third billions 
of dollars, during the quarter century. The same 
Bureau records an increase in gifts and bequests for 
education from 15 million dollars in 1900 to 126 
millions in 1926. 

Columbia University reports the receipt between 
1900 and 1928 of money gifts amounting to seventy 
million dollars; from 1901 to 1910 they averaged a 
million and a half annually, from 1911 to 1920, two 
millions, from 1921 to 1928 five millions. Harvard 
University received gifts averaging three million 
dollars in 1920 and 1921, and four and a half millions 
in 1922, 1924, and 1925. 

The John D. Rockefellers, father and son, have 
given fifty million dollars to the University of Chicago. 
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Senator and Mrs. Leland Stanford gave half that sum 
to the university which bears their name, Mr. George 
Eastman has given an equal amount to the University 
of Rochester, and it is estimated that an equal amount 
will be received by Duke University from the estate 
of James B. Duke. Gordon McKay bequeathed twenty 
million dollars to Harvard University, John W. 
Sterling an equal amount to Yale, and Henry C. 
Frick fifteen millions to Princeton. The recent tend- 
ency of individuals to contribute large sums to in- 
stitutions that are owned and controlled by states is 
conspicuously illustrated by the University of Cali- 
fornia, which has received during the past decade an 
average of at least a million dollars a year from private 
sources. 


Campaigning for Funds 


Experience acquired in securing money for philan- 
thropic purposes during the war was almost immedi- 
ately developed into a profession of fund raising. 
Organizations that have formulated the principles 
of their procedure in securing funds require first a 
clear understanding of the nature, functions, and pros- 
pects of the cause for which money is to be sought, 
precise statements of past and present resources, and 
careful estimates and plans concerning prospective 
gifts, givers, workers, and leaders in the effort. Much 
attention is given to interesting publicity concerning 
the cause for which appeal is made, and to a careful 
estimate in advance of expenses for the campaign. 

A corporation which organized a movement that 
secured fourteen million dollars for Harvard University 
in 1926 has issued an analysis of sixty-eight similar 
campaigns for other colleges which secured a total of 
one hundred and fifty-nine million dollars. This repre- 
sented eighty-two per cent of the total amount sought. 
Thirty-three institutions secured or exceeded the 
amounts expected: ten from one to five per cent more, 
ten from six to twenty-two per cent more; the most 
fortunate five secured thirty, fifty, sixty, eighty, or 
ninety per cent more than was asked for. Thirty-five 
institutions did not reach their goals; five secured less 
than fifty per cent, fourteen from fifty to eighty per 
cent, and sixteen from eighty to one hundred per 
cent of the amounts desired. The sixty-eight cam- 
paigns enlisted thirty thousand workers and secured 
gifts from half a million persons, an average of three 
hundred dollars from each. More than half of the 
nearly six hundred thousand alumni of the institutions 
concerned gave sixty-nine million dollars, half as 
many other persons gave sixty millions, the remainder 
was given by endowed philanthropies. Excluding the 
foundations, sixty-two million dollars were secured 
in gifts of one thousand dollars or more, fifty-nine 
per cent of the money thus coming from three per 
cent of the givers. The cost of the campaigns when 
they were conducted by the colleges themselves aver- 
aged five per cent of the amounts secured, three per 
cent when they were conducted by professional organ- 
izations. 

A similar corporation organized a movement to 
secure twenty million dollars of endowment for Yale 
University, which resulted, in 1928, in securing twenty- 
one million dollars. Three thousand persons codperated 
in the effort; gifts were received from more than 22,000 
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persons, including 17,000 alumni, 5,000 present stu- 
dents, and 700 others; six millions came from gifts of 
$5,000 or less, seven millions from gifts of $5,000 to 
$100,000, and eight millions from gifts of more than 
$100,000 each; the campaign was inaugurated by 
15,000 alumni, united by radio, at one hundred and 
sixty simultaneous dinners in all parts of the world; 
the cost of the campaign, which was provided inde- 
pendently, was two and one-half per cent of the 
amount secured; the work of the professional organi- 
zation was so unobtrusive that many alumni did not 
know of it. This same corporation organized the secur- 
ing of seventy million dollars through one hundred 
and forty other campaigns. 

While the impulse of benevolence appears to be 
part of the original nature of man and has been en- 
couraged by all the great religions, efforts to carry out 
this impulse appear, from the beginning, to have en- 
countered difficulties. Both Greece and Rome at- 
tempted to abolish personal distress by arranging that 
every citizen might have for the asking, food, clothing, 
shelter, and a little money from public funds. Both 
were disconcerted to find that this arrangement did 
not decrease but much increased the number of the 
necessitous. Both Aristotle and Cicero considered the 
problem. Aristotle pointed out that trying to help 
others without careful consideration might do great 
harm by relaxing their own effort ; he recommended, in- 
stead, finding them occupations and possibly money 
to set them up in business. Cicero expressed a similar 
judgment, suggesting that the desire to help could be 
carried out best by a careful study of conditions, an 
understanding of the problem, a certain amount of 
sympathetic guidance, and continuous systematic 
codperation. 

It early became evident that these desirable factors 
would be available only through adequate organiza- 
tion supported by permanent resources; hence philan- 
thropic endowments appear almost as early as any 
high form of civilization. Plato turned his grove of 
Academe into an academy, intrusted it and other 
property to his successors, and in time they developed 
the University of Athens. The Ptolemies endowed 
their library at Alexandria. The younger Pliny en- 
dowed a public school in his native town of Como, 
and his letters are full of very modern discussions of 
the problems, difficulties, and satisfactions of philan- 
thropy. 


Endowed Foundations 


A bulletin of the Russell Sage Foundation libraryr 
issued in 1926, gives information concerning 179 en- 
dowed foundations in the United States. Of the 79 fo, 
which dates of organization or incorporation are given, 
seven were established before 1900; 25 between 1901 
and 1913, at the rate of two a year; 21 between 1914 
and 1920, at the rate of three a year; and 26 between 
1920 and 1925, at the rate of five a year, Fifty-seven 
foundations reported total resources of 839 million 
dollars—21 reporting less than a million dollars each, 
21 from one to five millions each, ten from 10 to 40 
millions, two from 50 to 80 millions, and three more 
than 100 millions each. 

Next in number to the 58 Community Trusts for 
general community needs are 37 for charity, public, 
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and social welfare; 29 for education, including its in- 
ternational aspects; 11 for child welfare; seven for 
health; five for international peace; four for music; 
three each for economics, the fine arts, the benefit of 
negroes, and science; two each for agriculture, indus- 
trial employees, and religion; and one each for the 
blind, for engineering, government, heroism, industry, 
and wild life. 

Two of the earlest foundations in the United 
States came to their first fruition in the twentieth 
century. Benjamin Franklin, who was a pioneer in 
philanthropy as in so many other matters, left in his 
will the sum of £1,000 to the town of Boston and an 
equal amount to the city of Philadelphia, to be lent 
at interest to young married artificers of good char- 
acter. This provision, which was rendered ineffective 
by changes in the system of indenture and apprentice- 
ship, is frequently cited as an illustration of the failure 
of even Franklin’s wisdom to forecast future conditions 
and the unwisdom of relating permanent endowments 
too closely to the conditions of the donor’s own time. 

Franklin’s plan for distributing the benefits of his 
donations, however, is still a model of desirable flexi- 
bility in purpose and procedure. Estimating that each 
of his endowments would have increased to £131,000 
after one hundred years, he requested “the managers 
of the donation to... lay out, at their discretion, one 
hundred thousand pounds in public works, which may 
be judged of most general utility,” and arrange for the 
accumulation of the remainder through another cen- 
tury, at the end of which the whole is to be distrib- 
uted—one fourth by the cities and three fourths by 
the states concerned. 


Franklin’s Benefactions Fructify 


In 1891, largely because there had been few borrow- 
ers, the accumulation in Philadelphia amounted only 
to $90,000. Of this, $20,000 was left to accumulate 
for another century; the remainder, accumulated to 


$133,000 in 1908, was added to the endowment of the 


Franklin Institute, which had been founded in 1824 
for the promotion of science and the useful arts. 
Of the accumulation in Boston of $391,000 in 1891, 
$62,000 was left to accumulate for another century; 
the remainder, accumulated to $408,000 in 1904, was 
used to build the Franklin Union, an industrial school, 
an equal sum being given for its endowment by 
Andrew Carnegie. 


The Carnegie Philanthrofies 


Another early and influential foundation concluded 
its work in the twentieth century. George Peabody 
(1795-1869), a merchant and banker of Danvers, now 
Peabody, Massachusetts, and later of London, estab- 
lished in 1867, after sundry other benevolences, the 
Peabody Education Fund, with $3,000,000 for “‘in- 
tellectual, moral, or industrial education among... 
the Southern and Southwestern states.” This fund 
inaugurated and developed public schools until they 
were taken over by towns and cities, encouraged rural 
schools and the development of state systems of public 
education, and promoted the training of teachers by 
scholarships and by founding at Nashville, Tennessee, 
in 1875, the Peabody Normal College, which became 
in 1913 George Peabody College for Teachers and re- 
ceived the remaining resources of the Peabody Edu- 
cation Fund when it was terminated in 1914. 

Andrew Carnegie (1835-1919) retired from business 
to devote the ability and energy which had accumu- 
lated his hitherto unparalleled fortune to formulating 
and carrying out his “Gospel of Wealth” by distribut- 
ing nine tenths of his fortune during his lifetime, in 
countless gifts, including 8,000 church organs, 3,000 
libraries, and appropriations to 500 universities and 
colleges. 

Two thirds of his total distribution of $350,000,000 
went toward the establishment, endowment, and en- 
largement from time to time of eight large, permanent 
foundations: (1) the Carnegie Institute, of Pittsburgh, 


- Pa., 1896, $27,000,000, including a library, a museum 














COURTESY ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION 


Vanderbilt University owes its existence to three of America’s most generous givers—the 

Vanderbilts, Andrew Carnegie, and the Rockefellers. It was the Rockefeller Foundation 

which recently donated $100,000 to the School of Nursing (building at the right), which ts 
closely associated with the School of Medicine (main structure). 
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of science, a museum and annual international exhibit 
of fine arts, a music hall, and an Institute of Tech- 
nology; (2) the Carnegie Trust for the Universities 
of Scotland, 1901, $10,000,000 for academic buildings, 
equipment, endowment, and scholarships; (3) the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, D. C., 1902, $22,000,- 
000 for investigation, research, discovery, and the 
application of knowledge, including observatories for 
astronomy, laboratories for botany, embryology, geo- 
physics, marine biology, nutrition, and _ terrestrial 
magnetism, departments of evolution, eugenics, eco- 
nomics, history, and sociology, and many publications; 
(4) the Carnegie Hero Fund Commission, 1904, $5,000,- 
000 for the United States, Canada, and Newfoundland, 
followed by an equal sum for similar organizations in 
ten other countries, for medals and money grants for 
education, the payment of debts, the purchase of 
homes, and pensions for the dependents of persons 
who have performed heroic acts, especially in the 
effort to save human life; (5) the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, 1905, $28,000,- 
000 for retiring allowances for officers and teachers in 
universities and colleges, pensions for their widows, 
and for making and publishing educational inquiries; 
(6) the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1910, $10,000,000, for the study and prevention of 
war through international information, friendship, un- 
derstanding, education, organization, publication, law, 
and justice; (7) the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
1911, $125,000,000, for use in the United States, and, 
subsequently, $10,000,000 for use elsewhere, in the 
advancement and diffusion of knowledge and under- 
standing, through schools, libraries, research, publica- 
tion, and the like; and (8) the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trust, 1916, $10,000,000, for the improve- 
ment of the well-being of the masses of the people 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Five Rockefeller Interests 
John D. Rockefeller and John D.-Rockefeller, Jr., 


have included, in varied benefactions which approxi- 
mate $600,000,000, the establishment, endowment, and 
enlargement from time to time of five large founda- 
tions: (1) the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, 1901, $39,000,000 for the investigation 
through hospitals, laboratories, and publications, 
of the nature, cause, prevention, and treatment of 
disease; (2) the General Education Board, 1902, 
$129,000,000 for the promotion of economic wel- 
fare through agriculture and public education in the 
Southern states, of colleges, universities, and medical 
schools, and of educational research, experiment, and 
publication throughout the United States; (3) the 
Rockefeller Foundation, 1913, $183,000,000, to 
promote the well-being of mankind throughout the 
world by studies leading to the eradication of the 
causes of human ills, such as hookworm, malaria, 
tuberculosis, and yellow fever, by demonstrations of 
better conditions in hospitals, nursing, public health 
and hygiene, and by the establishment of welfare 
programs, as in scientific and medical education, 
which may later become independent; (4) the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 1918, $73,000,000 
for general charitable and philanthropic purposes, 
especially through the development of research, 


stipends, and institutions in the social sciences; and 
(5) the International Education Board, 1923, $20,. 
000,000 for the advancement of education through- 
out the world, especially through scientific research, 
fellowships, and the like. The last two organizations 
were consolidated in 1929 with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, which, it is estimated, has now brought physical 
betterment to thirty million "gaple throughout the 
world. In accordance with the wishes of the founders, 
the several Rockefeller foundations have distributed 
not only their income but also $225,000,000 of their 
capital funds. 


Old Fears Proven Groundless 


Other foundations having resources of ten or more 
million dollars each include the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, incorporated in 1905 by Elizabeth Milbank 
Anderson, with $10,000,000 especially for studies and 
demonstrations of child welfare, mental hygiene, and 
individual and community health; the Russell Sage 
Foundation, established in 1907 by Mrs. Russell 
Sage, with $10,000,000, later increased by $5,000,000, 
for the improvement of social and living conditions in 
the United States, especially through the organiza- 
tion of charity, education, recreation, remedial loans, 
social legislation, and through libraries, research, 
surveys, statistics, exhibits, and publications; the 
Commonwealth Fund, established in 1918 by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness, with $38,000,000, “‘for the wel- 
fare of mankind,” especially through clinics and 
demonstrations of child health, guidance, and mental 
hygiene, rural hospitals, the training of social workers 
and educational fellowships, research, and publications; 
the Juilliard Musical Foundation, of New York, 
established in 1919 by a bequest of $20,000,000 from 
Augustus D. Juilliard, for the musical education of 
gifted students and of the public; the Duke Endow- 
ment, established in 1924 by James B. Duke, with 
$40,000,000, increased by bequest in 1925, for Duke 
University, other universities and colleges, hospitals, 
the building and maintenance of churches, pensions 
for clergymen, and the care of orphans in North and 
South Carolina; and the Julius Rosenwald Fund, 
established in 1912 and amounting in 1928 to $20,000,- 
000, for the health and education of negroes, other 
backward races, and other persons of small means. 

A number of early endowments were so rigid in 
their specifications as to make them inapplicable in 
later times, and there have been restrictive court de- 
cisions, like that concerning the McKay bequest to 
Harvard University: “the income of the . . . endow- 
ment must be administered according to the intention 
of the founder . . . even thoughit be at variance with our 
views of policy and expediency.” In general, however, 
the fears concerning the power of wealth concentrated 
in foundations and their indefinite continuance of 
the wishes of their founders, which were formu- 
lated by the English economist Adam Smith and the 
French Turgot, both in 1776, have not been fulfilled. 

In fine, the citizens of the United States have come 
to look upon these privately endowed yet representa- 
tive and responsible foundations as a natural and 
desirable development in philanthropic endeavor and 
to receive from them much of the aid and guidance 
that are furnished by governments in other countries. 
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SECRETARY WILBUR 


And the Greatest Welfare Job in the World 


By WILLIAM ATHERTON Du PUY 





HOWARD twilight of an autumn evening, 
some thirty-six years ago, an inordinately 
attenuated youth sprawled abandonedly 
at a pine table in a room of one of the new 
dormitory buildings on the campus of Stanford Uni- 
versity, which was just then taking form. His long 
legs wound in and out among the rungs of 

his chair. His right hand traced geo- 
metric figures on a scratch tablet. 
His left arm, beginning at the 

point where such members 
ordinarily have their origin, 

passed over his head, 

covered his right ear, 

passed behind his neck, 

returned to his left ear, 

with which it toyed 

idly. It was a habitual 

gyration but one which, 

being quite beyond the 

capacities of any other 

youth on the campus, was 

destined to set its perpetra- 

tor apart from the generality 

of students. 

The lanky youth whistled as he 
worked and contorted, and the tone 
of his music making was pitched in 
an alto key. 

There came a rapping at the door. 
It was a firm, orderly rapping, lacking 
the playfulness which would have accompanied an 
invasion by a student friend. At the same time it 
lacked the staccato of authority which lies in pro- 
fessorial knuckles. 

When the door opened a round-faced, middle-sized 
young man entered, and Herbert Hoover and Ray 
Lyman Wilbur stood face to face for the first time. 
Hoover in characteristically modulated tones intro- 
duced himself as the representative on the campus of 
a steam laundry. His service was well organized. It 
was giving satisfaction to many students. His com- 
missions for getting and handling the business were 
his major means of support. Could he get the Wilbur 
patronage? He did. 


“Food Will Win the War’ 


Nearly a quarter of a century elapsed. A World 
War had come, and the United States was in it. In 
Washington mushroom agencies for handling the 
multitudinous problems that arose sprung up over- 
night. Two men who had hurried to the capital were 
given a room in the Department of the Interior 
Building. One was very tall and lanky. He must have 
measured six feet four. The other was middle sized 
and round faced. There were just the two of them 
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Wilbur receives the oath of office from 
W. B. Acker, chief clerk (right), 
while his predecessor in the Coolidge 


working together. They went up and down the hall 
and borrowed lead pencils and paper clips from govern- 
ment clerks. The tall man seemed to be the secretary 
for the round-faced one. As he worked he whistled 
in an alto key. One gathered from the earnestness of 
the two that they were starting something which they 
regarded as important. In a little while, as 
a matter of fact, a whole building 
was given over to them. The 
agency which they had started 
was called the Food Ad- 
ministration. The middle- 
sized one was the head 
of it, and the lanky one 
had charge of the con- 
servation branch of it. 
He it was who broad- 
cast the slogan: “‘ Food 

will win the war.” 
When he was eight- 
een and a junior at 
Stanford, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, having evidenced a 
special interest in zodlogy, 
was sent, with another student, 
to Arizona to gather for the Uni- 
versity’s zodlogical museum speci- 
mens of the little fauna of this desert 
region. The two spent a summer in 
camp, first in old Fort Lowell, which 
had been abandoned, then in the 
Huachuca Mountains, back of Tombstone, and finally 
over in the cattle country along the San Pedro River. 
They got specimens of rattlesnakes, Gila monsters, 
horned toads, of humming birds from the tropics that 
invade this region but never get east of the Rockies. 
These specimens may still be seen in the Stanford 
Zodlogical Museum. But Wilbur states that the great- 
est satisfaction growing out of the trip was the skill 
that he acquired as a camp cook. He has gone into the 
mountains and utilized the skill most summers since. 
Now come summer Saturdays in Washington in 
the year 1929. The President’s automobile is likely to 
roll out of the White House gates along about ten in 
the morning, down along the Lee Highway, through 
Virginia, and up the slopes of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, where Rapidan River offers solitude and trout. 
Or the route may be over the roller-coaster hills of 
Maryland to the point where Lawrence Richey, one 
of his secretaries, has bought a stretch of wild land 
and where fish and solitude likewise reign. A most fre- 
quent companion of the President on these trips is 
the long-legged person whose laundry he solicited so 
many years ago. Often it happens, too, that two 
ladies go along. Thirty-six years ago (if one may be 
pardoned for mentioning so long a period in the life of a 
lady) these selfsame two feminine persons wore aprons, 


West, looks on. 
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mixed chemicals, and noted reactions in Stanford 
University laboratories. There they met the laundry 
agent and his customer, and test tubes became the 
pipes of Pan that whistled the four to the altar. 

Strange and grand adventures and accomplishments 
have come to these four people, and it has happened 
that they have often engaged them together. Both 
have palm-fringed homes on the hills at Palo Alto 
that overlook Stanford campus. One couple now lives 
at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, in a quite 
famous mansion, while the other is temporarily domi- 
ciled in a hotel but three blocks away. 


Wards of the Government 


But whatever else happens on these Saturday 
junkets Wilbur fries the fish, all the time whistling 
softly in an alto key. 

And now that this long-time friend of the President 
has come to the Secretaryship of the Department of 
the Interior—which handles the public domain and 
the dual purpose of which is conservation and edu- 
cation—there appears another odd outgrowth of the 
rattlesnake specimens that he collected in Arizona 
when the ’90’s were young. The fact that the desert 
country seized his youthful imagination remains 
with him. He has a theory that the desert should be 
conserved. He would keep the sagebrush plain, the 

















EWING GALLOWAY 
Reclamation of vast stretches of unproductive land comes 
under the Secretary of the Interior. Shoshone, on the 
Shoshone River, Wyo., is our highest irrigation dam. 
It towers three hundred and twenty-eight feet. 
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mesquite flats, the cactus that studs the foothills, the 
horned toads, the roadrunners, the coyote that howls 
so mournfully at night about the camp fire, undis- 
turbed in the solitudes that God gave them, against 
the possibility that the changing cycle of time may 
develop the purpose for which they were created. 

The long-legged chap, it seems, is a bit of a poet 
and seer who does not always look at matters with a 
mass-psychology slant. There was the time, for in- 
stance, when his medical practice had been developed 
to the point where it brought in $40,000 a year. Then 
Stanford developed a medical school and offered him 
a chair for $6,000. He promptly accepted it because 
he saw in it a possibility that seemed more worth 
while than his practice. Personal considerations are 
unimportant. Here is the thing to be done. The estab- 
lished order deserves no quarter because of hoary age. 
Observe how his method works out among the old- 
fashioned bureaus of a Federal department. 

There is, for instance, the Indian Bureau, which 
spends about $15,000,000 a year and generations ago 
worked out the detail of doing it. Many agencies, 
many inspectors, schools, hospitals, a large adminis- 
trative staff at Washington were maintained by the 
Indian Service. To be sure, the governmental policy 
of assimilating the Indian had been declared more 
than a hundred years ago. To be sure, many larger 
racial groups actually had been absorbed. But the 
Indian remained a person apart. The existence of the 
Indian Bureau depended on his doing so. That agency 
which long ago should have worked itself out of the 
picture grew larger year by year. 


A Bureau That Must Go 


Secretary Wilbur looked it over and announced a 
new policy. It was the sort of thing he had done at 
Stanford University when he became its president 
and decided that the hordes of freshmen and sopho- 
mores could be limited, to the advantage of the upper 
classes. The alumni had raved, but he had quietly 
reiterated his view and in time made it a reality. He 
said that the Indian Bureau should tend to disappear 
and should become nonexistent in a generation. The 
reservations, he believed, were the worst place in the 
world for young Indians. They should be put to work, 
should be independent and self-supporting and for 
the most part scattered out among the rest of us. 
The Public Health services and the public school serv- 
ices of the nation and state should take them over. 
They should be weaned. Give them a pickle and let 
them howl. Wardship should go. 

Secretary Wilbur ran his fingers through the Indian 
Bureau as he might through a house of cards—which 
treatment was quite disturbing to it. After the stirring 
up he proclaimed an actual purpose for the Bureau, 
gave it a definite thing to do. The Bureau, drowsing in 
the lethargy of the status quo, does not yet know 
this. It is still talking, for example, of its plans for an 
expanding service, not yet realizing that there are to 
be none such. 

There was once a settler who built himself a cabin. 
When it was done he bought a stove and brought it 
home. He tried to get it in at his door, but it stuck. 
He waited until a solitary neighbor, living ten miles 
farther back, passed; then he elicited his assistance. 
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They got at the stove, one inside the 
house, one out. They labored with the 
stove for a long time. 

“It’s no use,” the settler finally 
admitted. “We can’t get it in.” 

“Hell,” ejaculated the neighbor, 
“T thought you wanted it outside!” 

There is as yet no better under- 
standing than this between the Secre- 
tary of the Interior and his Bureaus 
of the old order. 

President Hoover had been in office 
but eight days when he issued his 
statement that “there will be com- 
plete conservation of government oil 
in this administration.”” He had been 
a member of the Oil Conservation 
Board for years, knew the waste that 
was going on, and was determined 
that steps should be taken to stop it. 
The very next day Wilbur, in the 
Department of the Interior, stopped 














all permits to prospect for oil on = =wiNe catroway 
government land and announced that 

only where circumstances made it 

mandatory would he sign any lease 

for producing oil on such lands. He 

stated that any lease would be signed “with a reluctant 
hand.” He double-dared anybody to try to make him 
attach his John Hancock. 

Everybody had known for years that there had 
been overproduction of oil. Everybody knew of the 
millions of barrels wastefully and expensively held 
above ground when it might have remained in Nature’s 
storage tanks below until it was needed. Everybody 
knew of the losses due to competitive development of 
new fields. 

This college president, humanitarian, physician, 
man of the laboratories, took hold of the job of con- 
serving the oil of the nation. He called the industry to 
Washington. That industry was ready to agree to limit 
production. It said so. The Attorney General raised 
the question of a possible violation of antitrust law 
and stopped this agreement on the part of producers. 
They were hurt at being thus blocked in the accom- 
plishment of an obviously desirable result. They said 
that they were at the end of the road. 

Secretary Wilbur suggested mildly that there might 
be another way. Why could not production be con- 
trolled through an agreement among the states? 
Nobody paid much attention to this suggestion. It 
was reiterated in the days that followed. It took hold 
and grew. The President called a conference of 
governors to consider such an agreement. The solu- 
tion is working itself out. 


High Priest of Conservation 


In the meantime Kettleman Hills, in California, 
had appeared as a new field of stupendous possibili- 
ties. Why, the Secretary asked, should it not be made 
a demonstration of the proper and economical devel- 
opment of a field as a unit? Why not avoid the horse- 
trace method of well drilling and gas wastage? 

The professor in the Cabinet, five months after 
assuming office, turned over countless telegrams of 


Navajo Indians in their winter home in the Canyon de 
Chelly, Arizona. In summer, these people live in huts 
made of grass and leaves. Indian education and better- 
ment are problems of the Department of the Interior. 


commendation and condemnation, grinned gleefully, 
and went on whistling in his low-toned way. 

And about this time it began to be noticed that a 
term which was dominant in governmental circles 
twenty years ago had begun to come back into current 
conversation. That term is “conservation.” The Secre- 
tary of the Interior believes that conservation and 
education dominate the department over which he 
presides. There are evidences that a new conservation, 
not at all theoretical but actually applied, one linked 
with “orderly development,” a favorite term of the 
Secretary, is to find a place in the Hoover Adminis- 
tration. Secretary Wilbur seems destined to be its 
high priest. 


The Menace of Centralization 


In the American mind, Secretary Wilbur says, there 
is too much of the conception of immediate returns 
from the land. It must be plowed up and made to 
grow crops. If it is forest land, sheep must be grazed 
on it to produce wool. Not enough value is attached 
to wild land. We lose sight of such items as the main- 
tenance of stream flow, the prevention of erosion. 
We must learn to think of land other than in terms 
of the farm. 

The position of the Federal government toward 
education has long been a matter of controversy. 
There have been those, for example, who have favored 
the development of a department to direct education 
from Washington. The Secretary of the Interior 
promptly made himself clear on this point. 

“A department of education,” he said, “is not re- 
quired. The source of government with us is local. 
Too much help from afar is harmful to the initiative 
and self-reliance requisite for character in a commu- 
nity. There is a distinct menace in the centralization 
in the national government of any large educational 
scheme with extensive financial resources available. 
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Provision within a department adequately financed 
for research, survey, and the dissemination of informa- 
tion as to methods is all that is needed.” 

There are organized groups for and against a De- 
partment of Education. Religious affiliations are 
likely to determine their alignment: They are thought 
to typify political dynamite. Some of them held that 
the Secretary had got on the wrong side. 

As a matter of fact, he was setting “up a series of 
policies for his bureaus, strung together like the 
dummy rabbits, ducks, and foxes that go marching 
by at the shooting gallery for everybody to crack at. 
They were the well-thought-out policies of an un- 
trammeled mind. 


Fraud and the Pension Bureau 


The Pension Bureau is another of those venerable 
agencies of government, perhaps competent, perhaps 
not, pampered by Congress, paying stipends to three 
times as many widows as veterans of the Civil War, 
furnished with about 240 million dollars a year to dis- 
burse. The Secretary set up a policy as a target. 

“Tt is particularly important,” he said, “to eliminate 
all elements of fraud in connection with pensions. 
While there is every reason for helping those who have 
rendered the requisite service to their country, there 
is also every reason for not bringing in among those 
so honored and helped any who are not deserving. 

“Tf the Pension Bureau is to be effective, a high 
grade of medical service is demanded. The important 
individual decisions, frequently involving substantial 
sums of money, should be based largely upon the 
physical findings of the medical staff.” 

These are conventional-sounding phrases. Nobody 
has paid any attention to them. Yet it may turn 
out that they mean much. One man may make a 
statement, and it will turn out to be a conversational 
pleasantry. Another may say the same thing, and it 
will find a place in history. 

This Department of the Interior over which the 
service-seeking Wilbur presides is a strange conglom- 
eration of the old and the new, of agencies that are 
hobbling to the grave, of those of stunted growths but 
latent possibilities, of those that are young and full of 
developing vigor. 


A Hodgepodge of Agenctes 


There is the Land Office, for instance, which has 
been the real-estate agency of the government, has 
sold an empire to the west, but which has run its 
course. It has been drooling along for years on a task 
of decreasing importance. It should finish the assign- 
ment of their grant lands to the railroads, should turn 
over its remnants of public lands to the states and 
remaining mineral rights to the Bureau of Mines, and 
die. The Geological Survey, which has been the ex- 
plorer and map maker for the government, finds its 
province growing less important. The Bureau of Mines, 
which was created some years ago, cut the heart out 
of it and might well absorb it. The Pension Bureau, 
guardian primarily of the veteran of the Civil War, 
recipient of profligated appropriations from a polit- 
ical party which has always thought that it must 
purchase the support of those who had served the 
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government on the battlefield, is another decadent 
agency in the Department of the Interior. Though 
the number of Civil War veterans on its rolls has 
decreased to one tenth of what it was some thirty 
years ago, the appropriations for pensions have in- 
creased by more than fifty per cent. This Bureau 
presents, obviously, a problem which calls for a bit 
of nonpolitical thinking. 

The Federal Bureau of Education and the Indian 
Service are vital Bureaus of the Department that 
have never found themselves. The former might at- 
tain its proper sphere if all the agencies of government 
having to do with education were gathered under its 
wing. The latter could work out the Indian problem 
in a generation, could secure the assimilation of that 
race into the body politic and its emancipation for 
wardship, if it but stuck to the demonstrated fact 
that a reservation is the worst place there is for the 
native American and shaped its course accordingly. 

There are but two really alive branches of the De- 
partment of the Interior—the National Park Service 
and the Reclamation Bureau. The Federal park 
system has grown in a decade and a half from next to 
nothing to an empire of the open where generations 
yet to come can find recreation. It is still growing. 
Proper organization calls for the delivery to this serv- 
ice of the National Historical Parks, now in charge 
of the War Department, and their improved adminis- 
tration. Thus is a heritage being developed that is 
destined to become a proud monument of this genera- 
tion. 


Reorganization ts Called For 


The Reclamation Bureau, likewise, is building 
magnificently. Those fertile oases in the dry country 
that challenge the world to present areas that can 
match them in productiveness are its creations. Some- 
times it has gone too far north in its undertaking, has 
developed projects where the season is too short to 
yield with sufficient abundance to warrant the ex- 
penditures for which it calls. And now it is to shackle 
the mad Colorado, tame such floods as have heretofore 
derided feeble man, and give its demonstration of the 
master engineering feat of the ages. 

The present tasks of the Department of the Interior 
are not its fair share of the work of the government. 
It needs more to do. It might well take over Public 
Health, an obvious problem of the Interior, which is 
now oddly in the Treasury Department, where it is 
quite unwelcome. The Forest Service, now in the 
Department of Agriculture, would take its adminis- 
trative place gracefully beside that of National Parks, 
Reclamation, Lands. The Bureau of Roads is obviously 
a problem of the Interior and an engineering brother 
to Reclamation. It should come to Interior. The Vet- 
erans Bureau, which handles soldier problems growing 
out of the World War and is an independent establish- 
ment, might well be combined with the Pension Bureau 
and brought under a Cabinet officer. Such additions 
should be made to this sturdy administrative unit 
that the proper balance may be maintained in the 
whole scheme of the functioning of the government 
and that an active person like Hoover’s boy friend, 
when he comes into the Cabinet, may be given an 
adequate administrative opportunity. 
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COLLAPSING TIME AND SPACE 


Tail Spin, Traffic Light, S O S, Microphone, Tablocd—These Twentieth-Century 


Words Bespeak Revolutionary Strides in Travel and Communication 


By SILAS BENT 


= IDE attention has been centered of late on 
eI = the dirigible as an agency of transoceanic 
Z\ travel. It was in 1900 that Count Zeppe- 
lin built the first airship, and the princi- 
ples of its design still hold good, although details have 
been vastly improved. By 1912 Zeppelins were carrying 
passengers over regular routes in Germany, and during 
the World War they were a valuable arm of that 
country’s military forces. The Graf Zeppelin to-day 
is one of the mechanical wonders of mankind. Yet 
Great Britain and the United States are building 
dirigibles twice as large. 

During the present century, it is safe to say, the 
ingenuity exhibited in mechanizing not only transpor- 
tation but communication surpasses the inventiveness 
of all the centuries preceding. The automobile has 
nearly driven the horse from our streets, we manufac- 
ture books by the million, the airplane delivers mail 
with almost incredible speed, 
the radio and the newsreel 


“The civilized man has built a coach,” said Emer- 
son, ‘‘ but has lost the use of his feet. . . . His notebooks 
impair his memory; his libraries overload his wit . . . 
and it may be a question whether machinery does not 
encumber.” Thus did a New England transcendentalist 
anticipate by more than half a century those pub- 
licists who to-day decry the Machine Age. But tennis 
stars, channel swimmers, and the hurrying throngs 
along our city pavements are living denials that man 
has lost his feet; and if our enormous library output 
has certain disadvantages it yet has made possible that 
spread of literacy and information without which 
democratic institutions must perish. If steam, internal- 
combustion, and Diesel engines have robbed the seas 
of the romance of sailing ships, they have helped make 
possible the annual education of the tourist. 

Nowadays American tourists spend three quarters 
of a billion dollars a year irritating and enriching 

other countries, and helping 





acquaint us swiftly with cur- 
rent events in our visible 
and invisible environment. 


Accelerando 


Since World’s Work was 
founded, improvements in 
the machinery of motion 
and communication have 
affected profoundly the eco- 
nomic, political, and cultural 
life of the United States. 
The doings of the globe are 
at our very finger tips, we 
talk across the seas, we re- 
ceive on midocean liners the 
doings of the stock market. 
Mobile mechanics has shifted 
populations, constructed 
paved highways throughout 
this country, developed the 
mass-production system in 





to settle international bal- 
ances. Americans returning 
from Europe outnumber the 
immigrants bound for our 
shores. The comfort, se- 
curity, and speed of ocean 
travel, made possible by im- 
proved machinery, account 
mainly for the fact that half 
a million of our people go 
abroad each year, whereas 
at the end of the past cen- 
tury the number was hardly 
fifty thousand. 


All Conveniences 


Ocean liners so long that 
New York must lengthen 
her piers to berth them, so 
big that they can carry five 
thousand passengers and a 
crew of two thousand, are 
a development of this cen- 








the factory, instituted new 
divisions of labor, brought 
urban congestion and violent 
death, constructed new sub- 
urbs, flung skyscrapers 
higher and ever higher, shrunk time and space. We 
have enough motor cars to move the entire popula- 
tion of one hundred and ten millions simultaneously ; 
and whatever may be said against the automobile, 
A.W. Childs, official of the Department of Commerce, 
lsauthority for the statement that the automobile, 
during the past twenty-five years, has been perhaps 
the greatest single factor in this country’s development. 


The scene at Herald Square, New York, thirty 
years ago. Steam elevated trains were running, 
and of course there were very few skyscrapers. 


tury, indeed of recent years. 
Staterooms in some are 
equipped with wireless tele- 
phones, so that the pas- 
senger may talk with his 
home or his office. Beds have succeeded bunks, windows 
the portholes. Swimming pools, gymnasiums, lounges, 
and dance halls are provided for the health and pleas- 
ure of travelers. No longer does sooty smoke belch 
from the stacks of these liners, in most cases; they 
use electricity or oil or a combination of the two 
for their motive power. Once set on a given course, 
they may maintain it automatically and unerringly, 
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without human interference, by the use of the gyro- 
scope compass, a twentieth-century development. This 
mechanical steersman is surer than the human pilot. 
It has an accuracy and tirelessness beyond the human 
hand and brain. 

The Diesel engine, which has come into sporadic 
use of late not only in power plants but in all forms of 
transportation, including railroad locomotives, burns 
cheap fuel oil, which is sprayed directly into the cylin- 
ders when the pistons are near the top of their stroke, 
where the heat of compression ignites it. The com- 
pression pressure is five hundred pounds to the square 
inch, compared with ninety pounds in the ordinary 
gasoline engine. The first Diesels were installed in the 
United States twenty-five years ago, but it is only of 
late years that they have found widening markets in 
the airplane, automobile, and locomotive fields. 


Decrying the Horseless Buggy 


The airplane and the automobile have cut in seri- 
ously on railroad profits and prestige during this 
century. Accepting the Biblical advice to agree with 
thine adversary, the railroad has made _ terms 
with both of them and is working in coéperation with 
them. When Warren S. Stone was president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, a year or so 
before his death, he told me that his organization 
foresaw, as a development of this century, the possi- 
bility that the airplane might supplant the railroad 
altogether, and was preparing to make the change to 
flying if need be. But let us see first about the auto- 
mobile. 

When William C. Durant said that some day half a 
million automobiles would be manufactured annually 
in the United States, George W. Perkins was shocked. 
“Tf he has any sense,” the financier growled, “‘he’ll 
keep these notions to himself, in case he ever wants to 
borrow any money.” (In 
1928 we produced nine 
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Money, and Motors, from which I have gleaned these 
facts, observe: 


Heraldry has gone. The sturdy trek behind the covered 
wagon is no more. Business has become the last great hero- 
ism. In its beginnings the automobile business was as were-— 
and will be—the beginnings of all businesses, a conflict of the 
hard-muscled and strong-willed; for only they will survive, 


Survival meant, for one thing, taking the automo- 
bile out of the luxury class and making it a necessary, 
which it now is. It has quite altered the economic and 
industrial reflexes of this country, as well as its social 
life. It has made the suburb possible for city dwellers, 
changed country life, and brought about the construc- 
tion of hard roads throughout the United States. It 
has given birth to a million roadhouses. It has evoked 
a new vocabulary, in the forefront of which is “joy 
rider”; and it has meekly taken the blame for a lot 
of the faults attributed to the Younger Generation. 
It has given us the ubiquitous taxicab and all but 
driven the beloved horse from our streets. It has 
been estimated that New York City’s taxi bill was 
$160,000,000 in 1928—a sum greater than the revenues 
of all the subways, elevated lines, and surface systems 
there. 

And it has caused a costly urban traffic congestion, 
for which every city dweller pays an unseen and often 
unrealized tax. You must pay more in nearly any large 
city to get a ton of coal from the railroad to your home 
than the railroad has received for moving it from the 
mines to your city. Traffic congestion, not the so- 
called crime wave, is every large city’s major problem. 

How are we to estimate the losses in energy, in 
fatigue, in headaches from the inhalation of poisonous 
gases discharged from the motors, in the loss of life 
and limb? In 1928 there were 25,800 automobile 
fatalities in the United States, and sixty-five per cent 
of them involved pedestrians. Only thirteen per cent 
resulted from automobile 
collisions; only four per 





times as many cars as Du- 
rant predicted, with thou- 
sands to spare.) Walter 
Flanders told Henry Ford: 
“This new plaything of 
yours won't sell.” (Ford 
had already by 1929, sold 
fifteen million “play- 
things.” ) Frederick J. 
Haynes refused a job with 
Ford because he didn’t see 
how the man could possibly 
pay the proffered salary of 
$2,500 a year. Chauncey 
Depew, advising a nephew 
not to invest $5,000 in 
Ford stock, said oracularly : 
“Nothing has come along 
to beat the horse.” J. P. 
Morgan & Company re- 
fused to buy in 1908 five 
million dollars’ worth of 
automobile securities now 








cent from collisions with 
trains. 


Motor Cars 


The rate of accidents 
from burns, drownings, 
railroads, and street cars 
decreased from twenty to 
fifty per cent from that of 
the preceding year; only 
the rate of accidents from 
automobiles increased, and 
it increased in greater pro- 
portion than did the in- 
crease in the number of cars 
and trucks. There were, at 
the end of the year, twenty 
million passenger cars alone 
in operation on our streets 
and highways. 

These twenty million 











CULVER SERVICE 


worth two hundred mil- 
lions. McManus and Beas- 
ley, in their book on Men, 


From the New York Daily Graphic for March 15, 
1877: The Orator of the Future. A remarkable predic- 


tion of the radio as used in the Hoover-Smith campaign. 


passenger cars did not 
measure the output of our 
factories. Three million 
machines manufactured in 
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“his country were running in alien lands. During 1928 
aalf a billion dollars’ worth were sold and distributed 
abroad. You may now travel from Bagdad to Damas- 
cus by motor if the camel’s slow movement is dis- 
agreeable. “We Fix Flats,” say signs along the road 
from Rangoon to Mandalay. In the jungles of Papua, 
at the beginning of 1929, there were 135 motor cars. 
In Shanghai and Hongkong, in Osaka and Melbourne, 
in the Fiji Islands and 
Iceland and. Afghanistan, 


correspond with “seasick.” But it is probable that air- 
sickness will become obsolescent, except in extremely 
rough weather, as the plane is further improved. I 
have flown in Europe in a plane which moved as 

smoothly as an automobile over a concrete road. 
Flying was in its pinfeathers until the World War. 
At the outbreak of that crisis the art was ten years 
and eight months old, dating it from the first flight 
the Wrights made from 





in Persia and Morocco 
the pervasive American 
motor car is to be found. 
General Motors alone is in 
business in 104 countries. 


**Autotosis”? 


With Ford and his com- 
petitors producing 
4,600,000 cars in a single 
year, how (assuming that 
room can be found for 








the North Carolina sand 
dunes. The imperative 
necessity that armies be 
supplied with eyes in the 
air so stimulated the im- 
agination and spurred the 
energies of men that the 
planes were improved 
with amazing rapidity. 
They became not only 
the eyes of armies but 
their scouts;and the aerial 
encounters of brilliant 
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them to move about the 
streets) are they to be 
housed in crowded cities? 
Well, New York City has a twenty-four-story garage, 
centrally located, where cars are received and de- 
livered at the ground level. The customer shuts off 
his motor when he surrenders it aboard an elevator, 
and it is not started again until the customer starts 
it. An electric parker places and delivers it, and de- 
livery at the street level is guaranteed in three 
minutes, from any part of the garage! Some depart- 
ment stores provide parking spaces for their customers. 
To maintain an automobile in New York, with a 
chauffeur, costs about $5,000 a year. 

Passenger cars have cut in heavily on railroad rev- 
enues, since many persons now tour in them and 
use them for commuting; but it was the bus with 
which the railroad joined hands. At the middle of 1929 
there were more than 100,000 motor buses in the 
United States, and sixty railroads owned 2,200 of them. 
In the aggregate the buses covered some 800,000 miles 
of route, and it was estimated that during the year 
they would roll up a mileage of a billion and three 
quarters, carrying about 1,800,000,000 passengers. 
Some of them belonged to schools and local operators, 
but the majority were in interurban or long-distance 
service. In long-distance rides the bus fare was about 
sixty per cent of the railroad fare, not counting sleeping 
accommodations in either case. On transcontinental 
trails, where perhaps half a dozen covered Conestoga 
wagons passed in pioneer days, a thousand motor 
buses now whirl along in the same length of time, 
each with a capacity of twenty to thirty-six passengers. 
They have, indeed, brought into being a new traveling 
public. 

Well, we have a new disease (or are said to have it) 
as a result of all this motoring. It is called ‘‘autotosis.” 
The state department of public health in California 
coined the word, saying that the symptoms were head- 
aches, dizziness, and that tired feeling. The cause 
assigned was a modified carbon-monoxide poisoning, 
from breathing air tainted with the exhaust from 
automobiles. And we have the word “airsick,” to 


Roy Knabenshue flying his foot-propelled bicycle- 
blimp. This in 1900; to-day, a trip around the world. 


aces on both sides were 
the outstanding indi- 
vidual feats of a conflict 
which had been mecha- 
nized until individuals counted for little on the ground. 

In the United States the development of airplane 
manufacture as an industry dates back not farther 
than 1923; yet in 1928, according to the National 
City Bank, this baby industry made a higher rate of 
profits—thirty-four per cent—than any other. The 
value of the output of planes for that year was put by 
the Department of Commerce at $43,812,318, the 
selling price of 4,346 craft. Of these 107 were seaplanes. 
Two years before only 1,125 land and 61 sea planes 
had been turned out, with an aggregate value of 


$8,871,027. 


“The Way of an Eagle” 


The chief use of the commercial plane, obviously, 
is as a mail carrier. Nearly thirty private air- 
transportation companies have contracts with the 
Post Office Department for this work. But they are by 
no means the sum of recognized manufacturers in 
that field, for there are sixty of them. The others are 
not idle, for they must meet the demands of taxi 
operators, merchants, manufacturers, bankers, miners, 
and lumber executives. Mining concerns in New 
Mexico, Nevada, and Arizona, for example, find air- 
craft invaluable in delivering to well-nigh inaccessi- 
ble pits food, drills, repair parts, and hospital supplies. 
Such pits are easily accessible, of course, to the plane, 
which takes no heed of canyons or of mountains. 

Lumbermen, too, use airplanes to transport men 
and equipment, as well as to cruise over their domains 
and map them. The aerial camera, greatly improved 
since the World War, may now take photographs from 
a height of 20,000 feet which when enlarged show in 
detail roads and sheds. Aerial maps are used for town 
planning, in court as evidence, and for tax revaluation. 

Having learned “the way of an eagle in the air,” 
man proposes to profit by it. His Dedalian achieve- 
ments already show handsome dividends. Yet it 
must be admitted that they have some drawbacks. 
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The noise of airplanes overhead threatens to become 
a national nuisance. There is no reason why the motor 
of an airplane shouldn’t be muffled as easily as the 
motor of an automobile; but there remains the prob- 
lem of silencing propellers. The governments of all the 
principal nations are trying, as a military precaution, 
to find some solution. 

Great Britain and France outrank this country in 
the number of military planes, but we have more 
factories for all purposes than both of them together, 
and we lead the world in the number of miles flown 
daily over commercial routes. Only Germany sur- 
passed us, at the beginning of 1929, in the number of 
passengers and tonnage of freight carried. Yet the 
United States did not subsidize aviation, as did nearly 
every European country. All we did was to put at the 
disposal of manufacturers the best engineering brains 
Washington could command. 


Making a Mole of Man 


How, then, about the railroad and the airplane? 
On June 14, 1929, the Universal Aviation Corporation, 
in codperation with the New York Central and the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railroads, inaugurated 
a joint service by rail to Cleveland, by air to Garden 
City, Kansas, by rail to Santa Fé, and by air to Los 
Angeles. The Pennsylvania system has instituted a 
similar service from coast to coast with the Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport Company—a route through 
Columbus, Dodge City, and Las Vegas. The time re- 
quired is about half that for all-rail transportation; 
the cost about twice as great. 

There remains for brief consideration the matter 
of urban transit. The city bus is replacing to a large 
extent surface transportation; it is more mobile and 
quite as fast. The elevated structure, which at first 
used steam engines, has been recognized as an eyesore 
and is threatened with extinction. The subway, con- 
structed in the naive notion that it would relieve con- 
gestion, has been found to increase it. In every large 
city the matter of getting hordes of workers into the 
job of a week-day morning and getting them back 
home at night is turning heads gray. In the distant 
future, with the probable decentralization of industry 
and commerce, the airplane may be of service in solv- 
ing the problem; at present the automobile, owing to 
traffic congestion, seems but a makeshift.. Perhaps 
the answer lies in making a mole of man on his way to 
and from work, and transporting him solely under- 
ground. 

Long have been the forward leaps of humankind in 
transportation. Many have been the problems solved. 
Yet with each solution new issues have sprung forth. 
Scores of city-planning commissions are trying to meet 
the social aspect, scores of politicians to cope with the 
questions in their field, scores of financiers to remedy 
the economic implications. Amid the tension of city 
life there are those who are inclined to condemn too 
hastily the mobile machine, which is chiefly responsi- 
ble for modern urban evils. They forget its manifest 
and manifold benefits. 

Transportation is a form, obviously, of communica- 
tion. The trip from New York to Philadelphia, which 
now requires two hours by train, could be made by 
vessel in Colonial days, with favoring winds, in two 
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days. But New Yorkers can communicate with Phila- 
delphia in the fraction of a second, using the word 
“communicate” as indicating the interchange of ideas, 
experiences, and emotions. For this purpose New 
York, indeed, is within one fiftieth of a second of 
London and Paris, through that elfin one-way system 
known as wireless—which is a twentieth-century 
achievement. 

Wireless-telephonic communication between passen- 
gers at sea with persons ashore began in 1916, and 
now we can span two thousand miles in that fashion. 
By means of telephony wireless quits its restricted 
field and becomes a two-way system. Nowhere has 
man’s conquest of space and time with the aid of 
machinery been more spectacular than through wire- 
less, not even in the internal-combustion engine, which 
has endowed him with a more marvelous mobility than 
could be conferred by the magic carpet of the Ara- 
bian Nights’ Entertainment. 

As for the ordinary telephone, by which the vibra- 
tions of the voice are transmitted over copper wires, 
it was in extended use at the turn of the century. 
Even then, some twenty years after the first switch- 
board was installed and manned by a “switchman,” 
whose salutation was “Ahoy” instead of “Hello,” 
the equipment had been improved; since then much 
greater progress has been made, not only in the equip- 
ment but in the extension of its use; and to-day it is 
difficult to fancy any town or city as attempting to 
function without telephones. 

Transoceanic telegraphy became possible when the 
first cable was laid shortly after the middle of the 
nineteenth century, but the efficiency of the cable 
has been improved fivefold since World’s Work began 
publication. This was made possible through a new 
compound of iron and nickel, known as permalloy. 
Until permalloy was hit upon a few years ago by 
patient electrical engineers, metallurgists, physicists, 
and mechanical engineers, working as an inquiring 
group in the research laboratories of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, Norway iron 
was the most magnetic ore known to the scientist. 
Permalloy has a magnetic permeability a hundred 
times as great; by “loading” cables with it, as land 
lines are reénforced at intervals by magnetic electric 
coils, it became possible to transmit messages five 
times as fast through cables as formerly. Permalloy 
is so sensitive that the feeble magnetic field about the 
earth saturates it. A bar of it lying north and south is 
of different dimensions from those of the same bar 
lying east and west. Such are the efforts by which 
modern communication is improved, and man’s 
Mercury takes on faster wings. 


From CQD to SOS 


Not until the Republic, of the White Star Line, 
collided with another steamship off Nantucket on 
January 23, 1909, did the American public awaken 
to the dramatic possibilities of wireless telegraphy. 
A magical C Q D sent through the air salvaged fifteen 
hundred lives. What had been regarded as merely 
another toy came then into general respect. And when 
an ice floe sank the Titanic in 1912 another magical 
symbol flashed forth on ethereal waves—S O S, the 
new distress signal. After that ships were generally 
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equipped with the new device, and the stock of wire- 
less concerns began to mount on the markets of the 
world. 

From the sea radio sprang nimbly mto the home, 
but not in its telegraphic form. The telephonic prin- 
ciple, it was learned, could be so applied that a single 
human voice could be transmitted to numberless 
receiving sets. In 1920 the results of the national 
election were sent thus to some twenty-five persons; 
in 1928 fifty millions heard that Herbert Hoover 
had been elected President. The sales of radio sets that 
year amounted to more than $650,000,000, as against 
less than $426,000,000 the year before. Nine million 
sets were in use. Their production assumed mass 
methods. Of twenty million sets in use throughout 
the world, nearly two thirds were from American 
factories. 


Spread of the Printed Word 


So much for the communication of news and ideas 
through dots and dashes, or by the human voice. 
These are fugitive forms of communication. Man has 
become a “time binder” by the transmission of 
thought from generation to generation in the form of 
the printed word. Engineers representing great printing- 
press manufacturers have spent during this century 
millions of dollars in research, for the improvement of 
their giant machines. The modification of a cogwheel 
has meant metallurgical, electrical, botanical, and 
aerodynamic experiments. The twentieth-century 
epic of the printing press has not yet been written. 
Modern machines move at speeds incredible to the 
layman, and are well-nigh proof against fragile ma- 
terials and human fallibility. Few persons realize 
the recent developments in the printing art which 
make possible clearly and accurately printed maga- 
zines, produced by the thousands from intricate 
mechanisms weighing many tons. 

In the manufacture of an ordinary type matrix—to 
turn from the press to that which actually spreads 
the ink meeting your eye—an average of sixty-five 
distinct operations is required. These operations are 
performed, for the most part, by automatic machines 
of such accuracy that they measure to ten thousandths 
of an inch. 

The printing of best sellers and magazines of large 
circulation calls for mass-production methods. The 
house that publishes this magazine turns out 35,000 












COURTESY ©. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 
The first magazine rotary 
press built in 1890 for print- 
ing on two sides of the web on 
calendered paper. This inven- 
tion made possible to-day’s 
tremendous magazine industry. 


books a day, of various sizes and bindings; in addition, 
the plant is equipped to handle 100,000 magazines 
daily. 

Publishing-house machinery, indeed, has made pos- . 
sible a library output which, in certain quarters, has 
been greeted with misgivings, even with despair. Arthur 
Symons, for example, cries that it is a cheapening and 
standardization of literature which must rob it of its 
distinction and put the quietus on genius. To the 
contrary, why does it not give genius the better chance 
to make itself heard? 

As for the daily press, the invention during the 
nineteenth century of the rotary press, the mechanical 
typesetter, cheap pulpwood paper, and a process of 
transferring photographs to metal assured the mass 
production of a cheap and ephemeral product. But 
the further strides in that direction during this century 
have been noteworthy. There are now presses which 
can deliver hourly nearly twenty thousand 64-page 
papers, by means of 25,000 cylinder revolutions an 
hour. These papers are cut, folded, evenly inked, and 
of typographical excellence. Thus for two or three 
cents the newspaper purchaser gets sufficient reading 
material, exclusive of advertisements, to fill a volume 
of average novel length, and in some cases a fat octavo 
book of 500 pages. The Sunday editions, indeed, re- 
duced to book size and type without advertisements, 
would fill five or six volumes and, if the ads were in- 
corporated, would fill a shelf. 


Twentieth-Century Geni 


This is the daily gift of the machine to the modern 
literate United States. It can hardly be called a literary 
gift, for at its highest journalism is but the lowest 
order of literature; but it informs us of the progress 
of a tariff bill through Congress, of a dirigible in its 
journey around the world, of discussions at interna- 
tional institutes, of new scientific discoveries and in- 
ventions, of nearly all the complex and intricate overt 
happenings in a crowded and hurried world. It supplies 
the raw material on which public opinion is based. 
It sets up new standards of deportment and thinking. 
Such is the power of the twentieth-century printing 
press. 

Machines of transportation and communication, as 
developed since World’s Work was founded, are genii 
more fabulous than the legendary creatures evoked 
by Oriental magicians. 








HERRICK, FRIEND OF FRANCE 


By T. BENTLEY MOTT 





NLESS he happened to be in Europe early 
in August, 1914,” Mr. Herrick told me on 
one of those motor rides he was so fond of 
taking, “‘it is quite impossible for an Amer- 

ican to picture to himself the opening tragedy of war 
in a country having universal military service. Novels, 
the accounts of eyewitnesses, moving pictures have 
all tried to give some idea of the scene; but it is so 
utterly removed from anything in our national ex- 
perience that an American would have to be made 
over again before he could grasp all that was implied 
to the French by the words ‘gen- 











feelings, and there was immediately much to be done. 
My office had to be reorganized to meet the emer- 
gency, and the first needs were filled by the army 
officers who had been attending government schools 
in France and by volunteers from the Americans liv- 
ing there. Thousands of our compatriots came asking 
for help or advice, while the mails were loaded with 
similar appeals. It was the height of the tourist season, 
and upon the declaration of war, from every quarter 
of Europe whence they could escape, travelers poured 
into Paris on their way to the channel ports of France 

and England. Their experiences 





eral mobilization.’ It reached out 
into every city, village, and 
home, taking with one fell swoop 
all that was most precious there. 
The suddenness of the act, the 
violence of the change, were 
followed by an appalling silence 
which remains for me my most 
poignant memory of Paris.” 





Mobilization 


“Everybody was outwardly 
calm, but it was the tense calm- 
ness of one who says, ‘What- 
ever happens, I must hold on to 
myself.’ Regiments going to the 
railway stations marched 
through the streets for days; 
except for the blare of their 
trumpets, there was not a sound. 
Men who knew they would be 
shortly called went about their 
preparations without any seem- 
ing emotion, their womenfolk 
quietly aiding. It was like some 
oft-repeated experience for which 
everybody was prepared. In all 
the villages and in the burning 
heat of the harvest fields, the 
absent men and horses left a gap 
that had its counterpart in every 
anxious soul that remained. 

“It seemed incredible to my 
wife and me that we had no 
personal stake in all that was 
happening about us. Most of our 
servants had gone with their 
regiments, the women alone re- 
maining; in other ways our home 
went on for a little while as it did 
before. But no diplomatic im- 
munity could protect us from 
the horror of it all; it did not 
even seem right that we should 








and their real hardships during 
the journey have been often de- 
scribed. They expected that 
their troubles would be over 
when they reached Paris, but in 
fact they had often only just 
begun. Train service was every- 
where disorganized by the re- 
quirements of mobilization, 
buses and private automobiles 
had been requisitioned, taxis be 
came scarce, hotels began to 
close, the whole mechanism of 
modern life was topsy-turvy. 
And these people had no money 
and could get none. 

“Even men in the highest 
official positions found them- 
selves helpless. Take M. Jus- 
serand’s case. He was in Paris 
on leave. His government was 
most anxious for him to return 
to Washington. He was trying 
to reach Havre and sail, but all 
he could obtain was a single auto- 
mobile for himself, his wife, his 
servants, and his baggage. One 
of the first things I had done was 
to take over for my embassy a 
large number of American-owned 
cars. The proprietors were only 
too willing to let me have them, 
as in this way their motors 
escaped requisition. I was thus 
able to furnish an additional 
car to M. Jusserand; he drove 
to Havre, crossed to England, 
and finally sailed incognito with 
false passports.” 


Stranded Tourists 


“The most pressing thing, as 
far as my compatriots were con- 
cerned, was to find a way to get 








be spared. 


them money. For no bank would 








“Action soon came to re- 
lieve the tenseness of our 


The most beloved of American ambassa- 
dors on the embassy steps shortly before 
the holocaust of 1914 broke over France. 


cash their checks, however 
good, and naturally they 
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clamored, often angrily, always loudly. They could 
not understand. They had money on deposit, they 
were neutrals, they wanted only to go home; why 
were they prevented? 

“IT appealed to the French government, I addressed 
the banks, I consulted Harjes. Everywhere the answer 
was polite, the explanation simple but firm: ‘We are 
at war, and no money can be taken out of the country. 
We regret the inconvenience caused your 
people; but the Germans, not we, are to 
blame. They secretly precipitated this 
war and without the smallest warning. 
We will do all we can, but the nation’s 
life is at stake, and we are sure you 
will understand the gravity of our 
situation.” 


To the Rescue 


“Then Harjes came to me with 
a scheme which eventually settled 
this difficulty. Like a!l good solu- 
tions it was eminently simple. He 
foresaw that the French govern- 

ment would soon be buying large 
quantities of supplies in America, and 
to pay for them it would need credits 
in New York. If there were no credits 
existing, we could suggest that the French 
hand over francs to Morgan, Harjes et Cie: 
which they would use in honoring the 
checks of Americans on their home banks; 
then J. P. Morgan & Co. in New York would 
credit the French government with an 
equivalent sum. That would help all parties and 
injure none. Harjes first informed himself that the 
government had no funds in New York; then, 
armed with my approval, he went to the minister of 
finance with his plan. It was approved, the francs were 
advanced, and our people were enabled to draw money 
from their home banks. They could now pay their 
hotel bills—a matter which had caused great hard- 
ships all round—and take passage to America when- 
ever ships became available.” 

Writing to his children on August ninth, the am- 
bassador thus described events then occupying him: 


bassador 


The Embassy is now filled with a staff and committee which 
I have organized. The ballroom is a big office, and the details 
that I don’t write would make a book larger than Farm 
Credits—a book of history, but also scenes which are heart- 
breaking. .. . Your mother has many American women in her 
committee, which has raised a substantial fund for the Hos- 
pital. .. . So far there seem to have been no mistakes of im- 
portance, and we have the whole situation in hand and organ- 
ized. The people often say these days, “What would we do 
if we did not have the big Embassy where thousands come?” 
All night the army wagons and soldiers march past the house 
along the Cours la Reine, and gay Paris is another city. The 
wounded are now beginning to arrive from the front, and the 
brilliant life is gone. I wonder when it will return! 

The days pass in rapid succession, full of the greatest care 
of my life—I should say of our lives, for your mother has her 
place and is fine and level-headed. I am glad to have the 
chance to be of value and I am surprised that I have been able 
to do so much that counts, but it does count every day. . 

very minute is full of interest and every day is a month or a 
year in events. The Department is fine in its attitude toward 
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Herrick took over Ger- 
man affairs when Am- 


left Paris as war began. 
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me; takes advice and grants at once requests. This crisis also 
proves that an Ambassador must have friends in order to ac- 
complish his plans; also, in a crisis, must have an Embassy. 

I wonder when Sharp will come. As soon as I can leave after 
he arrives, I want to take a Rip Van Winkle sleep. 


I will add here another letter to his son, dated 
August 26, 1914, as it gives a picture of the ambassa- 
dor’s most intimate thoughts as to the events then 

passing. (Before quoting it this seems a good 
place to say that I have never known Mr. 
Herrick under any circumstances to write 

a line which he thought would sound 
well for posterity or might find a place 

in that book which, already, he was 

being urged to write. This was not 
any conscious rule of conduct, and 
I never heard him mention the 
subject; it was simply something 
which it never occurred to him to 
do. Not a trace of this foible can 
be found in any of his personal or 
official correspondence.) 


These are serious days! I cannot begin 
to give you the history of events from 
day to day. There is not time enough, or 
space. I can only say that we are han- 
dling the situation as best we can. My great 
care now is to get the Americans out of 
Europe. I have made arrangements for trains 
to bring them out of Switzerland, and the 
government here is assisting me both as regards 
train service and boats; in fact, is doing every- 
thing in a most splendid way. 

I do not like the news from the front, which is 
very meagre; but an invasion from the North 
would not find me unprepared, and I prefer to have as many 
of our people as possible away from here. 

Our problem now is “the Americans.” Then, of course, we 
have charge of the interests of Germany, Austria and many 
other things besides. There are statements appearing in the 
newspapers at home which disturb the French, and it keeps 
me thinking all the time to have things adjusted and agree- 
able. Thus far we have been successful and our motives have 
been understood, since we have nothing to conceal and our 
actions are perfectly straightforward. 

I would like to have your mother go home now and I have 
talked with her about it; but that is out of the question, for she 
will not go without me. I could get her off on the “ France” on 
September fifth. Since everything is packed up, and our house 
is an information bureau, railway and steamship office, there 
is little home life for us. I spend my days at the chancery and 
practically the nights also; but I am in excellent health, and 
as long as I feel that I am performing service—and this I 
believe I am doing with the splendid assistance of the Em- 
bassy, my Committee, Army Officers, etc.—I am content. 

I am so glad that you and Agnes are not here and that you 
are safe at home with the dear little ones. . 

Later. This morning I attended the funeral services for the 
Pope at Notre Dame. All the Ambassadors and Ministers 
were present. It would seem now that before my time for going 
arrives the direction of events will be determined. While I 
am loath to leave by reason of the warm attachment of those 
who serve with me so faithfully through this crisis, yet when 
we are once aboard ship with our faces turned homeward, it 
will be a happy day. 

I note what you say about the newspapers. It looks to me 
as though America must be very prosperous in the very near 
future; but it will take generations to rebuild what has been 
destroyed and to reorganize the credit of the world, or to re- 
sume the conditions that existed before this conflict began. 
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General Pershing has declared, “Mr. Herrick was 
our first volunteer.” Among the noble company of 
young Americans who followed his example many were 
killed in battle, and the memory of them all is honored 
in France as we honor that of Lafayette and Rocham- 
beau. A beautiful monument commemorating their 
deeds stands in the Place des Etats-Unis, and every 
Fourth of July officials from all the departments of 
the French government assemble there and pay them 
grateful homage. These first volunteers came mostly 
from students and other American residents who, 
when they saw their comrades going off to the front, 
were stirred by desire to enlist in the army and strike 
a blow for France and civilization. But they first 
wanted to know whether they had a right to go, and a 
group of them decided to consult their ambassador. 
Mr. Herrick could never speak of this visit without a 
flash of emotion. 


“God bless You—Go”’ 


“TI forget the exact date,” he said, “when the first 
of those boys came to ask me about enlisting, but it 
must have been very soon after war was declared. 
Some of their names I remember, probably because 
later on they were among the first to be killed in the 
Lafayette Escadrille. Such were Kiffin Rockwell, 
Raoul Lufbery, and Norman Prince. 

“They filed into my office with that timidity which 
frequently characterizes very courageous men, more 
afraid of seeming to show off than of any physical 
danger. They came to get my advice. They wanted to 
enlist in the French army. There were no protestations, 
no speeches; they merely wanted to fight, and they 
asked me if they had a right to do so—if it was legal. 
That moment remains impressed in my memory as 
though it had happened yesterday; it was one of the 
most trying in my whole official experience. I wanted 
to take those boys to my 
heart and cry, ‘God bless 
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the stairs as though every minute was now too pre- 
cious to be lost. They all proceeded straight to the 
Rue de Grenelle and took service in the Foreign 
Legion. These were the first of our volunteers in the 
French army. They were followed by others, and in a 
short time a large group of them had enlisted. 

“T think the people of the United States owe a very 
special debt to these boys and to those who afterward 
created the Lafayette Escadrille. During three terrible, 
long years, when the sting of criticism cut into every 
American soul, they were showing the world how their 
countrymen could fight if only they were allowed the 
opportunity. To many of us they seemed the saviors of 
our national honor, giving the lie to current sneers 
upon the courage of our nation. 

“Their influence upon sentiment at home was also 
tremendous. Amidst the haggling of notes and the 
noise of empty protestations, here were Americans 
shedding their blood for a cause in which America’s 
heart was already enlisted and to which later she 
pledged the lives of four million of her sons. I suppose 
that without them we doubtless would have entered 
the war, but the shout they sent up as they left my 
office was answered by millions of passionate voices 
urging the authorities of their government to act. 
Nothing is more just than that these first defenders of 
our country’s good name should be singled out for 
special love and reverence by ourselves, just as they 
have been by the French. ... 

“The first intimation I had that the French govern- 
ment was going to quit Paris was during the memorial 
service for Pope Pius X, held at Notre Dame. The 
Spanish ambassador sat next to me and he asked me if 
I knew that the government was getting ready to leave 
and that the Diplomatic Corps would go also. I had 
heard nothing of this and was rather dumfounded. I 
frankly did not believe it, and I told him so; but as 
soon as the ceremony was over I went to the Foreign 

Office and put the ques- 





you—go!’ But I was held 
back from doing so by the 
fact that I was an am- 
bassador. But I loved 
them, every one, as though 
they were my own. 

“T got out the law on 
the duties of neutrals; I 
read it to them and ex- 
plained its passages. I 
really tried not to do 
more, but it was no use. 
Those young eyes were 
searching mine, seeking, I 
am sure, the encourage- 








tion straight to M. Del- 
cassé [the foreign min- 
ister]. After some hesita- 
tion he told me that it 


government would leave 
the evening of September 
second. A train for the 
Diplomatic Corps would 
probably start about the 
same time.” 


Staying Put 


“T did not want to go 








ment they had come in the 
hope of getting. It was 
more than flesh and blood 
could stand, and, catching 
fire myself from their 
eagerness, I brought my fist down on the table saying, 
‘That is the law, boys; but if I was young and stood in 
your shoes, by God! I know mighty well what I 
would do.’ 

“At this they set up a regular shout. Each gripped 
me by the hand, and then they went rushing down 


Bombs and shells dropped on Paris did comparatively 

little material damage, but the psychological effect on 

the French was great. Destruction of a residence in 
the Lavallois-Perret quarter of the city. 


to Bordeaux, and I made 
up my mind I would not 
if I could manage it, so I 
cabled the Department 
saying that in the event 
of the government's 
quitting Paris I believed I could better attend to 
the responsibilities I had assumed by remaining. A 
reply dated August twenty-ninth informed me, ‘The 
Department will be guided by your judgment as to 
whether the Embassy should remain in Paris or follow 
the government.’ I went at once to the Foreign Office 


was true and that the’ 
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and told M. Delcassé that I intended to remain. He 
seemed much pleased. I then cabled the Department 
that my proposal to stay in Paris had been cordially 
received by the foreign minister, who agreed that many 
interests would be served by my doing so. Bryan 
answered August thirty-first, ‘As you are on the 
ground, exercise your own 


I admired him for his courage; but there was a note 
of despair in them which gripped me. 

“T now discussed with him the plan I had been 
evolving in my mind for saving the museums, his- 
torical buildings, and great works of art from destruc- 
tion by the Germans. What he had just said about 


their threat to burn the 





judgment as to whether 
you will remove the Em- 
bassy to Bordeaux or re- 
main in Paris.’ ’ J 4 
\ 


Tradition 


“In talking over my 
action afterward it was 
natural that previous ex- 
amples of similar decisions 
should be recalled, but I 
did not think of them at 
the time. Gouverneur 
Morris remained in Paris 
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city by sections until the 
government surrendered 
increased my desire to find 
some way of saving what 
was irreplaceable. M. Poin- 
caré was deeply moved, for 
the thought that Paris 
might fall into German 
hands was tearing at his 
heart, and he saw in my 
remaining and in my de- 
termination to go to the 
limit in trying to save the 
city’s treasures, a hope 
which perhaps was the 








all during the Terror in 
1793, and he was the 
only envoy, as far as I 
know, who did. He also 
had lent Louis XVI a 
sum of money about 
whose repayment he had a spirited correspond- 
ence with Louis XVIII later on, and the honors 
of the controversy were decidedly with Morris. 
Then, Elihu B. Washburne stayed on during the 
Commune in 1871, when everybody else had left, and 
he seems to have had no reason to regret it. I was not 
thinking of these precedents at all, though I am glad 
I was led to follow the tradition they established. It 
only goes to show that Americans have not much 
changed in their ideas during a century and a quarter. 

“When Sir Francis Bertie [British ambassador to 
France] heard I was staying, he came in to see me and 
asked if I would take over his embassy’s archives and 
look after the British in Paris; then the Serbian 
minister and the Japanese ambassador made similar 
requests. I believe it was Kellogg—an expert in such 
matters—who said at this time that with so many 
‘interests’ concentrated in my hands, the Attorney 
General might try to dissolve me on the ground of 
being a trust. 

“President Poincaré sent me a note on September 
first asking that I come to the Elysée the next day. He, 
naturally, had been informed by Delcassé of my in- 
tention to stay in Paris, and when I arrived he said 
he had requested me to come in order that he might 
thank me in the name of his government for my de- 
cision. I could see that he was laboring under a strong 
emotion. The step being taken by the cabinet was 
desperately painful to him, based as it was upon the 
reasoned belief that in a few days the Germans would 
enter Paris. We talked of this eventuality, of course, 
and he told me that the government had become 
cognizant of the German plan to destroy the city 
section by section until France yielded uncondition- 
ally. This, he said, would never be done. It was better 
that the capital be laid in ashes than that France sur- 
render. The town would be defended to the last ditch, 
whatever the outcome. These were brave words, and 
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Mid-August, 1914. A Frenchman and a Serbian 
carrying their flags along a Paris boulevard. Like 
Page, in London, Herrick soon grew to wish that his 
country would take a more decisive stand in the war. 


first he had felt during 
the preceding days of 
anguish. He thanked me 
in terms which I will 
not repeat but can never 
forget. 

“The next day I had a large number of posters 
printed, and I had a notice put in the Herald request- 
ing all American citizens to come to the embassy 
between September fourth and seventh in alphabeti- 
cal categories to get them. The poster read: ‘SAFE- 
GUARD. Notice is given by the United States am- 
bassador that the building in Paris situated at is 
occupied by Mr. , an American citizen and there- 
fore under the protection of the United States govern- 
ment. The ambassador accordingly asks that the Amer- 
icans living in said building be not molested and that 
its contents be respected.’”’ 


Determined to Protest 


“T proposed to have these pasted on all such houses. 
I moreover intended, in case the Germans reached 
the outskirts of the city and demanded its surrender, 
to go out and talk with their army commander and, 
if possible, with the Kaiser. My reasoning was this: 
I was the official representative of the German govern- 
ment in Paris—a position I had accepted at their re- 
quest; I therefore had a right to demand that they see 
me; the United States was the one neutral country 
whose power was sufficient to influence German policy ; 
the vast collections of art treasures in Paris were a 
part of the world’s patrimony, and as such their 
pr.servation was important to us and to the whole 
civilized world, Germany included; their deliberate 
destruction for military and political ends was an 
injury to Americans almost to the same extent as to 
Frenchmen; I therefore felt justified in trying to 
place them under our protection and, as American 
ambassador, in representing to the Kaiser how my 
country would view their willful destruction. 

“T informed Mr. Bryan of my conversation with 
M. Poincaré, but I refrained from saying anything 


about the idea I had (and which I had not confided 
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to M. Poincaré) of going out to see the German army 
commanders in case they reached the city. That left 
our Secretary of State free to disavow me if he chose to. 
But I would have had my say, and perhaps time would 
have been gained. 

“On Wednesday night (September 2, 1914) the 
government left on a special train, the Diplomatic 
Corps following immediately on another. Mrs. Herrick 
and I went to the station to see them off. I will never 
forget the picture presented by that trainload of 
ambassadors, ministers, secretaries, women, babies, 
servants, dogs, cats, birds, and a collection of baggage 
that reminded me of a gypsy camp. There were no 
sleeping cars. It seemed to me it would have taken 
most all there were in Paris to give each one a berth. 
And then it was so much easier to solve all questions 
of rank by giving every soul of 
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‘*In Paris, sire,’ the other promptly replied (he was 
not a diplomat, he was a soldier); ‘your ambassador 
should be the instrument, not the ornament, of your 
government.’” 

On September eighth, in the very middle of the 
first Battle of the Marne, whose decisive significance 
only a few in Paris were in a position to grasp, Mr. 
Herrick wrote to his children: 


I am unchanged in my belief that the Germans will enter 
Paris ere long... . Tonight I have a telegram from Gerard 
in Berlin telling me that the German General Staff advise all 
Americans to leave Paris via Rouen and Havre, soon. All the 
tourists have gone and many of the residents, and I have been 
advising everyone to go. I cannot believe that they will de- 
stroy Paris in face of the approach of the Russian armies to 
Berlin and Vienna. The telegram came in clear, so I suppose 

that, like the dropping of bombs, it is 





them the same accommodations. 
“Of course, it was easy enough 
for my wife and myself to laugh 
at all this, since we were going 
back home to comfortable beds; 
but to my colleagues, who were 
used to being very thoroughly 
taken care of on all occasions, 
the whole business was detest- 
able. And they said so freely.” 


Defense of Paris 


“It wasn’t my war, though. 
Ten days after, when I went out 
to the front and saw the refugees 
with their cows, pigs, and chil- 
dren all mixed up in the same 
cart, I could not help recalling 








intended to terrorize us. 

I went out today about 40 kilo- 
meters and came to the rear of the 
Allied forces in battle. There were 
about 1,000 wounded in a village we 
passed. Our hospital is sending out in 
the morning to bring in as many as 
possible. 

The new Spanish Ambassador 
called on me this afternoon, and | 
took tea with him at five o’clock. He 
is a fine old fellow, a general. 

I would not in the least mind what 
is before me if your mother were 
out of Paris. She is not at all 
frightened, but such scenes are not 
for women as fine as she is, and really 
not for men and women of any kind; 
but as long as men revert to sav- 
agery we must have war and desola- 
tion. Then I think about you and 








the scene. There was no use re- 


fusing to have a little fun, even 
if a war was on. 
“At the station Sir Francis 


M. Delcassé, the French foreign minister, 
who seemed “much pleased’ that Herrick 
proposed to remain in Paris, although his 


_ colleagues were removing to Bordeaux. 


the darling little boys and wish that 
Mr. Sharp were duly installed. 


To understand the situation 





Bertie said, ‘You did play a 

nasty trick on the Spanish ambassador!’ I expressed 
the surprise I sincerely felt. ‘You didn’t know,’ he 
inquired, ‘that the King ordered him to stay in Paris 
if you did? His trunks were all packed and ready to 
go, and now he has to stay.’ 

“This explained a small matter which had occurred 
a few days back. On my arrival at the chancery one 
day, Bliss [secretary of embassy] informed me that the 
Spanish ambassador had just been there and regretted 
missing me. He had, however, explained to Bliss that 
he had come in to offer a friendly suggestion, which 
was that if the Diplomatic Corps left I would be 
severely criticized if I did not accompany them. I now 
saw what must have animated that visit which Bliss 
related to me. 

“How King Alfonso could have divined, or indeed 
anticipated, my intentions, I do not know to this day. 
In any case, when he heard what had occurred he 
brought his representative home. The new envoy, the 
Marquis de Valtierra, came to see me as soon as he got 
to Paris. He told me that he suspected his selection 
was due to a conversation he had had with the King 
when the move to Bordeaux was announced. 

““Where do you think our ambassador ought to be, 
in Paris or in Bordeaux?’ His Majesty asked. 


which confronted Mr. Herrick 
on the departure of the French government from 
Paris a rapid glance at the military situation is 
necessary. 

On August twenty-sixth the fate of Paris seemed 
sealed. The right wing of the German armies under 
Von Kluck was moving by forced marches due south 
upon the city. On this date General Galliéni was given 
command of the fortified region of Paris, having three 
corps of the active army assigned him for this purpose, 
in addition to reserve formations. 

By September third the French and British armies 
had fallen back behind the Marne. Maunoury’s army, 
which was the main body of the force assigned to 
Galliéni for the defense of Paris, was operating on their 
extreme left flank, slightly withdrawn. That day news 
came that Von Kluck’s army was no longer moving 
due south on Paris but had changed its line of direc- 
tion to the southeast, thus avoiding Paris. This act 
was in accordance with orthodox military theory, 
which teaches that the true objective of an army 
should be the enemy’s forces and not any geographical 
point, however important. It was following this 
general law that Grant struck always at Lee’s army 
rather than at Richmond; Lee’s army defeated, Rich- 
mond must fall, did fall. 
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But just as Stonewall Jackson at Chancellorsville 
violated military teaching, ran a great risk, and 
achieved a marvelous victory, so Galliéni saw in Von 
Kluck’s change of direction the possibility of dealing 
him a vital blow by taking a decision equally hazard- 
ous and unorthodox—namely, to strip the fortified 
town he was defending of all its soldiers and march out 
to attack in the open. 

“This same day of September third,” relates a 
French historian, M. René Weiss, ‘‘Galliéni received 
a copy of the poster which the American ambassador 
had prepared with the intention of affixing it to the 
museums, monuments, and works of art in Paris, and 
M. Poincaré himself has related the interview which, 
the day previous, he had held with Mr. Herrick on this 
subject. 

“‘He alone had announced his intention of remain- 
ing in Paris,’ said M. Poincaré; ‘I wished to thank 
him, and I made a rendez-vous with him for Wednes- 
day. When he came into my office his expression, usu- 
ally so gay, was clouded with sadness, and at our first 
words his frank, fearless eyes filled with tears. “No,” 
he said, ‘‘I shall not leave Paris. Some defender of the 
law of nations ought to stay. Who will protect your 
museums, your monuments, your libraries? I can speak 
in the name of the United States; and have no fear— 
I will find a way to prevent pillage and massacre.” 

“*T told him of my grief at leaving, and I swore to 
him that we would fight on till victory came. “I 
know it,” he answered; “‘and for my part I have no 
doubts of that victory; France cannot perish.” Each 
sentence he spoke seemed to come from his inmost 
soul, and if I had not already known his affection for 
us, I would have realized then that we had no such 
sure and devoted friend as he.’” 


The Battle of the Marne 


The next day, September fourth, at dawn, Galliéni 
sent his aviators out with orders to report by 10 A. M. 
what direction the German columns were following. 
They confirmed the news of September third—the 
Germans had obliqued off to the southeast. He im- 
mediately informed Maunoury of his intentions. His 
army, reinforced by the 45th Algerian Division, was 
to assail Von Kluck’s right flank. These orders given, 
Galliéni telephoned to General Joffre to explain the 
new situation that had arisen and the attack he con- 
templated. The codperation of the British being es- 
sential, Galliéni went to see Marshal French to ask it. 

General Joffre, who had been waiting for a favor- 
able moment to make his contemplated counter of- 
fensive, saw that this hour had come; and the next 
morning, September fifth, at 2:35 o'clock, he sent to 
all his armies the famous order, saying, “A battle is 
about to be engaged on which depends the safety of 
the country. Every effort must be made to attack 
and drive back the enemy. Troops which cannot 
advance any farther must at any cost hold on to the 
ground they have conquered, and die in their tracks 
rather than yield a foot.” 

That same day Maunoury moved his troops into 
Position for battle. He asked Galliéni, “If I should 

completely overwhelmed, what is to be my line of 
retreat?” The general answered with one word, 

None.” The next day, September sixth, he attacked 


Von Kluck, and the Battle of the Marne, stretching 
from Paris to the eastern frontier, commenced. 

Had Galliéni been mistaken in his tactical concep- 
tion, had Maunoury failed to crumple the enemy’s 
flank, hardly a soldier would have been left to defend 
Paris, and the capital would have fallen like ripe fruit 
into the Germans’ hands. 


Seven Hundred Taxicabs 


The next day, September seventh, a powerful 
column attempted to envelop Maunoury’s left flank. 
It was then that Galliéni gathered seven hundred 
of the taxicabs of Paris and loaded them with troops 
which, entering the fight early the next morning, 
warded off this danger. 

The battle lasted five days without a respite. By 
September eleventh the Germans, definitely beaten, 
were retreating across the Aisne. Paris was saved. 

The most interesting tribute ever made to the 
French soldier, curiously enough, comes from General 
von Kluck. This story was related to me by General 
Mangin and has since appeared over his signature. 
Talking to a Swedish gentleman several years after 
the battle, Von Kluck had this to say: “If you want to 
know the material reasons for our failure, read the 
newspapers of those days. They will tell you of the lack 
of ammunition and the failure of our commissariat. 
All that is exact. But there is another reason which is 
entirely decisive, for it caused the others to manifest 
themselves, and that is the capacity of the French 
private to ‘come back.’ This quality evades the most 
careful calculation. That men will stand fast and get 
killed is a well-known fact, discounted for every battle; 
we accept that Companies X, Y, and Z will be anni- 
hilated to a man without yielding an inch of ground 
and that so many minutes can be counted upon for 
this to be effected; we can draw useful conclusions from 
such data. But to suppose that men half dead with 
fatigue and lying worn out on the ground could, when 
the bugle sounded, seize their guns and attack like 
demons is a thing which we never thought to see, a 
possibility which never entered into the calculations 
of our war colleges.” 


Prepared for Unwelcome Guests 


Little of the events that have just been related was 
immediately known in Paris. Indeed, the officers fight- 
ing at Chalons had no idea of what was taking place 
at Meaux, and those on the Ourcq were wholly igno- 
rant of what was passing around Nancy. But by Septem- 
ber eleventh the belief that a great victory had been 
won filtered through Paris. On that day Mr. Herrick 
added a cheerful postscript to a letter to his son which 
he had commenced the day before: 


The French are enthusiastic about driving the Germans 
back for two days, but I fear they have not succeeded in break- 
ing the German lines and that the army will soon be joined 
by that of the Crown Prince, in which event they will be call- 
ing upon us in Paris within a few days. . . . Last evening one 
of the officers came in to tell me that near Meaux there were 
about one thousand wounded people who were suffering and 
receiving no attention. I called up Mr. Benét, Mr. Carroll and 
others, who went out with the ambulances and brought in 
thirty-four this morning without the formality of obtaining 
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permission or anything. This afternoon they are leaving to get 
some English officers. . . . 

I have had a strong desire to drive out and see what is tak- 
ing place, but we are so crowded with things that we have 
little time for other than the pressing affairs of the hour. . . . 
Last night when I told your mother of the telegram we had 
from Berlin, advising us to leave, she was a little disturbed. 
This morning at luncheon she said she had taken a sleeping 
powder and passed the night very comfortably, otherwise she 
might have dreamed of invasions! 

The great battle is going on, and upon its issue will depend 
whether we have the Teutons as guests or not. If the French 
are beaten I expect they will 


some liqueurs after lunch and we asked her how it happened 
that she had these wines; she said she had hidden them in the 
ash pile and had hidden her daughters in the cellar. . . . There 
were thirty German wounded in a schoolhouse. 

From that place we drove on in the direction of Soissons, 
where a big battle took place yesterday; we met very many 
refugees returning to their homes in the villages, a sorry. 
looking lot. We met French wounded coming back, also many 
of the German wounded and some British. 

At a little village we saw three British “ Tommies” ; all had 
been slightly wounded but not badly enough to lay up; they 
said they were staying there because they had buried their 

Colonel in the garden of the 





reduce the forts and come into 
the city. At any event, we are 
preparing for them. I have six 
“Jackies” up from the Ten- 
nessee. They are nice-looking 
boys, and are on guard at the 
Embassy because of the valu- 
ables we have in the safes in the 
basement. One of them is from 
Oklahoma, one from Wisconsin, 
one from Connecticut, one from 
New York, and I have not yet 
met the other two. I like the 
lads. They seem much pleased to 
be in Paris, and their first visit 
promises to be quite exciting, as 
exciting as if they had arrived 
“in the season.” 

I went with James Gordon 
Bennett to the church today and 
quietly helped to baptize him. I 
think I am getting along very 
well. I passed the plate on Sun- 
day, baptized Bennett today, 
and tomorrow shall assist at his 
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de nationalite Américaine, et de ce fait 
se trouve SOUS LA PROTECTION DU 


Chateau. We had cigarettes and 
newspapers and things for them, 
which were very gratefully re. 
ceived. ... At a cross-road where 
we stopped, the proprietors of a 
little shop showed us a small 
box which had been pried open, 
and they said their stocks and 
bonds had been taken away, 
While we were waiting there 
some British scouts on motor- 
cycles came up and said that 
down the road in the forest 
there was an ambulance that 
had been fired upon by some 
snipers, whose idea was, no 
doubt, to dispose of the wounded 
and take the ambulance to 
escape by its means. Just at that 
momenta little automobile squad 
came up, went into the wood and 
shot the five Germans. When 
they told us I asked them if the 
Germans had been taken prison- 
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GOUVERNEMENT DES ETATS-UNIS, 


ers. They said that men who shot 
at an ambulance could not be 





and the invasion of the Germans En 
with equal fortitude. 

It depends now on the next 
few days whether the Germans 
enter Paris. If the Allies are de- 
feated, then the town will be 
besieged. In that event you 
might not hear from us for a few 
days, but do not be worried. 


Kaprimerie HERBERT CL ARER. 55M cae Sa 





consequence, 
demande que les Américains habitant 
ledit lieu ne soient pas molestés et que 
les objets s'y trouvant soient respectés. 


L.’ Ambassadeur, 


MYRON T. HERRICK 


taken prisoners. 

A little further on we met a 
taxicab which had_ evidently 
been ‘‘ requisitioned’’ bya 
farmer who did not know how 
to drive an automobile; in it 
were five calves who were stick- 
ing their heads out of the win- 
dows, and a cow hitched behind; 


l Ambassadeur 








Should anything happen to us, 
be always sure that we could not 
have avoided this danger. 


By September fourteenth, 
however, the fact that the 
Germans had been definitely checked was known. 
They were no longer on the Marne but had been 
driven back to the Aisne, whence they gave no signs 
of moving in either direction. For six weeks Mr. Her- 
rick had been hard at it in his office, and when this 
respite came he decided to take a look at things on the 
outside. He wrote a letter to his son on September 
fourteenth telling him of this expedition: 


Dear Parmely, 

Saturday morning I went with Lépine, the celebrated Pre- 
fect of Police of Paris, and some officers in a military auto- 
mobile to Meaux; there we called on the Bishop and then 
drove to the other side of the Marne across a bridge which 
had been temporarily repaired after having been blown up by 
the Germans in their retreat. . .. We brought our lunch with 
us, and a woman who kept a little hotel gave us some vivid 
accounts of the occupation by the Germans; she brought out 


In case the Germans entered Paris and began 
wholesale destruction of the city, Herrick hoped 
houses occupied by Americans and having this 
poster nailed on the door would be safeguarded. 


they were making very slow 
progress, and a woman with two 
boys seemed to enjoy the humor 
of the scene. 

At a bridge, of which one 
span had been blown off, we saw 
an automobile partly out of the water. Three German officers 
hastily flying from a hot fire had not noticed that the bridge 
was broken, and they dropped down fifty feet. They were 
under the automobile. I asked the men if they were trying to 
get the bodies out; they said, no, they were trying to get the 
automobile. 


We now took a circuit; we had started for La Ferté but we 
found that some of the bridges were blown up and that we 
could not get across, so we went back to Meaux and Dam- 
martin and from Dammartin to Betz. This road for some thirty 
miles had been the scene of the fiercest battle, and the field 
was strewn with dead horses; we saw many fresh mounds 
where soldiers were buried, and on both sides of the road, with 
their faces turned up to the sky, were lying dead German 
soldiers waiting to be buried. At Betz, where we arrived at 
about sundown, quantities of arms, guns and ammunition 
had not yet been gathered up from the field; one of the hottest 
fights had taken place there, the people said 10,000 Germans 
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had been killed. I do not think there were quite so many as 
that, but the number was very large. It was a gruesome sight. 

It was then raining very hard. We returned to Paris at high 
speed, most of the time at sixty miles an hour, and sometimes 
the road was very rough. As we drove on we saw enormous 
motor trucks carrying supplies and ammunition, bearing the 
signs of firms in London. These trucks had been requisitioned 
in England and they were immense affairs, carrying tremen- 
dous loads. I was greatly impressed by the excellent organ- 
ization displayed in everything. We met many wagons drawn 
by eight or ten horses carrying ammunition to the front; it 
was a great sight, and all the way to Paris we were constantly 
meeting wagons, trains and trucks; everything well organized 
and moving with perfect regularity, as it has been all the 
time. 

At one place where we stopped there were two English 
soldiers who said they had fought all the way back from Bel- 
gium; there had been 1,200 in their regiment, and when they 
at last were separated there were only 300 left. . . . These boys 
were with the French soldiers. We gave them cigarettes, 
chocolate, etc., and I asked the two English lads if they were 
in need of money; they answered that they had just one franc 
between them which they were saving up. I gave them an 
English sovereign, at which they were very happy. The boys 
said they had been told by their Colonel that it would be 
necessary for them to be made a sacrifice, and they went on: 
“Tt gave us a jolly shiver and we said our prayers; when we 
found that we were not dead we shook hands with ourselves.” 
The English soldiers are fine-looking fellows. 


Herrick Takes a Rest’ 


Then we drove into Paris, being constantly stopped by the 
sentries. Lépine was in the automobile back of us and I was 
with the officers in front; we had to slacken speed well before 
we came up with the sentries, because if your automobile 
goes full speed and comes up abreast of them they are liable 
to fire upon you. The French soldier who was driving was a 
good bluffer; he did not have the password, but he cried out in 
every instance: “C’est la voiture de ! Ambassadeur des Etats- 
Unis” and in nearly every instance they gave way and 
saluted. The one back of us simply cried out “ Lépine”; they 
all knew who he was. 

You would hardly recognize today the approach to Paris. 
Everywhere they have thrown out breastworks, trees have 
been felled, chevaux-de-frise laid down, roads barricaded 
with pavés [paving stones] and all sorts of obstructions set up. 

I was quite nervous about being kept out so late because 
of your mother, who naturally was rather anxious. I arrived 
at about 10 o'clock, soaking wet and tired: I changed my 
clothes, had a hot bath and a goed dinner and felt very much 
refreshed. This trip was the first rest I have really had since 
the war; it was most inspiriting and invigorating. . . . 

Sunday, General Galliéni and Aristide Briand asked me to 
go with them to visit the hospitals, the Val de Grace and 
Saint-Martin. Staff officers accompanied us. They were pleased 
to show me how the German prisoners were being taken care 
of exactly the same as the French, receiving every attention. 
They said to one German officer: “ Now that you are wounded 
and helpless here, you are no longer an enemy; you are only 
with friends where you are being nursed back to health.” 
“We shall never be friends,” he replied; “I am always your 
enemy.” 

After we had finished the visit to the French military hos- 
Pitals, I said to the party—we had'started about 8, it was 
then about 10—“Go with me now to the American Ambulance, 
Ishall not advise them of our coming, we shall take them by 
surprise.” We arrived there and found everything spic and 
span, as I expected; Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Mrs. George 

unroe and many others, in nurses’ uniforms, received us and 
we found the hospital and the officers in perfect order. There 
were German, Algerian, French and English soldiers. . . . 
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This hospital, which it was my pleasure to initiate and 
which caused me some anxiety in the beginning, is going to 
prove one of the blessings of the situation. It is in the hands 
of the best physicians in the world, Dr. Blake and others car- 
ing for the wounded in a masterful way. 

The tension has now been a great deal relieved in Paris. 
There was a period when we feared it was only a question of 
days when it would be invested, and people wore solemn 
faces because the French had determined to defend Paris by 
the outer and inner forts and in that case the chances were 
that the town would be destroyed or very much damaged. 
While the danger of invasion of this city has not passed, it is 
now quite far away; and the next two or three days will de- 
termine whether the Germans will come here at all. I am 
inclined to think now they will not. 

I feel from the way things look in America that I should be 
there with you now. I suppose our fortune will be very much 
reduced but that we can accept with fortitude, because that 
is of little consequence when you think of the terrible calamity 
that has befallen the people of Europe. 


At this time he received a letter from the President, 
dated August 27, 1914: 


THe Wuite House 
WASHINGTON 
My pEAR AMBASSADOR: 

I have a friend in France, Mr. Lloyd d’Aubigné, 25-bis rue 
de Brancas, Sévres, the brother of a very dear chum of mine 
over here (the American form of the name being “ Dabney”’), 
and he has fallen upon very hard fortune in these war times, 
because he is a teacher of singing by profession—was once in 
the Grand Opera himself—and naturally singing lessons are 
suspended in these days of stress, particularly because his 
pupils were chiefly from this side of the water. He is in no 
special trouble or danger now, of course, but I wanted to give 
his name and address to the Embassy so that if the war should 
girt Paris about he would not be forgotten in the round-up 
and succor of Americans. 

May I not express my warm appreciation of the way in 
which you have been handling a very difficult and trying 
situation? All who return from Paris speak your praise. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Wooprow WI son. 


On September twenty-fourth Ambassador Herrick 
had occasion to write the President as follows: 


Paris, September 24, 1914. 

I was very much touched and gratified to receive your 
letter of September tenth, for which I thank you. 

I think it hardly possible for you to appreciate the value 
of the profound satisfaction with which your statement as to 
this crisis being no child’s play was received here. In this 
eonnection I am enclosing you an article from the Figaro of 
this morning. 

There is no doubt that all these warring nations expect 
and desire that the United States should in the end play a 
great role and exert a restraining influence in the peace settle- 
ments. Any movement to mediate at the present time is bound 
to prove abortive. The French temperament is such that 
premature suggestions of settlement and of peace, though 
prompted by high purpose on the part of neutrals, are looked 
upon with suspicion and regarded as unfriendly in intent. 

It would seem that the Battle of Battles now being fought 
is destined to be most important and decisive in this terrible 
war. Should the Allied Forces be vanquished, it is probable 
that the Germans will return to Paris. The spirit of the armies, 
their confidence and determined purpose, is reflected by the 
people here. 





Editor’ s Note—The third installmentof Ambassador Her- 
rick’ s story willappear in an early issue of World's Work. 











PEACE IN THE PACIFIC 


The Institute of Pacific Relations—An 
Experiment in Understanding 


By CHESTER H. ROWELL 





BRITISH statesman, in London, wrote a 
iN book on the historic benevolence of British 
policy toward China. A Chinese National- 
ist, in Peking, wrote a book on the same 
subject but to the contrary effect. Both sent their 
books, as “‘data papers,” to an office in Honolulu, 
where, soon thereafter, they arrived themselves, each 
with a distinguished group from his own country. 
There they met similar groups from other countries 
in and around the Pacific, and went to 
school to each other—literally in a 
school, in the Punahou dormitories 
and classrooms. Particularly, Sir 
Frederick Whyte and Ming- 
chien Joshua Bau, the authors 
of these contrary books, 
went to school to each 
other. Both learned much, 
and they became fast 
friends. When Joshua 
Bau went back to 
China, Frederick 
Whyte went with him. 
The Chinese began to 
note a spirit in British 
policy which they said 
they had not observed 
before, though the Brit- 
ish were confident it 
was there. King George, 
in a speech from the 
throne, said to the world 
the words which Whyte 
had used to Bau. 

Two years earlier, in that 
same Punahouschool, sensitive 
Japanese, smarting under what 
they regarded as a recent national 
affront, had for two weeks discussed 
the Japanese exclusion law with Boston 
idealists, critical experts, and hard- 
boiled Californians, including one of 
the authors of the law. The whole 
question of race and caste in America, 
together with comparable immigration policies in 
Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, was faced un- 
flinchingly by nationals of all the peoples concerned. 
In the end, they did not all agree; but they did un- 
derstand. It is the judgment of competent observers 
that the more generous attitude in America and the 
more patient attitude in Japan, ever since, dated from 
those conversations in the Punahou classrooms. 

These episodes are rather unplanned by-products 
than deliberate results of one of the most interesting 
experiments in interhuman understanding in the world. 
The Institute of Pacific Relations, which held its first 
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James T. Shotwell, Columbia 
professor, is chairman of the In- 
ternational Research Committee. 


two biennial conferences in Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1925 
and 1927 and meets again this year, beginning October 
28, in Kyoto, Japan, is not an official body nor yet a 
merely voluntary educational one. Governments, as 
such, have no part in it. Technically, it represents no- 
body, has no authority, reaches no conclusions, pro- 
poses no action. In the words of its constitution, 
“The object of the Institute of Pacific Relations is to 
study the conditions of the Pacific peoples with a 

view to the improvement of their mutual 
relations.” 

And yet so close are some of its 
members to the public life of 
their countries that it has this 

year already twice lost its 
chairman by his appoint- 
ment to a Cabinet posi- 
tion. Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
first head of the “‘ Pacific 
Council,” is now Secre- 
tary of the Interior in 
the American Cabinet; 
his successor, Junno- 
suke Inouye, is minister 
of finance in the new 
Japanese government. 
If David Z. T. Yui, of 
China, now acting 
chairman, is not soon 
similarly displaced, it 
will be by reason of his 
own choice. 
Lord Hailsham, the head 
of this year’s British group, 
was lord chancellor in the 
Baldwin government, and one 
of its members is the son of 
Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 

Donald. The heads of the Canadian 
and Australian groups are former min- 
isters or prime ministers. The chairman 
of the Japanese group, Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe, formerly represented Japan 
at the League of Nations, and its 
honorary chairman is Viscount Shibusawa, Japan’s 
“Grand Old Man.” The delegation will contain 
three members of the House of Peers and leaders 
of every aspect of Japanese life. The League of Na- 
tions and the International Labor Office will send 
official observers. The forty Americans will be an out- 
standing selection from the many hundreds who 
would have been glad to go. For a strictly unofficial 
body, this is a rather imposing personnel. And yet, 
partly on account of the past aversion of some of its 
members and national groups to publicity, it is 
probable that even among generally well-informed 
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readers there are many who scarcely know of its exist- 
ence. 

Like most things which have “arrived,” the Institute 
was a growth from smaller beginnings. Honolulu has 
long been the meeting place of special conferences of 
various sorts. Some five years or more ago a group of 
Honolulu business men conceived the idea of adding a 
Pan-Pacific Y. M. C. A. conference to this list. The 
plan soon far outgrew this original project and ex- 
panded into a general conference, on the most ambi- 
tious scale yet undertaken, on all Pacific problems. Re- 
ligion occupied only its proportional part, and it has 
since been minimized perhaps even below that. 
Groups were found or formed in the various countries 
to select members for the conference, and in the sum- 
mer of 1925 there assembled in Honolulu what was 
frankly an experimental meeting. It succeeded beyond 
expectations, and out of it has developed the present 
self-perpetuating international organization, with its 
permanent general secretariat at Honolulu; its na- 
tional and international research bodies, backed by 
the great foundations and other funds; its national 
groups and offices in all the member countries; and 
its biennial conferences which men of the first rank 
find it worth while to travel halfway around the world 
to attend. This year, in fact, going and coming, the 
British and part of the American group will make the 
complete circuit of the globe. 


International Dynamite 


The first task of such an experiment was obviously 
to define its job and develop a technique of doing it. 
This was worked out, largely under the guidance of 
Dr. Wilbur, first chairman of the Conference, aided by 
experts with experience at Williamstown and other 
“round-table” educational institutes. The Institute of 
Pacific Relations, clearly, could not be simply another 
Williamstown, nor yet an impertinent amateur imita- 
tion of ‘the League of Nations. It was not an official 
organization, like the League, nor a meeting of diplo- 
matic representatives, like the Washington Conference. 
Yet it was something more than an educational as- 
sembly for the edification of its members. Its first 
policy was to face everything but solve nothing. The 
only thing it would avoid would be to answer its own 
questions. It sought to assemble both expert scholars 
and practical men of affairs, to meet, head-on, 
the most ticklish questions which threatened to 
divide their peoples. As Dr. J. B. Condliffe, interna- 
tional research secretary, has put it, “the Institute, if 
it is to live at all, must live somewhat dangerously. 
Its very reason for existence lies in providing machin- 
ery for the friendly discussion of dangerous subjects. 
... It persists in opening up topics of discussion often 
deemed too delicate for diplomacy.” Obviously, an 
institution which thus specializes in international 
dynamite must learn how not to explode it. 

Dr. Wilbur’s solution was to dare rush in where 
angels fear to tread, by renouncing the angelic func- 
tions. The aim of diplomats is to solve things, and they 
must therefore be cautious in discussing them. The 
Institute, then, could be bold in discussion, if it did 
not attempt solution. It could do better its half of 
the job by forgoing the other half. No member of the 
Institute represents or is responsible to a constituency. 


His words commit no one else. Neither is he subject 
to the hazards of victory and defeat. Everybody wins, 
to the extent of stating his own opinions, and nobody 
loses, even though he convince no one else. The only 
conclusions are those reached by each member for 
himself, and the only results are those which he may 
help bring about in his own country. 


Unofficial Get-togethers 


Mechanically, the Institute is conducted much like 
the Williamstown meetings but with less publicity. 
There are “round tables” on the various subjects, 
attended only by members; “‘forums,” for a more 
general presentation of the same subjects; and such 
public meetings as may be found locally desirable. 
And, since the establishment of a permanent secre- 
tariat and research offices, there is a vast amount of 
printed and mimeographed material, in the way of 
“data papers” and more formal publications. 

Such a self-denying technique, though committed 
to what superficially might seem to be a program of 
futility, has more than justified itself in experience. 
On the negative side, it has, in the first place, avoided 
the absurdity of even appearing to intrude on the func- 
tions of governments. The first condition of an unoffi- 
cial body is to be unmistakably unofficial. This the 
Institute has done so completely that it now has the 
more than friendly interest of all the goverhments con- 
cerned in the Pacific, as well as of the League of Na- 
tions. Many of its members are scholars and experts, 
whose first service is to gather, present, and analyze 
facts. Others, individually, are persons of influence in 
the political or economic life of their nations. This is 
where the apparent futilities of the Institute find their 
fruition in action. After a subject has once been talked 
out unofficially, in the Institute, those charged with 
the responsibility of action will find less restraint in 
discussing it officially. Incidentally, once the research 
departments of the Institute have clarified the facts, 
there may not be much left about which to dispute. 

On the more positive side, the “‘resultless” tech- 
nique has justified itself in experience, even by the 
paradoxical test of results. When the first conference 
met, in 1925, the acute question was the immigration 
policy of the uncrowded nations of one race in exclud- 
ing the surplus population of the crowded lands of 
other races. The American exclusion law, by reason 
of the bluntness of its language and the manner of its 
passage, had recently accentuated the situation, but 
it was made clear that the policies of Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand have the same purpose and 
result, though they accomplish it by indirections more 
acceptable to Oriental sensibilities. Probably there 
had never been so frank a discussion before, but cer- 
tainly there was never a fairer one, in better feeling 
and mutual respect, or one more fruitful of under- 
standing. The problem is not solved. Probably our 
grandchildren will still be struggling with it. But a 
long step forward in understanding and good will 
was taken, and there is reason to anticipate that a 
little more patience will see some of this understanding 
translated into mutually acceptable action. 

At the next conference, in 1927, the critical problem 
was China. The Nationalist government had already 
consolidated itself in the South, and was making what 
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it then hoped would be the final drive on Peking, 
which in fact did not come until the following year. 
Japanese policy in Shantung was thought by most 
Chinese and some Japanese to be an intentional ob- 
struction of that drive. Other incidents had caused 
some friction with America and much with Britain. 
Doctrinaire leaders of Young China, too well taught 
in the theorism of their American schooling, were 
demanding “‘rights”” which there was no one to exer- 
cise and threatening things which could not be done. 
Probably no one else in the conference agreed with 
their claims or disagreed with their aspirations. In- 
cidentally, they were a fascinating bunch, with whom 
everybody fell in love. 


Three Angry Peoples 


Doubtless just because of this Chinese situation, 
the British for the first time sent a group from London, 
headed by Sir Frederick Whyte, whose subsequent 
activities have already been mentioned. Inside the 
conference, the regular discussions followed its tech- 
nique and were fruitful of understanding though barren 
of decision. But there was nothing to prevent British 
and Chinese, on their own account, from discussing 
things outside the conference in any way they liked. 
They did just this—with results which have had a 
vital part in the better relations of the Orient and the 
Occident ever since. 

Now comes the third conference, this year, at an 
even more critical moment, held for the first time in 
the Orient. It was doubtless a bold thing, but it was 
not a rash one, for the Japanese to invite a meeting on 
Japanese soil at which Japanese, Chinese, and even 
Soviet members might discuss the clash of Chinese 
rights, Japanese interests, and Russian aspirations in 
Manchuria. Only the experience of the two previous 
meetings could have justified it. Never was a situation 
more delicate. Early in the summer it looked as if the 
whole proceeding might be interrupted by a major 
war. That, at this writing, seems happily averted— 
but who can predict what may happen between writ- 
ing and printing? At any rate, a subject so critical that 
even war-tired nations were threatening to go to war 
over it is the final test of the ability of such an unofficial 
conference, helpfully and in good spirit, to face it. 

Of course, free speech is not enough. Speech without 
knowledge is but confusion of tongues. The selection 
of members of the Institute is such that many of them 
are themselves living encyclopedias of the subjects 
under discussion. In so far as the subjects can be de- 
termined in advance—and one of the chief functions 
of the central secretariat is to keep in continuous touch 
with the wishes of the various groups on this point— 
each group undertakes to include in its membership 
the best experts in its country on these subjects. 

But it frequently develops that the most essential 
information is something which nobody knows. No- 
body knows, for instance, how many people there are 
in China or how they are distributed with reference to 
actual or potential food supplies. Much of the dispute 
over Manchuria rests on conflicting versions of what 
ought to be ascertainable facts. Other facts, though 
not exactly unknown, are not collected in accessible 
form. If members of the conference, once in two years, 
are to spend a profitable fortnight discussing such 
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questions, somebody must spend twenty-four labori- 
ous months gathering these facts. This is a major 
function of the International Research Committee, of 
which Prof. James T. Shotwell, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, is chairman and Dr. J. B. Condliffe, of New Zea- 
land, is secretary and active executive, with offices in 
Honolulu and a large number of codperating investi- 
gators all over the world. So important is this work re- 
garded that the great research foundations have pro- 
vided funds for its continuance and for the assistance 
of scholars prosecuting needed research. 

The discussion of Manchuria (or, as the Chinese 
wish it called, the Three Eastern Provinces) at Kyoto 
will therefore be no mere quarrel by nationals of three 
angry peoples over their respective wrongs. That might 
be interesting dramatics, but it would not be construc- 
tive service. On the contrary, it will be a well-docu- 
mented investigation of the facts. For the first time, all 
the documents on Manchuria will be accessible in 
translations by L. T. Chen, of China. There will be 
monographs by C. W. Young, American, and Shu 
Hsi Hsu, Chinese, on the recent diplomatic history and 
treaty situation in Manchuria; and by M. Royama, 
Japanese, on Japanese interests in Manchuria; and by 
E. E. Yashnoff, Russian, on Chinese farming in North 
Manchuria. There will be documents on the economic 
development, the railway situations, and the Japanese 
and Chinese immigrations. 

In all, there will be no less than seventeen volumes 
on this subject alone, prepared beforehand for the use 
of the conference, many of them containing informa- 
tion never before accessible for such a purpose. This 
is one of the reasons why the Institute finds such sub- 
jects discussible, in intelligence and good temper, even 
in times of international tension. 


Food and Related Problems 


While the situation in Manchuria is of course by 
far the most spectacular of present problems of the 
Pacific, practically every national group placed 
another question first or high on its list of relative im- 
portance. That was what seems the prosaic topic of 
food and population. Actually there is nothing more 
dramatic in the world than precisely this interrelation 
of food and peoples. It is the basis of nearly all the 
historic migrations and of most of the present pressures. 
Facing each other across the Pacific are America, 
whose chief present crisis is to find consumers for its 
surplus food, and China, whose permanent problem is 
to find food for its teeming millions. The problem of 
Japan is food—to produce enough on its own land for 
a growing population, to find other lands to which its 
excess people may go, or to develop industries with 
whose products they may purchase food from abroad. 

The whole immigration question, between the Orien- 
tal and Occidental peoples facing the Pacific, has 
turned about food. We have food to sell which we 
would be glad to have them buy, but we refuse to ad- 
mit them, to let them earn it on our soil or in our indus- 
tries; and, as they develop industries of their own, we 
are likely to be increasingly urged to limit the ad- 
mission of their products. The whole mercantile theory 
of economics, long extinct among economists but still 
dominant in politics, stands against the equalization 
of food and population. 
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Just now this age-old urge is producing two historic 
treks, whose magnitude the outside world little realizes. 
The population of Manchuria has more than doubled 
since the opening of the century, and Chinese colonists 
are now pouring in at the rate of a million a year. The 
Japanese have poured money, enterprise, and adminis- 
tration into the same country—but not people. More 
persons leave Chinese Shantung for Manchuria every 
year than have emigrated from Japan to all countries 
combined in its entire history. 

From South China another migration, not so numer- 
ous but quite as transforming, has been pouring down 
into Malaysia, where British capital and Chinese 
labor have reclaimed vast reaches of jungle, to produce 
rubber for American automobiles. Within China prop- 
er, studies are being made to see if improved trans- 
portation and farming methods may not relieve the 
congestion of the crowded river valleys. The authority 
of Sun Yat-sen is quoted for the startling proposition 
that China, instead of having too many people, has 
not enough. Men in the mass, like individuals, must 
eat or starve. The Orient, shut out from migrating to 
the Occident and now convinced that the real solution 
could not be found there even if there were no artificial 
restrictions, is seeking to solve its problem at home. 

But, though the Oriental masses may not migrate to 
the Occident, Western institutions, industry, and capi- 
tal are irresistibly migrating to the Orient. Japan is 
already Westernized, while still remaining also Eastern. 
It has gone through the industrial revolution. China is 
entering on the same course, with its inevitable changes 
in the whole living of the people. The factory does 
more than produce goods and pay wages. It transforms 
life, both for better and for worse. It builds palaces 
and slums; it populates and depopulates lands, dis- 
rupts families, and overturns ancient institutions; it 
produces sweatshops and exploiters, and reformers 
who want to cure these evils and radicals who want to 
destroy the system. It evokes demands for labor laws 
and strong government and for laissez faire and weak 
government. The whole turmoil that England went 
through a hundred years ago is beginning in China, on 
a scale ten times as great. 


Foreign Interests in China 


When factories began in Engiand, there was no 
inexhaustible reservoir of American capital to build 
them faster than they could be paid for. When Chartist 
and Socialist agitations shook England, there was no 
Bolshevik Russia next door, to try to realize the Com- 
munist Manifesto overnight. What the West went 
through slowly, feeling its way, immemorial China, 
schooled for ages in fixity, must now face quickly, 
seeing its way. The industrialization of China is not a 
mere matter of borrowing Wall Street money, sending 
over American or British engineers or Japanese man- 
agers, and hiring Chinese workers. It is a fundamental 
transformation of a whole people, the most numerous 
and industrious and one of the most intelligent in the 
world, with all its hopes and dangers, both for that 
people and for the world. No wonder the general topic 
of industrialization, foreign investments, and fereign 
trade stands high on the list of Conference topics. 

The questions of the relations of China and the other 
Powers almost dominated the Conference two years 
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ago. This year, with the exception of “The Three 
Eastern Provinces,” they will be relatively subordi- 
nated—not because they have all been solved or are 
any less important, but because they have crossed the 
line from unofficial to official consideration. The first 
of the “unequal treaties” is no more, with the granting 
of tariff autonomy. Questions of extraterritoriality 
and of foreign concessions are under negotiation, and 
will undoubtedly be settled China’s way at least as 
rapidly as China is prepared to take up the responsi- 
bilities involved. 


Wherein America Is Concerned 


Finally comes the question of cultural contacts 
between Oriental and Occidental civilizations. Japan 
itself is the chief exhibit of these contacts, and Kyoto, 
where the Institute will meet, is an ideal laboratory 
of the merging of East and West. At Kyoto, Nara, 
and the Nikko shrines Western visitors can see the 
historic beauty of the East. At Osaka, just over the 
hill, they can see the invasion of Western industrialism 
at its busiest and ugliest. 

This is only a partial and suggestive list of the sub- 
jects which should make this meeting at Kyoto a 
bright spot in the memories of all fortunate enough to 
attend it. The names of the various groups will have 
been published before this appears; some of the members 
are persons whose presence would make any assem- 
blage notable. At future conferences it is hoped that 
the whole Pacific world will be represented. 

Every effort is made to preserve the international 
character of the Institute, and to avoid even the ap- 
pearance of predominance by any one nation or group. 
But, for Americans, the chief interest in this “experi- 
ment in understanding”’ is its effect on America. We 
need to become more Pacific-minded. Americans were 
once Atlantic-minded when New Bedford whalers, 
and later our clipper ships, sailed the Seven Seas. Then 
we turned inward on ourselves, and for two genera- 
tions we were engaged in the conquest of a continent. 
We became prairie-minded, then factory-minded, shop- 
minded, and money-minded. Now we face outward 
again, on both oceans, in a world in which it is neither 
good nor possible for nations to dwell alone. Across 
our Western sea is being played one of the great dramas 
of history. The movements which have made over 
America and Europe in the past century are remaking 
Asia at even dizzier speed. The story of the future is 
that East which is just westward of our West. It will 
be an increasingly important fact in our lives, and 
perhaps the determining one in the lives of our 
children. If we persist in thinking backward, we shall 
still think eastward. But we shall nevertheless live 
westward, with our faces up or down stream. Either 
way, the current will flow, and we with it. The less 
thought we give it, the more blunders we shall make, 
and the higher the price we shall pay for them. When 
the final shift of China has fixed the balance of the 
world, our way or the other, we shall care very much 
indeed. It behooves us to care beforehand. 

It is a process of readjustment—political, economic, 
emotional, intellectual, moral, and  cultural—in 
which we must all share. Many forces will work to- 
gether toward it. The Institute of Pacific Relations, as 
an experiment in understanding, will be one of them. 











MASSED MACHINES 


The Use of Cooperative Machines Has in Thirty Years Eliminated Much Hard Labor, 
the Equation Now Being: Labor + Power = Efficiency 


By RONALD MILLAR 





NDOUBTEDLY industry’s most popular 
and best-attended drama is enacted by 
the men who construct the foundations 
of big buildings in large cities. The fascina- 
tion that fills the front row of the balcony around a 
hole in the ground from morning till night has long 
been a problem for psychologists and traffic policemen. 
Ideals or idleness? Perhaps it is inscrutable. But, hobo 
or banker, everyone who for the past thirty years 
has been attending these performances has witnessed 
a graphic example of what is formidably called the 
mechanization of our civilization. 

Behind this awful and abstract phrase there is some- 
thing genuinely dramatic, varied, and original. The 
spectator at the brim of the hole in 1900 will return 
again in 1930 because he has seen a show that has 
constantly changed its actors, its tempo, and its ap- 
peal. Watching the roots of our cities planted and re- 
planted during those years, he has observed a vivid 
sample of amazing events in industrial history. 

He has seen the tribe of human ants almost disap- 
pear. In 1900 they grubbed 











This spectacle, which is bound to give all imagina- 
tive habitués of excavation railings a sense of muscular 
weakness plus a feeling of mental exhilaration, is 
matched in one form or another in almost every factory 
and industrial plant. If general talk about the mecha- 
nization of industry is likely to evoke a yawn as an old 
story that economists and editorial writers have been 
commenting on for years, the machines themselves 
have quite a different effect. No one yawns at a steam 
shovel, a rotary press, or that constellation of aston- 
ishing devices into one end of which are fed wood and 
oranges and from the other end of which come boxes of 
tissue-wrapped fruit ready for shipping. Some men 
may not be interested in the details of the mechanism, 
but even a metaphysician or a pawnbroker is bound 
to be impressed—and unforgettably impressed-—by 
its accomplishments. 

The point to be stressed here is that such things, 
together with all the changes in life and customs that 
necessarily result, have been products of the past 
three decades. In that period the industrial drama has 

reached a new and peculiar 





away with pick and shovel, 
wheelbarrow and hod, each 
of them under the grimy sur- 
face a very human Jim or 
Mike or Luigi, yet all, so far 
as industry was concerned, 
virtually alike: somewhat 
more adaptable in small ways 
than the horses who dragged 
the old-fashioned scrapers, 
but none worth in the long 
run as much money a day asa 
good 1,500-pound Percheron. 
Year by year since then he 
has seen them gradually van- 
ishing along with their four- 
footed rivals. Machine after 
machine has come along, 
stronger than many horses 
and more adaptable than men. 


Industrial Drama 








cl:max, a kind of second act 
to the period of invention and 
discovery that impressed itself 
so heavily on the fin-de-siécle 
generations. 
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Inventive Genius 
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The very forces that started 
the old industrial revolution, 
invoking division of labor and 
impersonal codperation and 
creating in the process the 
race of human ants, have since 
1900 pushed us another step 
onward. The early machines 
broke up isolated trades and 
forced massed labor. Massed 
labor in turn made more 
massive industry possible. 
This, resting as it did on an 
unhappy and largely ine fi- 
cient use of human muscle, 
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They have transformed what 
used to be a play of humble 
toil which the bystander could 
watch in an attitude of restful 
superiority into a tremendous 
spectacle in which a few star actors drive and guide 
impatient monsters that bite out and haul away the 
earth tons at a time, that pull and lift and hammer 
and drill at the direction of their masters, who rarely 
have to exert more energy than is required to walk 
upstairs or swing a golf club. 


Modern concrete pouring at one of the hangars 
at Villeneuve-Orly, France. This method elim- 
inates an enormous amount of human labor. 


could not continue. The solu- 
tion lay in a still more im- 
personal form of codpera- 
tion—the codperation of 
machines. 

Plenty of scientific discoveries and inventions have 
been made since 1900, but the typical industrial 
change of this period is the one brought about by the 
genius of mechanical engineers who have been able to 
create from principles already known an almost end- 
less chain of interacting machines, reaching from the 
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iron mines of Michigan to the tool factories of New 
England, the Southern cotton fields, and the fruit farms 
of California. 

If you are a lawyer, doctor, preacher, politician, or 
average business man, the chances are that you have 
never seen or heard of the countless machines that 
stand behind the more obvious and ordinary machines 
of production. Go over and look down into the nearest 
excavation hole, examine a locomotive, a street car, or 
an automobile, wander into a power station or a print- 
ing plant. Those rods and wheels and cams and 
plungers that you see were 


And yet, in a way, the facts themselves criticize the 
play of events. Consider, for example, the business of 
making clothes. It has been so subdivided that the 
chances are your coat is finished in one place, your vest 
in another, and your trousers in a third. ‘Sweat- 
shops,” you may say. But the truth is that the old 
sweatshops have almost disappeared. Was it moral 
and philanthropic pressure that eliminated them? 
There are plenty of people who would affirm it. Yet 
we are compelled to believe that the machines that 
cut a hundred suits of clothes at once, that stitch them, 

line them, and otherwise 





made by other machines, 
and those in turn by others. 

Someone once asked 
about the lathe, which is 
perhaps the basic machine 
tool of industry, ‘‘ Who 
made the first one?’’ Be- 
cause as things are to-day, 
it requires one lathe to make 
another. It was almost as 
bad as the dilemma of the 
chicken and the egg. The 
answer has never been given. 
But we may assume that at 








complete the job have had 
more to do with reducing 
the number of sweatshops 
than has human kindness. 


Automatons? 


It took men centuries to 
learn the value of human 
codperation. In Biblical 
times, in the days of 
Greece’s glory and Rome’s 
grandeur, each family raised 








some remote date a man 
succeeded in perfecting by 
hand, and as his life’s work, 
a lathe that would turn 
out wheels and rods and bearings that were within 
one hundredth of an inch of perfection. This must 
have been used to make another more accurate lathe, 
and so on until to-day it is possible for anyone to buy 
lathes by the dozen that operate within one ten- 
thousandth of an inch of specified limits. 

Children of the lathe are the automatic screw ma- 
chines. If you take your watch to a jeweler, he may 
find that some tiny screw has fallen out. He reaches 
for a tray and selects one to take its place. Its threads 
are so fine that you would need a microscope to see 
them. But the one he picks up fits. He could as easily 
find a thousand that fitted. Operations that would be 
impossible for human hands are carried out in bulk by 
combinations of gears and cams. 


Passing of the Sweatshop 


The typewriter on which I do my work is made up 
of 1,700 parts, every one of which must be machined or 
stamped out within a thousandth of an inch of stand- 
ard accuracy. Imagine doing this by hand! Imagine 
doing it even on primary machines where every step 
had to be gauged! Such things are possible only by 
the codperation of mechanical devices. 

That kind of codperation is, as we have seen, tne 
prime industrial achievement of the past thirty years, 
whether it is applied to steam shovels, typewriters, or 
watches. What has become of the men who used to 
pick and hew and file and cut and measure? That’s a 
moot question. Wages are higher, hours are shorter, 
bank accounts are fatter, discontent is rarer. We must 
assume that the human ants have graduated to other 
and better jobs. But that is, after all, not our problem 
now. We are engaged in watching the industrial 
drama, not in criticizing it. 


The cross-legged tailor, painstakingly using his 
shears, has almost vanished. Now, sharp knives or 
saws cut dozens of layers of cloth simultaneously. 


from the soil or made on 
its own premises the ne- 
cessities of life. Unless he 
was a slave or a soldier, the 
landless man starved and 
lacked clothes and shelter. Stores and shops didn’t 
exist in the sense in which we know them to-day. It 
was not until the Middle Ages that labor was sub- 
divided in guilds and trades; and even then the unit 
product was a one-man task. 

When the first manufacturing machines were devel- 
oped, such as the loom and the cotton gin, the workers 
protested that these would rob them of their jobs 
and of their hopes of becoming masters in their craft, 
since the ownership of machinery required capital 
beyond the reach of the average man. Whatever 
justification there may have been at the time for this 
protest and complaint, it was unavailing. The machines 
multiplied inevitably. There was a long period—about 
a century, in fact—during which muscles and machines 
remained rivals. Then, beginning with the early years 
of this century, came the swift learning of the lesson 
of machine codperation in contrast to the slow les- 
son of human coéperation. The folly of using mus- 
cles when machinery could do the job so much better 
and more quickly became apparent to almost everyone. 

As a result, an unexpected thing has taken place. 
While devices have been developed each of which can 
do the work of a hundred men and yet be run by five 
or six, the number of such devices has grown so great, 
the expansion of industry so wide, that everyone has 
profited by the change. _ 

Where formerly manual strength and skill were para- 
mount, mental skill and judgment have become neces- 
sary in the workers who supervise the endless chain 
of interacting machines. Much has been made of the 
depressing influence of standardization in such places 
as the Ford factories, where workers are alleged to 
spend their entire day repeating over and over again 
the same operation. It is assumed that this repetition 
turns men into mere automatons. This is a hypothesis 
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are tested, those that do not 
burn to standard brightness be- 
ing automatically rejected. 

Package foods are largely pro- 
duced in a similar way. This 
adds sanitary protection to in- 
dustrial efficiency. When a cook 
opens a can of tomatoes, she is 
probably the first to handle the 
contents since the picker plucked 
the tomatoes from the vine. The 
quality and cheapness of canned 
foods have almost driven the 
family vegetable garden out of 
existence. 

Vegetables are now raised in 
large agricultural units close to 
the canning factories. 

Timber is now disposed of 
wholesale. The trees are cut, 
hauled, loaded, sawed, planed, 
and shipped with very little 
handling by workmen. Chemical 








COURTESY GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A good example of mechanized manufacture. This machine makes com- 

plete electric lights. It inserts the various parts into a globe, does the neces- 

sary glass blowing, exhausts the air, and finally tests the lamp automatically 
to make sure that it burns at just the right intensity. 


put forward a priori by inexperienced men. Anyone 
who has worked with the delicate and complicated 
machines of modern industry knows better. With 
some exceptions in which the task is, perhaps, one of 
assembly or simple sorting, usually given to a person 
incapable of any higher function, the business of work- 
ing with one of these machines tends to make a man 
alert, accurate, and observing. 


Untouched by Human Hands 


Henry Ford was discussing prohibition when he 
made the following statement, yet in its relation to 
industry it has a very sensible application. “Without 
accurate workmen,” he said, “I could not get the 
necessary precision in work, even with machinery, 
because more people are making the machinery to make 
the car to-day than make the car itself.” 

When the finished output of the Ford plants is 
taken into consideration, that clause in italics becomes 
astounding testimony on the subject of machine 
codperation. Of the two hundred thousand men in 
those plants, more than half are engaged in running 
the machines that make the machines that make the 
automobiles we see. 

Perhaps the champion of all automatic machine 
chains is the one that turns out electric light bulbs. It 
can well serve as an example of all others. It takes the 
raw materials—glass, wire, and brass sheet—and 
produces the complicated, delicate, and standard- 
fitting globes without a single intervention of human 
hands. The glass is melted and blown to exact size 
and thickness; the brass for the base is cut out and 
stamped to shape; the supports for the filaments are 
constructed; the filaments themselves, slender as cob- 
webs, are strung into position and fastened; the globes 
are exhausted of air and sealed; and finally the lamps 


industries have found that ma- 
chines can measure, mix, and 
test better than men can. Thirty 
years ago such chemical industry 
as existed was operated almost 
entirely by hand. Workmen 
carried wheelbarrow loads of material to dump into 
vats. Other workmen did the stirring, emptying, and 
so on. To-day there are mechanical devices to per- 
form all these tasks and mechanical watchmen to 
see that the proper time, temperatures, and specified 
weights are adhered to. 

American chemical plants have been able to compete 
successfully with European plants since the war for 
the single reason that the Americans have mechanized 
their industry. Despite higher wages for chemical 
workers, the products are now cheaper and better 
here than abroad. 

A list of all existing industries would be bound to 
provide more evidence of the same kind, because only 
those industries have survived that have been able to 
adjust themselves to machine production. Some have 
therefore expired. We collect antiques of individual 
craftsmanship to-day and value them because that form 
of production has ceased. We treasure handmade lace 
and rugs and pottery. We complain because this or 
that form of beauty or service is not what it used to be. 
These attitudes are largely pleasant delusions. It is 
possible to-day, as a result of machine production, to 
buy in the five-and-ten-cent store glassware, dishes, 
vases, cloth weaves, and other decorative things that 
match or excel anything that we might have inherited 
from our grandmothers. 


Will Mineral Resources Last? 


So widespread has the machine service become and 
to so many businesses does it apply that men who 
make bearings, bushings, gears, and new metal alloys 
now advertise in popular magazines for their cus- 
tomers. 

The only practical peril that the so-called ma- 
chine age faces is exhaustion of resources, human 
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and inanimate. The first of these problems—how long 
men will be able to keep pace with their own contriv- 
ances, how long average men will be able to master 
and handle the mechanical intricacies set up by un- 
common, imaginative men—is a subject beyond our 
present scope. The problem of natural resources 
comes nearer to our mechanical concerns. 

Metals are the requisite of all this machine codper- 
ation. Listen to what is happening on this score: Sir 
Thomas Holland, president of the British Association, 
speaking at the annual meeting of the association at 
Johannesburg, South Africa, last July, said: 

“During the first quarter of this present century 
alone, the world has exploited and consumed more of 
its mineral resources than in all its previous history, 
back to the time when eolithic man first shaped a 
flint to increase his efficiency as a hunter.” 

There, in the limits of our minerals, may lie the end 
of our present mechanical development. But, for us 
who are now alive, it seems that there is not much 
cause for worry. More sensible it is to try to adjust 
ourselves to present conditions without concerning 
ourselves too much about whether those conditions 
will continue after we are dead. Those who are worry- 
ing about future generations are perhaps numerous 
enough without us. 


Standardization and the Trade-Mark 


The essence of the present seems to call for further 
and more detailed codperation. Those who repine at 
this prospect are blowing against the wind. They 
might as well resign themselves and admit that the 
privilege of wearing different clothes, eating different 
food, using other soaps and tooth pastes than those 
standardized by advertising and machine production 
can be well sacrificed for the sake of a greater measure 
of genuine freedom. This machine-made freedom may 
appear at first sight to be a lowly 


great deal of personal attention, has been replaced 
by ordering from trade-marks. When we look at 
consequences, this turns out to be one of those sharp 
limitations that actually result in greater freedom— 
freedom from trouble over petty details. It would be 
difficult to believe that anyone would prefer to haggle 
and worry independently about the mere means of 
everyday existence. 


Exit the Muscle, Enter the Brain 


“Let the buyer beware”’ was the old business motto. 
To-day, as a gift of mass production, it has reversed 
itself to “‘Let the seller beware.” For mass production 
depends on mass favor, and a producer has to have a 
reputation for ‘“‘delivering the goods” if he hopes to 
assemble customers by the million. It may well be 
that what he turns out is not so good as the best we 
can imagine, but it is sure to be better than the average 
that we would get without the stimulus of mass ap- 
peal. 

There is another result of the multiplication and 
diversity of machines. It has immensely multiplied the 
effectiveness of brains. The usual picture of the devel- 
opment of some invention shows a man of great me- 
chanical skill, great technical ability—an Edison or a 
Ford—toiling long hours in shop or laboratory to put 
together this bit of device and that. To-day such a 
picture is false. Many of the most effective inventors 
to-day are men of no mechanical and technical ability 
whatsoever. They don’t need it. The machines stand 
ready to do that part of the work. 

One of the greatest figures in the development 
of radio is a man who cannot solder a wire, read a 
micrometer correctly, or distinguish Bakelite from 
hard rubber. But he has a habit of getting ideas that 
the technical men can execute. 

The age of purely muscular work is over. 





boon, but like all other forms of 
freedom it is a product of sharply 
defined limitations. The stand- 
ardization which has been the 
inevitable product of machine 
industry may have snatched 
away opportunities for whims 
and fancies, but it also saves 
countless worries about life’s de- 
tails. We don’t have to concern 
ourselves about the private sani- 
tary habits of our grocer; we 
just buy a can of some standard 
food. We can order things by 
mail, knowing that they will 
meet requirements. Our choice 
may be limited to articles that 
are popular enough to justify 
Mass production, but we can 
at least select an automobile, a 
vacuum cleaner, a pair of shoes, 
or a filing card with assurance 
that any of them will be up to 
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the mark. 

In other words, the independ- 
ence of haphazard buying, the 
kind of buying that required a 


An example of the enormous forest of bewildering machinery in a modern 
manufacturing establishment. This is in the Ford plant near Detroit, 
where automobiles are made, under the best of working conditions, by 
what is perhaps the most complete instance of mechanized industry. 








INCE Lenin’s death, the most popular man 
in Russia is Maxim Gorki. When he re- 
turned to his country last summer for the 
first time in six years, he was met with the 
sort of demonstrations that are usually reserved for the 
conquering general of an army. For weeks Moscow 
was covered with Gorki posters—the characteristic 
profile with the broad cheek bones and long, loose 
mustaches—and waves of popular devotion followed 
the man on his travels throughout the provinces. This 
year he has returned again, to find that he has been 
elected a member of the Central Executive Committee, 
the group which really controls 
the political fortunes of Russia. 











MAXIM GORKI EMERGES 


The Russian Novelist Becomes a Member of the Soviet Inner Government 


By ROSE LEE 





dark, static mass of Russian peasantry. He discussed 
quite frankly the inhuman cruelty which manifests 
itself so frequently among Russian peasants, and 
stated that there was danger that this class would 
absorb all the rest of Russia. 

When I talked with Gorki at Capo di Sorrento, just 
before his departure for Russia in May, he told me 
that he was no longer of the same opinion as when he 
wrote “The Russian Peasant.” Formerly he believed 
that the Russian peasantry would permanently resist 
all efforts to awaken it, while he now believes the thing 
to be merely an educational problem and one that is 

already being solved among the 





One does not often think of 
comparing the Soviet Union to 
Plato’s ideal republic; but when 
a writer and philosopher of 
Gorki’s caliber is elected to the 
most powerful group in the 
Soviet hierarchy, the parallel 
to Plato becomes amusingly 
distinct. 


Idol of the People 


Gorki is one of the few au- 
thentically great writers of our 
generation, and his books are 
known all over the world to 
such persons as care to preserve 
an appearance of culture. In 
Russia itself, nearly two million 
volumes of his works have been 
sold in the past three years. He 
is the most beloved and widely 
read of all the Russiari classics; 
and the political honor so re- 
cently conferred upon him gives 
him a position unique in our 
times, when men of letters do 
not as a rule influence the 
courts of world history. 

The news is especially in- 
teresting because rumors of 
disaffection have clung to 
Gorki’s name ever since illness 








younger generation. 

Commenting on the exile of 
Leon Trotsky, he remarked 
that Trotsky’s defeat was due 
in part to his principle of the 
absolute supremacy of city over 
country, which is “impossible 
in the face of Russia’s large 
peasant population.” So it is 
clear that in the past few years 
Gorki has revised his ideas 
about Russia—and with char- 
acteristic simplicity admits he 
has changed his mind. 

His conversion is fortunate 
for the Soviet leaders, since it 
enables them to trade upon 
Gorki’s extraordinary popu- 
larity and to replace the exiled 
Trotsky with another idol, less 
dangerous and more saintlike. 
The people adore Gorki because 
he is one of them, not merely 
a theoretician and intellectual. 


A Political Gesture 


He himself was born into the 
working class, the son of a dyer 
in Nizhni Novgorod, and he 
spent his youth as a casual 
laborer, trying every trade from 
dock hand to icon painter in 
nearly every town of eastern 








obliged him to leave Russia in 
1922. Apparently a coldness 
did exist for a time between 
himself and the new govern- 
ment. It is said to have been caused by an article 
called ‘The Russian Peasant,” which Gorki published 
in 1922 while he was staying at a sanatorium in the 
Black Forest. In this article he accused the Russian 
leaders of sacrificing the interests of the intellectuals 
and the more enlightened workmen in the cities to the 





A recent picture at Sorrento. The Rus- 
sian is always striking in appearance. 


and southern Russia. Besides 
this, Gorki is one of the few 
surviving members of the old- 
guard revolutionists and was 
for many years the friend and confidant of Lenin. 
His disinterestedness is beyond question, and for that 
reason also his value as a symbol is obvious. 

As for the political recognition that has been ac- 
corded him, I do not see how it can be much more 
than a gesture. In the first place, Gorki’s permanent 
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home is in Italy: he cannot possibly spend more than 
three or four months a year in Russia, as his doctors 
have forbidden him to stay later than October in the 
climate of Moscow and Leningrad. In the second place, 
Gorki is not really interested in the workings of prac- 
tical politics. I am inclined to believe that his election 
to the Central Executive Committee came as a sur- 
prise to himself and that he accepted the situation in a 
spirit of high-minded acquiescence. At any rate, when 
I saw him in Sorrento, he protested with all apparent 
honesty that he had no political motive in going to 
Russia this year. 


A Humanitarian Radical 


“T am afraid,” he said, “that I have never been the 
most orthodox of Marxians. Besides, I have always had 
an organic aversion to politics and to the compromises 
that political leadership involves. Before 1906 I sat 
in prison a number of times, in common with nearly 
every other Russian intellectual; but I never considered 
myself persecuted—and I never con- 


men who finally came to power in the October 
Revolution; but he has usually exerted his influence 
on the humanitarian and educational side, rather 
than on the political. 

“The cruelty of man to man,” he wrote in a recent 
article—“that is what all my life has stupefied and 
oppressed me! I have thought about it a great deal, 
and I have not been able to understand it, and I still 
do not understand.”” And elsewhere: “‘I have always 
felt that the first object of the Revolution should be 
to create conditions that will encourage and augment 
the forces of culture in Russia.” 

His own first contact with revolutionary thought 
came to him in the form of a cultural awakening. It 
was when he was eighteen and working in a bakery in 
Kazan—the same bakery which he has fictionized in 
the splendid short story which he calls Twenty-Six 
Men and a Girl. 

The proprietor was named Ramass, a man of thirty- 
five, kindly, sensitive, and very intelligent. He became 
interested in the tall youngster with the shaggy hair 

and clear, inquiring blue eyes, who in 





sidered myself a politician. My field 
is literature.” 

Gorki is a humanitarian thinker, 
bred in the nineteenth century, with 
an overwhelming faith in education 
and the saving power of ideas. If he 
had lived in England in the ’80’s and 
’90’s he would no doubt have been a 
liberal of the school of Matthew 
Arnold. Born in Russia, where every 
spark of liberal thought was regarded 
as incendiary, he naturally became a 
radical. For more than forty years he 
has been identified with the group of 


Below—Nizhni Novgorod, city of fairs, 
where Maxim Gorki was born in 1868. 





those days answered to the name of 
Alexei Maximovich Pyeshkov. 


Early Friendships 


When Ramass found that the boy 
was trying to educate himself and de- 
voted his spare time to reading with 
desperate ardor, he began to lend 
books to the younger man and to 
spend many hours talking with him 
about history, philosophy, and litera- 
ture. For Gorki the whole period was 
lit up by this friendship. 
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Left—In 1905 at beautiful Capri. Italy 
has long held attractions for Gorki. 
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Ramass was also the leader of a revolutionary group, 
not of the terrorist variety. It met by night in his bak- 
ery, where the fires of the ovens and the nocturnal 
activity of the bakers served to prevent detection by 
the authorities. Gradually Gorki discovered that he 
also wished for the Revolution. 


Contentment in Prison 


This was in 1886, seven years before Gorki’s first 
story appeared in a leading St. Petersburg review and 
eleven years before he published the volume of short 
stories that brought him immediate distinction. Dur- 
ing all those years he held to his dream of uplift 
through revolution; and his possession of prohibited 
books and his friendship with persons considered sus- 
picious by the government lodged him in prison on 
several occasions. In 1901, while he was living in Kazan, 
a policeman was actually placed in his house to super- 
vise his comings and goings; the fellow turned out to 
be unexpectedly useful at peeling potatoes and answer- 
ing doorbells. 

In 1903 came Gorki’s first visit to St. Petersburg and 
the presentation of his play, The Night’s Lodging, 
which became the most widely successful of all the 
Moscow Art Theater’s productions. Gorki was now 
famous, and it was fashionable to invite him every- 
where. He was imitated; he was admired; he was 
elected to the Russian Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
Caught up in a perfect whirlwind of popularity, he 
held to his ideal with extraordinary singleness of mind. 
All his novels and plays at this period, and for at least 
ten years to come, were devoted to setting forth social 
problems, in which naturalism and the propaganda of 
the day were so intermingled that most of them have 
already a quaint, slightly old-fashioned flavor. 

He exerted his new-found prestige on the side of 
the despised Social Revolutionaries, and especially in 
advancing the movement called Narodovoltzi, which 
preached the necessity for intel- 
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illustrates an attitude which distinguishes Gorki from 
the general run of social reformers; there is in him a 
complete lack of personal resentment or vindictiveness, 
The next year, after his unlucky American visit, he 
settled down in Capri—his body broken and very close 
to death, but his spirit strongly alive. He stayed in 
Capri, not because any formal order of exile prevented 
his return to Russia, but because the idea of living un- 
der perpetual police supervision in St. Petersburg 
disgusted him. It was a happy thing for literature, 
since the climate of Capri did much to restore his 
health and the loveliness of the place encouraged him 
for the first time to create pure beauty, apart from any 
moralistic uses. On Capri he wrote My Childhood, 
a more lovely book than any he had written so far and 
one which marks the beginning of a new era in his art. 
At the same time he did not forget his friends of the 
Left Wing, and sooner or later nearly all the Russian 
exiles living in Geneva came to visit him. For weeks 
at a time they ate at his table, or sat and talked in his 
garden overlooking the blue Tyrrhenian Sea. Lenin 
was often among them. Lunacharsky—now, and for 
ten years past, commissar of education in Russia— 
was Gorki’s neighbor and almost daily companion. 


Ways of Gentleness 


Here was bern the plan for a so-called School of 
Revolution in Russia; a fact which has lately caused 
a correspondent of the Milanese newspaper Corriere 
della Sera to declare that the Russian Revolution was 
made on Capri. It was Gorki’s idea to take simple 
peasants and workmen, ones who had already been 
badly treated by the government for their revolution- 
ary spirit, and to give them formal courses in history, 
geography, political economy, and the like, with the 
aim of developing their minds. 

When I visited Gorki at Sorrento in May, there 
was a guest in his house—a quiet-mannered, rather 





lectuals to go among the people. 
Then came 1905 and that fa- 
mous night of January, when an 
agent provocateur named Bishop 
Gapon led the students and 
workmen in their march on the 
Winter Palace to request the 
simple privilege of the vote. 
Soldiers opened fire, many people 
were killed, and the so-called 
Revolution of 1905 was on. 

In the round-up that followed 
Gorki, among others, was ar- 
rested. By order of the Czar his 
name was struck from the lists 
of the Academy, and it is inter- 
esting to recall that only two 
members cared to voice a pro- 
test—Korolenko, who had pub- 
lished Gorki’s first story in his 
magazine, and Chekhov. For 
nearly a year Gorki was im- 
prisoned in the Fortress of Peter 





distinguished-looking man of 
ie’ wer 4| forty, who was introduced to me 
Rg | as a very good Russian novelist. 
1a . The sturdy set of his head and 
rs os his broad shoulders hinted at 
‘ peasant origin. I learned that he 
actually came of peasant stock, 
from a tiny village in Russia: he 
had received his education and 
his first impulse toward litera- 
ture in just such a school as was 
proposed by Gorki in some of 
his Capri conversations. 

It should be reassuring to the 
rest of the world to know that 
Gorki is to-day the foremost 
cultural guide of Russia. His is 
one of those rare, unselfish, and 
saintlike natures which oc- 
casionally come out of the East, 
and from a knowledge of his life 
it can truly be said that his 
ways are ways of gentleness and 
his paths are paths of peace. 








and Paul. He liked it there, he 
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told me—it was quiet, and they 
treated him well. This remark 


Gorki at Sorrento with his adopted son, 
Major Zinovei Pyeshkov, who lost his 
arm with the French Foreign Legion. 


During the whole of the World 
War he was quite literally a 
pacifist and ran serious risks 
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A crowd of wildly cheering Russians greeted Maxim Gorki on his long-awaited return in June of this year. 
small part of the enthusiastic group that completely filled tremendous Red Square in the city of Moscow. 


in order to express his views. During the October 
Revolution he had the courage to protest against 
every manifestation of violence that was at all remedi- 
able, and through personal intervention he was able 
to save many lives. Sometimes Lenin grew impatient 
with what he considered to be Gorki’s lack of tough- 
mindedness; but he rarely refused one of Gorki’s 
requests and showed him every sign of deep affection 
and regard. A member of Gorki’s household in this 
period told me that when Lenin came to St. Petersburg 
and visited Gorki, who was ill, he would feel the sheets 
of Gorki’s bed to make sure they were not damp. 

In those strenuous times Gorki would accept no 
privileges for himself, and he suffered like everyone 
else from hunger and from cold. He distrusted the 
Revolution because he felt that the country was not 
sufficiently prepared for it; but he did not oppose it, 
for all his ties of friendship were on that side. Instead, 
he devoted himself to preserving the treasures of 
Russian culture which were then being threatened in 
the first outbursts of 1:0b supremacy. He organized a 
Commission for the Protection of Works of Art. He 
organized a House of Science, where men of science 
could live decently and continue their researches. 
He started a huge publishing company called Univer- 
sal Literature, which gathered around it all that re- 
mained of literary Russia; and it must have been 
strange at the height of the Revolution to find those 
men seated around a table in a fireless, lampless room 
and discussing new translations of Heine or Henri de 
Regnier. All this while Gorki’s health grew more and 


more precarious, but he would not go away until he 
was positively too weak to stand. 

On leaving Russia he spent several years at health 
resorts in Germany and Czechoslovakia, and in 1924 
he established a residence at Sorrento, in a villa which 
he leases from the Duke of Serracaprioli. Since he has 
been in Italy he has been writing a vast three-volume 
novel, of which two volumes have already appeared 
in Russia. Critical reviews in Russia have called it the 
culminating point in his work; Gorki says he doesn’t 
see how the book can be as good as people try to tell 
him. The first volume is appearing in America this 
winter; the whole is eventually to be published under 
the generic title of The End and the Beginning. 

In writing The End and the Beginning, Gorki has 
tried to picture the life of the Russian intelligentsia 
over a period of forty years, from the assassination of 
the Czar Alexander through the Revolution of 1917; 
and it seems that he has magnificently succeeded 
This book, by a man who knows how to observe with 
exceptional insight and to record it with exceptional 
beauty, should have the double value of history and of 
personal experience. 

It is Gorki’s version of how the Revolution hap- 
pened—the effect of its beginnings upon whole groups 
of people and upon one individual in particular. From 
what I have read of it so far, it has nothing of partisan 
bias; only a deep humanity, and a faint scorn for such 
people as try to live entirely in the realm of abstract 
thought. It is the final summing up of all that Maxim 
Gorki knows and feels about the Russian Revolution. 
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How Count Felix von Luckner Played Magician to the Kaiser, Ran the British Blockade, 
Was Féted by a South Seas Chieftain, and Finally Was Made a Prisoner of War 


Y JOE, in those days when I was before 
the mast I should never have dreamed 
that common jack-tar Phelax would ever 
be in the society of kings. Yet that is what 

came about. I was a guest at the banquets of various 

monarchs—the Kaiser, different kings of the various 

German states, the King of Italy, the Czar of Russia. 

And those were times when I used to sit and think 

most of the days when I was aloft in the rigging or 

swabbing the deck or getting bawled out by a skipper 
or mate. It was different now, with all those kings 
around. 

The Kaiser paid a visit to the fleet at Heligoland, 
where I was serving as a junior lieutenant. I was 
invited to the banquet. The 


By LOWELL THOMAS 








In 1913 the King of Italy was the guest of the Em- 
peror. There was to be a grand reception, naval 
festivities and such, and a magnificent banquet aboard 
the dreadnought Kaiser. The Emperor sent me the 
order to come to the banquet and entertain with some 
magical tricks. I had learned quite a little sleight of 
hand and conjuring with a band of East Indian fakirs 
in Australia, and I always liked to work a bit of sorcery 
for the amusement of my brother officers. 

“By Joe,” I thought, “‘magic tricks for the Kaiser 
and the King of Italy! I must do something fine. I 
must not disgrace myself.” 

I have never seen anything so wonderful as that 
night. The Kaiser was a magnificent ship. She was one 
of those afterward sunk at 





affair was held aboard one of 
the battleships, everything very 
smart. I watched my step. I 
didn’t know what all the forks 
were for, but I watched to see 


what the others did, and I did 


just the same. 


Sailors Can Eat 


I didn’t make any bad 
breaks. The only trouble was 
that I ate so fast. I was hun- 
gry. A sailor has an appetite, 
and besides, after all those 
hungry days at sea, I thought 
that now, since I had risen in 
the world, I might as well eat 
plenty. Some of the others were 
joking with me about my ap- 
petite. “Never mind,” I 
thought, “I will show them 
how a real salt-sea sailor can 
eat.” 








Scapa Flow. The banquet was 
on the poop deck, which had 
a sunsail over it. The deck was 
thirty-two yards broad and 
ninety yards long. Everything 
was brilliantly lighted, the 
tables were furnished with sil- 
ver and cut glass. A hundred 
and fifty guests were there, all 
men—the Emperor, the King 
of Italy, Prince Henry of Prus- 
sia, the Duke of the Abruzzi, 
Count Montecuccoli (the Aus- 
trian Chief of Staff), members 
of the Italian staff, the Chief 
of the German Fleet, and 
many others. 


“Viva Italia ’’ 


The King of Italy was in a 
German hussar’s uniform, and 
somebody had given him boots 
that were too small. They 








After the banquet the Kaiser 
had me tell stories of my life 
at sea. Everybody laughed, 
because I told them in sailor’s German. In fact, I have 
never been able to talk high German quiet correctly. 
I can never get over the rude, comical species of sea- 
faring vernacular that is spoken along the docks in 
Hamburg and Bremen and by sailors on ships. 

After that the Kaiser often had me tell stories, 
old fo’c’sle tales. It earned me his favor, and he helped 
me greatly. I can thank my windjammer yarn-spinning 
for much of whatever success I had in the Imperial 
Navy, for advancement in rank, and for my getting 
command of my sea raider during the war. The 
Kaiser may have had his faults and made his mistakes, 
but I always found him a kindly and sympathetic 
person. 





Just after the count’s release from a 
long term in a New Zealand war prison. 


pinched him and hurt, by Joe. 
He was a good-natured, humor- 
ous man, and he would stand 
first on one foot and then on the other and pinch his 
mouth and blow like this—pfff, pfff. The Kaiser and 
he spoke together in English. 

The other ships of the fleet lay all around. On one, 
between the masts, gleamed the Italian coat of arms in 
full colors, made of colored lights. All the searchlights 
were playing, six hundred of them. They spelled the 
name of the King of Italy against the sky. On deck 
we had an orchestra of forty-five pieces and the ship’s 
band of the Kaiser’s yacht Hohenzollern. They played 
beautiful music at intervals. On the ships all around, 
the sailors were lined up for singing, seventy-five 
thousand men. They sang sailor’s songs and old 
German and Italian songs. One searchlight beat the 
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time across the sky, like the giant baton of some un- 
earthly conductor. Two speed boats raced incessantly 
around us. Aboard were Italians of Berlin who shouted: 
“Viva Vittorio Emmanuele, viva Italia.” 

The banquet itself was extraordinarily good, and I 
ate plenty, by Joe. Then came speeches. The Kaiser 
spoke first, welcoming the 


that Montecuccoli—he had no inside pocket in his 
coat. 

“Very well, Your Excellency,” I replied, and stuffed 
the handkerchief in the egg. I made the magic move- 
ments, then snapped my fingers angrily and exclaimed, 
“How stupid I am! I am sorry, Your Excellency, but 

I made a mistake. I have 





King of Italy. The King of 
Italy replied. Entertain- 
ments followed. Some of the 
boys did gymnastics. Then I 
was called before the royal 
table to do my magic trick. 
“By Joe,” I thought, as I 
went over there, “I hope 
this works all right.” I had 
planned an effect which I 
thought should surprise 
those kings a good deal. 
“Well, Luckner,” said the 
Kaiser, “‘let’s see what kind 
of magic you can give us.” 
“Tf Your Majesty will per- 
mit,” I replied, “I will try 
to perform something that 





made the handkerchief ap- 
pear in the pocket in the tail 
of your coat.” 

By Joe, Montecuccoli was 
surprised when he reached 
into his coat-tail pocket and 
pulled out the old red hand- 
kerchief. 


Jealous Wives 


I then made the handker- 
chief appear in the back 
trouser pocket of Prince 
Henry. 

That witchcraft made a 
sensation, and then I went 
on with some other tricks, 








will seem to be a miracle.” 
Then I turned to a steward 
and said, “Give me an egg, 
by Joe, I need an egg.” 

He brought me an egg, and I took from my pocket 
an old red’ handkerchief, the kind that sailors and 
fishermen have. Then I said, “‘Here, Your Majesties, 
Your Highnesses, and Your Excellencies, you will see 
that I have an egg in one hand and an old sailor’s 
handkerchief in the other. I will now put the handker- 
chief in the egg.”” And I stuffed the handkerchief into 
the egg. 


In the Pocket of the King of Italy 


“And now,” I went on, ‘ 


make it appear?” 

“In mine,” cried the Kaiser. 

“Very well, Your Majesty.” I made a few passes, 
then told the Kaiser, “If Your Majesty will deign to 
put your hand in the inside pocket of your coat you 
will find the red handkerchief.” 

“T will find that handkerchief in my pocket?” The 
Emperor wouldn’t believe it. 

“Yes, Your Majesty; in your inside pocket.” 

So the Kaiser reached into his inside pocket and 
pulled out the old sailor’s handkerchief, and he said, 


‘in whose pocket shall I 


” T said, “if Your Majesty will deign to 
return the handkerchief to me, I will put it into the 
egg again and will cause it to appear in the pocket of 
anyone Your Majesty may designate.” 

“In the pocket of the King of Italy,” cried the 

aiser. 

I went through the same process again, and bade 
the King of Italy look in his inside pocket. The hus- 
sar’s coat was tight, and he had to open two buttons 
to get at the pocket. “Eh,” he cried, “here it is!” 
And the Italians all laughed and cheered. 

Then the Austrian Chief of Staff spoke up. “Have it 
appear in my inside pocket.” He was a smart fellow, 


The countess is as enthusiastic a traveler as her 
husband. She accompanies him everywhere. 


small things that didn’t 
amount to much. When I 
got through and left they 
were talking about that 
mysterious handkerchief business. The Kaiser was 
very temperamental. He was curious. He wanted to 
know how I had done the trick. After everything was 
over he called me and made me tell him. 

“Your Majesty,” I said, “as for putting the hand- 
kerchief in the egg, I switched the real egg the waiter 
gave me and used a false egg I had, one that was hollow 
and had a hole on the top.” 

“But”—he was impatient—“how did you get 
that dirty old red handkerchief into our pockets?” 

“Tt was this way, Your Majesty. Before the ban- 
quet I had the valets put an old red handkerchief in a 
certain pocket of each man at the table.” 

“Luckner, you devil,” said the Kaiser, “you fooled 
us all.” 

A week or so later at a big reception I met the other 
guests who had been at the Kaiser’s table. They gave 
me hell, and each one said his wife had found a dirty 
old sailor’s handkerchief in his pocket. You know how 
suspicious a wife is. And the wives of those dignitaries 
said, “‘Where did you get this terrible thing? Where 
did you get this dirty old red handkerchief?” And the 
wives thought that maybe their husbands were in some 
awful, low-down place. I couldn’t leave them in 
trouble like that. I explained the whole trick to them, 
so they could explain it to their wives. They laughed 
and said, ‘““By Joe, Luckner, some day you will be 
hanged.” 

And so the Kaiser’s banquet was a success for me. 
It was a success for everybody. It was magnificent, 
and at the end the two kings reviewed the fleet, while 
the dreadnought brought her searchlight into play. 


I was at a banquet of, the Czar. A German naval 
squadron was on a visit to Russian harbors, and the 
Czar invited them to dine with him at the famous 
Tsarskoe Selo. We were taken to the palace in a fleet 
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of old-fashioned droshkies. The coachmen had long 
beards and big fur caps. We came to a high wall, 
‘which looked as though it might surround a jail. A 
regiment of Cossacks kept a patrol around it. 

When you were inside you saw above the wall the 
tips of the tall lances of the Cossacks. It was an enor- 
mous place with trees and parks and many houses— 
Japanese houses, Chinese houses, all kinds of houses. 
There were beautiful fountains, like those of Versailles. 
You see a white marble palace, and you think that is 
where the Czar lives. But you find out that the magnif- 
icent palace is only the royal stable. Farther along, 
through the park, you suddenly face the palace. 

By Joe, it is grand. At the door are tall Cossacks 
standing on guard. You go into the entrance hall, 
which has walls like a peacock, of colored enamel, all 
inlaid mosaic, a masterpiece of Slavic art. In another 
hall you see a huge Russian coat of arms in marvelous 
inlaid mosaic. In another hall were pictures in gold 
frames with gold crowns at the top—paintings of the 
Russian czars. And few of them died a natural death. 
“By Joe,” I said to them, “what is all your magnifi- 
cence worth compared to your life?” I saw on a wall a 
rug which the Sultan Mohammed V presented to the 
Empress. It was embroidered with rubies and dia- 
monds. 


Banqueting With the Czar 


In a big room the guests were gathered—German 
naval officers, Russian officers, and Russian courtiers 
and nobles. There were Russian military uniforms of 
all sorts, and all wonderful. No uniform was finer 
than the Russian, with its magnificent boots and its 
trousers bagged over the top. There was a great con- 
trast of faces. The officers, Russian and German, had 
something in common—intelligent faces, stupid faces, 
but fairly honest faces, the faces of disciplined men 
and men who hope to fight some day. You could see 
that the military officers of the Czar were loyal and 
good soldiers But look at the courtiers and aristoc- 
racy. Their cynical, egotistical faces freeze you. You 
can see that they are people crazy with the sense of 
their power and wealth, who think they are so far 
from the rest of mankind that the rest of mankind has 
no claim on them. They are cruel. You can see cruelty 
in their smiles and their eyes. If they fancy they are 
neglected or slighted, all the devil’s evil rises in them. 
They are full of envy. Hatred is born in them. 

Enter the Major of the Court, a tall man with a long 
beard who carries a stick that has a crown on it. He 
knocks the stick on the floor, and everybody stands at 
attention as the Czar comes in. By Joe, the Czar is 
something to look at. He wears a white fur cap with a 
sparkling rosette of diamonds on it. At the middle of 
the forehead is the great glowing Romanov diamond. 
Across the Czar’s breast is a glittering row of decora- 
tions. 

We were all standing at the many tables in the 
banqueting hall. The Czar’s table was a long one that 
had been made in honor of the Sultan Mohammed V 
when he visited at the Imperial Palace. It was of thick 
mahogany and rosewood. Everyone’s place at all the 
tables was marked by a Russian coat of arms inlaid in 
the wood with precious stones. There was a signal. 
Sixty ladies of the court came trooping in. They wore 
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Now and then a sailor must have recreation, so he slips 
down a rope, hanging from the bowsprit, just to have a 
look at his ship from a different angle. 


marvelous dresses and were beautiful. Another signal, 
and all the men stood at attention. The Czarina en- 
tered with her daughters. She looked wonderful with 
her diamonds. Everyone made a deep bow as she 
passed. 


Birds’-nest Soup and Mammoth’s Meat 


Now the signal was given to sit down. We would 
have something to eat. I was curious to see what kind 
of chow came out of the Czar’s galley, and I was hun- 
gry, by Joe. Lights were coming in. By Joe, were 
we to eat lights? From many doors servants came, 
carrying each a brilliant illumination. It was wonderful 
to see, and then it was still more wonderful to taste. 
There were cakes of ice illuminated by electric lights 
inside. Deep holes were scooped in the ice, and these 
holes were filled with caviar. It was an especially fine 
royal caviar, and I always did love caviar. ‘By Joe,” 
I thought, “I must have plenty before it gets away.” 
And I did have plenty. I ate that caviar as fast as I 
could. 

Then came other courses. There was birds’-nest 
soup, and then there was mammoth’s meat. It had 
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In rough seas the main topsail yard ts far from a com- 
fortable perch, and the least slip with hand or foot 
means plunging into the sea or onto the deck. 


been dug up in Siberia out of the ice, where it had been 
kept naturally refrigerated for thousands of years. 
Eating that ancient mammoth’s meat is more common 
now, but then it was something new and startling. 
Champagne was served in glasses a foot high, and I 
always did like champagne. The courses came fast. 
No sooner had you started one than they were taking 
it away. “By Joe,” I thought, “you'd better eat fast, 
Luckner, or you will go away hungry. These sons of 
guns will take the bread right out of your mouth.” 
Eating fast is one of the things I do best, by Joe. I 
learned the art as a sailor. So I managed to get most 
of those courses into my stomach before the waiters 
got them away from me. 

What I did not know was that, while the Russians 
serve their courses fast, there are very many courses. 
Thad filled up on caviar to begin with, and now I had 
put away the better part of the first three or four 
courses. I can eat plenty, by Joe, but with that kind 
of business it was not long before I couldn’t eat any 
more. And the courses still kept coming. By Joe, there 
I was, all stuffed, and the Russians might think I was 
not eating any more because I didn’t like the Czar’s 


galley. They might be offended. There was nothing I 
could do about it. I just sat there and looked around. 
I looked at the Czar. “By Joe,” I thought, “here 
is this great Emperor. I wonder if he knows he has an 
old jack-tar sailor at his board? Can he guess that this 
ignorant seaman, unaccustomed to society, has stuffed 
himself so full, like a pig, that he can eat no more? 
What would he say if somebody told him that?” 

Then I looked at the Czar’s daughters. What hand- 
some girls! “By Joe, who will marry them?” I won- 
dered. “They would make something fine if they were 
peasant girls in wooden shoes. And they are royal 
princesses of the greatest empire in the world.” 

I never guessed the terrible fate in store for that 
proud Czar and Czarina and those pretty royal girls— 
the dirty cellar in Ekaterinburg, the squad of Bolshe- 
vik murderers. Everything was gay and brilliant at 
the Czar’s banquet, and there was not the slightest 
shadow of what was to befall. 


Something I Didnt Know 


The climax of my career came when I took an old 
windjammer, the Seeadler, through the British block- 
ade, raided the seas with it, and sank Allied shipping 
until shipwrecked on a coral atoll in the South Seas. 
That is the story we told in our first book, Count 
Luckner, the Sea Devil. Still, there were several curi- 
ous things that were not related. One of the most im- 
portant was left out because I did not know it then. 
In fact, I had no idea of the real explanation. There 
are funny things in the world, by Joe, and one of the 
funniest in my experience is my coming to the United 
States to learn the real story of what was the most 
nerve-racking point of my career as the skipper of a 
German sea raider—the crisis of my life. 

During my recent lecture tour I visited in Auburn, 
New York, and there at the house of a good and hos- 
pitable host was a gentleman who said he wanted to 
meet me and tell me something. He had been to my 
lecture, and he said he could tell me something about 
my story that I didn’t know. His name was Captain 
Holland, and during the war he had served as an 
officer aboard a British warship. His craft had done 
patrol duty. 

“Count,” he said, “you remember when you ran 
the blockade?” 

“By Joe, yes,” I replied. 

“You don’t know how you succeeded in getting 
through. You say so in your book; you said so in your 
lecture. I can tell you, for I was on duty in the blockad- 
ing fleet that Christmas Day when you slipped past 
us. 
“By Joe,” I said, “this is interesting. Tell me. I have 
often wanted to know.” 

We sat down in a corner and talked for an hour. It 
is interesting to hear from somebody else the true 
story of the most important moment in your life. 

I must give you an idea of the problem we had in 
running the blockade. We had our ship thoroughly 
disguised as a Norwegian, but that was not enough. 
We knew that when the British searched us they would 
wireless back to London, giving our name and owner- 
ship and asking if we were all right. The British had 
full records of all craft that left port. So we had to 
pass as a ship marked down and approved on the 
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British list. We got the name of a Norwegian three- 
master that was due to sail at about the same time as 
ourselves. She would be on the British records, listed 
as O. K. We disguised ourselves as the Norwegian, 
ship’s papers and everything, and intended to get to 
the blockade just before she did, so that when we 
were searched the British 
cruiser would wireless 





“You know, it was Christmas Day,” he said. “‘Peo- 
ple were away on holiday. At Admiralty headquarters 
in London only a few radio operators were in the office 
that usually answered queries about ships. That part 
of the job had been transferred to Liverpool for the 
feast day. The captain of the cruiser did wireless 

to Liverpool, and at 





back to London giving 
the name of the Norwe- 
gian original whose place 
we were taking, London 
would reply “All right,” 
and we would pass. Of 
course, it might be a bit 
awkward for the real 
Norwegian when she ap- 
peared, but that was all 
a part of war. 








Liverpool they had no 
Irma on the list. But 
this transfer of offices on 
Christmas had confused 
things, and Liverpool 
thought the list might be 
wrong.” 


Scot Free 


“They wirelessed Lon- 
don, not taking into 
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With this scheme 
thoroughly worked out, 
we sailed. Then there 
was a hitch. We were not 
far from port when we got wireless orders to wait. We 
were held up and lay at open sea. The reason was that 
the famous submarine Deutschland was returning from 
her memorable voyage to the United States, and the 
British were on the lookout for her. They had swarms 
of patrol craft. We were told to wait until the lookout 
for the Deutschland was over and most of the patrol 
craft were back in port and we would have only the 
normal blockade to run. We were held there for a 
week and then ordered to proceed. 

But by this time our Norwegian original had sailed 
and passed through the blockade. Of course, we could 
go back and look for another Norwegian vessel with 
which to identify ourselves, but that would mean too 
much delay. “By Joe, trust to luck,” I thought. It 
was Christmastime, and the holiday spirit relaxes 
everything, even in war; and besides, a tremendous 
gale blew up. We would have a good chance of running 
through unobserved in the storm, which would scatter 
the blockading ships. And so we took a chance. With 
the name of our ship changed to the Irma, records and 
all, we rode the hurricane through the lines of the 
biockade, with not a ship to be seen in that fearful 
weather. Then, at the last moment, on Christmas 
morning, a British auxiliary cruiser sighted us. 


An Anxious Half Hour 


They gave us a search, but we were well disguised. 
They left the ship with no suspicion, but ordered us to 
wait half an hour. At first we were full of joy; then it 
dawned on us what that half hour of waiting meant. 
The cruiser was sending a wireless to London to ask 
if we were O. K. That was the one thing that had 
slipped our minds when we decided to take a chance. 
We forgot that there would be no Irma on the list. 
All we could do was wait there, certain that the cruiser 
would get an answer that we were not listed. The half 
hour passed, and then—by Joe, I could scarcely believe 
it—the cruiser signaled us to continue our voyage. I 
never knew why we were allowed to go on—had the 
cruiser failed to wireless, or what? And now Captain 
Holland explained it all to me. 


Countess Luckner comes from a prominent Swedish 
family. Her magnificent ancestral home in Malmo. 


account the fact that at 
London only a few wire- 
less operators were on 
the job. At London the 
operator didn’t get the name Irma, but only the 
number. Each ship had a number on the British list. 

“Tt was a little confusing, and he was full of Christ- 
mas cheer. Instead of calling back for both name and 
number, he merely looked up the number—the fake 
number that you had given yourselves. There was a 
ship assigned to that number, and it was all right. So 
he wirelessed back ‘All right.’ Liverpool, to make 
doubly sure, wirelessed our supposed owners in 
Norway. The offices there were closed for Christmas. 
Liverpool, then, could do nothing more than wireless 
to the cruiser that you were all right. You went your 
way rejoicing, but for us it was the beginning of 
trouble. 

“When the cruiser returned the captain made out 
his report, including the search and passing of the 
Irma. As a matter of form they looked up the list they 
had in the headquarters at port. No Irma. Much 
wireless—no Irma. All hands out to chase the Irma. 
Instead of celebrating Christmas like Christians, they 
all had to put to sea in that devilish weather. You 
certainly made plenty of trouble, Count. Fourteen 
ships steamed out into the storm to look for you. I 
was an officer on one of them, and we all cursed you 
plenty. 

“And now you don’t know what further luck you 
had. You remember the weather—that awful gale 
from the east. It made us miserable, but it was the 
luckiest thing in the world for you. You ran before it, 
due west, over toward Greenland. We never thought 
of looking for you in that direction; if we had we 
might have caught you. But we had a wrong idea alto- 
gether. Who ever heard of an old windjammer out to 
raid the seas? We thought you were bound for German 
East Africa, that you were a secret supply ship carry- 
ing munitions to the German forces that were fighting 
us there. We thought you would steer a course south 
toward the African coast, but instead, you sailed 
toward Greenland and then south, across the mid- 
Atlantic.” 


I have not told of the visit we made to a tribe on 
one of the South Sea Islands. We were sailing in the 
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Pacific, had sunk several ships, and were steering a 
course to anchor off an uninhabited island and rest 
awhile. When we finally made this stop our ship was 
wrecked on the coral reef. But first we sighted another 
jsland. It did not suit our purpose—it was inhabited 
by Polynesians, and there might be trouble—but 
| thought it would be a polite thing if I went ashore and 
paid my respects to the king. Before I could do that, 
though, the king came to pay me a visit. All right, i 
knew how to treat a king. I had been at the banquets 
of kings, kaisers, czars. I knew how royalty should be 
received. 

That island king came in style. He came in a mar- 
velous big canoe with fine decorations. There must 
have been at least thirty men paddling. In the middle 
was a fine canopy, and there the king was sitting. 

“Here comes His Majesty,” I sang out. “Give him 
a good reception—music, champagne, and every- 
thing.” You see, we had captured a ship well loaded 
with champagne a couple of months before and still 
had some bottles left. 

The king was a wonderful-looking fellow. He was 
decorated with what looked like long buffalo hairs 
and with bracelets and anklets. Six underchieftains 
followed him, with bronze spears. He could talk a little 
pidgin English of some kind, and when he found out 
that we were Germans he showed he knew something 
about the war. He had heard from some British that 
the Germans were great 


bottle, he tried to make his underchieftains believe 
he had not been frightened. None of them had 
ever seen anything charged with carbonic-acid gas, 
and the bubbles astonished them. The king tried to 
put on that he was thoroughly familiar with the phe- 
nomenon. By Joe, that king was a faker. They all got 
a glass of champagne, and when they drank you never 
saw anything so funny. They were not used to having 
carbonic-acid gas in their stomachs, and they were 
surprised when it began to come up. Their cheeks were 
blowing out, and they said, “ Bubbly-bubbly-oo-oo- 
oo!” 


Making Friends With a Head Hunter 


Then they asked for more champagne. It had a good 
effect. I gave them some more. And that old king, he 
got inspired. He said to me, “Captain, you come 
ashore. I give you festivity. No man ever had such 
festivity.” 

I asked him if the invitation included the crew. He 
said it did—and not to forget to bring some of that 
bubbly stuff along. 

The next afternoon we went ashore in state, the 
officers in full uniform, the sailors made as smart as 
possible after a long voyage, the prisoners we had 
aboard in their best clothes. One boat was loaded 
with cases of champagne. The king was waiting for us 

with his staff, and all the 





fighters—scoundrels, 
maybe, but great fighters. 
The king didn’t mind 
scoundrels so much, and 
he admired fighters. 

“Me lookee like Kai- 
ser,” he said proudly. 

By Joe, that fat native 
didn’t look like the Kaiser 
at all, but I know how to 
behave in the presence of 
royalty. “Sure,” I said, 
“you look like the Kaiser.” 





Funny Eyesight 


In my cabin he saw a 
picture of the Kaiser and 
studied it with deep ad- 
miration. ‘‘Me king, he 
king too,” he said. “He 
fight all the world. He kill 
everybody in the world. 
Me look like Kaiser.” 

“By Joe,” I thought, 
“he has funny eyesight 
and funny ideas. Maybe 





people kneeled to him and 
to me, because they 
thought I was some kind 
of a kaiser too. And they 
brought us to a palace on 
a low hill surrounded by 
palms and all kinds of 
orchids. The palace was 
built on twenty-four col- 
umns. Everything was 
twenty-four, because that 
was the sacred number, 
the lucky number of the 
king. There were many 
marvelous mats, made of 
the bark of a tree. Every 
woman during her life has 
to make a mat for the 
king. All her life she works 
on it, and delivers it on 
her sixtieth birthday. If 
she does not live to be 
sixty, it is not a king mat. 

These people were head 
hunters. They cut the 
heads of the enemies they 
killed and smoked and 








he will feel better with a 
bottle of champagne.” We 
sat down at a table on 
deck, and I had my order- 
ly bring champagne. That champagne we took from 
that steamer was good stuff, and my orderly knew 
how to serve a bottle. He let the cork out with a loud 
Pop. Those natives all jumped when that cork went 
bang, and the king jumped the highest, by Joe. Then, 
When he saw something to drink come out of the 


A long road from sailor to friend of royalty. The Crown 
Prince and his father were delighted with the count. 


dried them and kept them 
for souvenirs. The great 
ambition is to get the head 
of the king of the enemy 
tribe, and if a king takes his people to war and loses 
he nearly always loses his head also. The heads that 
have the place of honor im a king’s house are the 
heads of other kings. It is a good idea. It is a reason 
why they don’t often declare war in those parts. The 
king knows that if he loses the war he loses his head 
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also. It would be a good idea for us, if our kings knew 
the same things. They would not want their heads 
dried and smoked for souvenirs. 

The men were fine strong fellows, tattooed with 
wonderful designs. The king was tattooed more than 
anybody else because he was a king. I saw pieces of 
what looked like tattooed pigskin. Each was the skin 
of an ancestor. In our country we cherish a lock of 
hair as a keepsake. In that island they take a piece 
of skin off the breast or the arm and tan it, as we do 
pigskin. 


Fresh-made Kava-kava 


During the heat of the day you saw only men. The 
girls were kept indoors in the shade, so that they 
would keep their skins light. In the evening everything 
became very quiet. I thought, “By Joe, what is going 
on here?” Then I saw twelve girls coming in. They 
were the daughters of chieftains. They were faipus, 
which means that they were sacred. Each one was 
guarded by twelve old women. And now those faipus 
came on, beautiful with flowers in their long hair and 
chains of colored flowers around them. They wore 
skirts of fiber and grass. They came up and started to 
grin and show their snow-white teeth. One after an- 
other they opened their mouths, and the chieftains 
looked at their teeth. “‘By Joe,” I thought, “I have to 
do something.” So I pinched their cheeks. 

Now the great ceremonial came. They must make 
kava, which is the beer and champagne of those parts. 
They must chew kava roots and spit the juice in a 
bowl with twenty-four legs. They began to chew and 
spit, and that was the kind of beer we would have to 
drink, along with the champagne we had brought 
along. And they were chewing and spitting; but you 
did not have any impression that it was disgusting. 
They were very beautiful. 

One man, a kind of steward of those parts, took two 
coconut shells and filled them with kava-kava, the 
imperial drink. He gave one to the king and one to 
me. And then the king said, ‘‘ My friends, I drink with 
this great skipper some kava-kava. He will be our 
friend forever.”’ And so I drank the kava-kava, which 
had been chewed by beautiful girls. By Joe, it tasted 
like soap and water. I had to drink it all, and I found 
the best way to get it down was to think of the beauti- 
ful girls that had chewed it. After a few more drinks 
of it, I found it was all right. 


Five Pounds of Roast Pork 
Three hundred hogs had been killed and roasted in 


holes in the ground. It was a feast for us and for the 
whole nation on the island. We were at what you 
might call the royal table, in a space covered with 
banana leaves. The table was a banana leaf, and we 
ate lying on our stomachs. We ate plenty, and we 
drank champagne and palm wine. The king preferred 
the champagne to the palm wine—and so did I. 

We were there in a circle, the king and I and maybe 
six faipus. The other faipus with blossoms in their hair 
played an instrument like a guitar and sang lovely 
songs. And above us the palms waved in the southeast 
trades, and through the palm leaves you saw the stars. 
The stars winked down at us, and the old moon was 
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chuckling and laughing, and the melody of the music 
drifted with the wind out over the Pacific Ocean. And 
now it was ten o'clock and the glowworms came out 
by thousands, much larger and brighter than anything 
we have in our climate. Everything was dark but the 
stars and the moon and the glowworms. There was 
enough of that pale white light to see the colors of the 
flowers that were everywhere, white, pink, and yellow. 
And then that wonderful flower, the Queen of the 
Night, opened, and was lighted by the stars and the 
moon and the glowworms. 

We feasted till far into the night, and everyone had 
about five pounds of pork and plenty of champagne. 
Our stomachs were growing. And when we couldn’t 
eat any more we turned over, one after another, the 
king and all, and lay on our backs and went to sleep 
with our faces to the palms and the sky. 

The next day we raised sail and left that paradise in 
our wake. We went on with our cruise, and after 
many adventures it led to that old, familiar place— 
jail. During my years before the mast I was always 
coming near going to jail or actually going there. The 
important thing in my life was keeping out of jail. 
And now it was jail again. We were wrecked on the 
coral reef, as I have said, and marooned. After a while 
I took a small boat with half a dozen of my men and 
sailed away a thousand miles and more to try to 
find another ship and capture it. The British captured 
me. Then it was prison. I was held in a prison camp. 
I escaped, and the British captured me again. Then 
it was a real jail, at Mount Eden, in New Zealand. 


Shaved by a Woman Killer 


I had some experiences in that prison of Mount 
Eden that I have not told before. One came right after 
I had been locked up in my dungeon. A man came into 
the cell and said, “‘Hello, Count, how do you feel? I 
come to give you a shave.” 

“T don’t want a shave from you. I shave myself.” 

“My boy, they wouldn’t let you get a knife in your 
hand. You have wooden knives and forks, by Joe.” 

“Well, by Joe, they are fools to think I would com- 
mit suicide. I have lots of fun in jail.” 

“Maybe, but if you don’t let me shave you you'll 
have whiskers like Von Tirpitz.”’ 

“Who are you anyway?” I asked. 

“T’'m in jail too.” 

“How many years you got?” 

“T have a lifetime, by Joe.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Murder.” 

“Well, by Joe!” 

“It’s all right, Count. You don’t have to be scared 
to let me shave you. I am a woman killer. I was a 
typewriter salesman, and my woman she did wrong to 
me, by Joe. And so I blew the daylights out of her. 
But I never killed a man.” 

And so I let him shave me. I didn’t want whiskers 
like Von Tirpitz. But it’s an awful feeling to have a 
murderer shave you, especially when the razor goes 
over your throat. By Joe, you feel cold on the back. 
But that woman killer was all right. He shaved me 
many times, and he never made a slip. 


Editor's Note—The fifth and last installment of I he 
Sea Devil's Fo'c’sle will appear in an early issue. 
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BUSINESS IS GRUBSTAKING SCIENCE 


By ERNEST ENGLAND 


conquer, thereby proving himself not a modern. 

Your up-to-date conqueror of new worlds, your 
scientist probing and delving into the unknown, finding 
out what it’s like inside the atom or what it’s like out- 
side the universe, sighs, too, not for new worlds to 
conquer, but because he can not possibly live long 
enough even to begin conquering the new worlds which 
man’s increasing accumulation of knowledge constantly 
is uncovering. 

Some one has said that every ten years mankind adds 
to its already large store of knowledge a new installment 
amounting to as much as the accumulated knowledge of 
the preceding half-century. This may or may not be 
an accurate estimate of the rate at which the sum total 
of human knowledge is increasing; probably not, for 
knowledge is an intangible commodity, not to be hedged 
about by the limitations of weights and measures; but 
at least it serves to emphasize the undeniable truth 
that man is rapidly learning more and more about this 
old universe in which he lives, and that the more of 
nature’s secrets he uncovers, the more numerous become 
the clues to new and bigger secrets yet awaiting his 
constantly probing research into the unknown. 

Man’s insatiable hunger and unquenchable thirst 
for more and more knowledge and a keener understand- 
ing of why things are as they are, the unremitting urge 
to see what it’s like around the corner and to find out 
what makes the wheels go ’round is not the manifesta- 
tion of an idle, human curiosity. Rather is it proof 
positive of the Divine spark which animates man and 
gives him the desire and the power to lift himself to 
higher and higher planes of existence, bringing him ever 
nearer to the gods. 

It was this element of the Divine alloyed with the 
base metal of mortality which inspired Galileo to 
search deeper into the heavens for more knowledge of 
the precise workings of the planets and led him to pro- 
duce the telescope to aid him in his search; it was this 
same Divine spark which fired Columbus to sail on a 
quest which was to result in the discovery of a new 
world, and which gave him the patience and the per- 
sistence to keep everlastingly at poor Isabella until 
she, too, fired by the same spark, pawned her jewels to 
finance the trip. 

For these excursions into the unknown, whether they 
be to the North Pole or to the inside of an atom, cost 
money. That part of man which is mortal must be 
clothed and fed and made comfortable. And it detracts 
not one whit from the nobility of these enterprises that 
money is required to prosecute them or that money is 
the reward of success. Every real addition to the sum 
total of human knowledge enriches the world and makes 
It a better place to live in, and it is only fair and reason- 
able and proper that the individual or the group of 
individuals responsible for the added knowledge should 
share in the material benefits thus created. 


gene? of old sighed for new worlds to 


The most far-reaching inventions and discoveries 
might just as well never have been made if they are not 
put to use, working for the benefit and uplift of man- 
kind. And right there is where business enters the pic- 
ture; science working elbow to elbow with business, 
the one uncovering nature’s hidden storehouses of 
wealth, the other developing them and making them 
useful, to the edification of man and the incidental profit 
of the business. 

Bell took some copper wire and magnetized steel and 
made the telephone; but Bell, unassisted, could never 
have put the telephone in your home and mine, and 
provided the vast, international communications net- 
work which enables you to reach out across continents 
and hold converse with your neighbor on the other side 
of the world. That required the enterprise and the capi- 
tal of a business organization, a business organization 
which rightfully and deservedly has grown to be one of 
the largest and one of the wealthiest on earth. 

Otto assembled some cast iron and steel into a device 
which to-day we call a gas engine, but Otto did not 
place an automobile in your garage and mine; he merely 
unlocked the door to the storeroom of knowledge which 
made it profitable for industry to make automobiles, 
and profitable for us to own them. 

Just as the prospector with his pick and shovel and 
pan has been followed by the enormous power dredge, 
capable of biting off and digesting an entire hill at one 
gulp, so has the scientist been followed by business to 
make his findings available to the world. But note the 
change which is beginning to creep into the relations 
between business and science; a most healthy change 
which augurs nothing but good for the future estate of 
man. Instead of allowing the lone scientific prospector 
to grope blindly through the mazes of the unknown, 
and coming to his assistance only when he happens to 
stumble on something valuable, certain of our more pro- 
gressive and far sighted business organizations are 
staking science in advance, and actually are prospecting 
with dredges, rather than with pick and shovel and pan. 

These industrial institutions, these organizations 
which have been called “cold-blooded, soulless corpora- 
tions’’ by people who ought to know better, have estab- 
lished and are maintaining enormous research labora- 
tories wherein men of scientific inclinations are paid 
money and are provided with the latest and the best 
scientific equipment to pursue their individual hobbies! 
The activities of these commercially financed institu- 
tions are as uncommercial as the activities of a college 
laboratory. They are in constant search for fundamental 
truths; uncovering the unchanging and age-old laws of 
nature which so far have defied detection; adding their 
bit to the rapidly mounting sum total of human knowl- 
edge, and thereby enriching the world and making it a 
better place in which to live. 

| happen to know something of one of these so-called 
commercial research laboratories; it is an important 
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unit of the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, of 
the familiar UCC symbol. There is a corporation mainly 
concerned with the production of such unromantic 
sounding things as calcium carbide and a host of carbon 
products, yet out of its research laboratories have 
come such unrelated items as a new and better kivid 
of anesthetic, and a practical, workable method of 
extracting the precious helium from natural gas; 
helium which floats the U. S. Navy Airship, Los Angeles, 
and the small Navy Blimps, and does it without the 
ever-present danger attendant upon the use of hydrogen 
as a buoyant agent. For helium is an aristocrat among 
the gases, scorning to have social relations with the 
more common oxygen, and therefore it won’t burn or 
explode or otherwise endanger the lives entrusted to its 
care. 

Investing in science is investing in the future, and 
maintaining a large research laboratory devoted to pure 
science presupposes a willingness and a desire on the 
part of the corporation to exploit the findings of its 





Aluminu 1, Copper, Iron and Steel starting out to become 
Radio Receivers. The men in the picture are assembly in- 
spectors; the individual parts have been inspected and passed 
in another department before arriving at the assembly conveyors. 


scientific staff. And right there you have a most hearten- 
ing sign of the times, and the key to the rapid progress 
and increase in prosperity which typifies this country 
of ours. 

Those who control the UCC destinies might easily 
have crawled into their shells and said “ My granddaddy 
made carbide, my daddy made carbide, and, by heck, 
I’ll make carbide and nothing else till | die.” If that 
had been the attitude, the blessings of the new anesthe- 
tic would have been withheld from mankind and the 
Los Angeles would have been a potential funeral pyre 
for its intrepid crew. Either that, or these milestones 
on the road of progress would have been overhauled by 
some one else, leaving UCC floundering at the post. 
“It was good for Saul and Silas, so it’s good enough 
for me” may be applicable to certain things, but it 
does not fit in with industry where to stand still is to go 
backward, and to go backward is to wither up and blow 
away in the hot, searing blast of competition. 

This constant search on the part of big industrial 
institutions for new things to make, and for methods of 
making old things better than ever they have been made 
before is responsible in no small measure for the large 
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degree of creature comforts enjoyed by the inhabitant. 
of this country, and for the individual prosperity which 
is a mark and symbol of this nation. 

But mark you this. It does not suffice merely to cast 
about for something new to make, and then to go aheaa 
and make it. That new thing must come up to certain 
definite and limiting specifications. It must, first of all, 
be useful. It must have a definite place in the general 
scheme of things. It must make human existence more 
enjoyable or more comfortable. It must add something 
which humanity hitherto has lacked. In a word, it 
must have merit. 

Applying the test of these broad specifications to only 
a few of the comparatively recent additions of science 
and industry to the wealth of the world, explains 
the commercial success of the electric light, the tele- 
phone, the automobile and radio. And it explains the 
commercial failure of such things as the Keely motor, 
of odious fame, various perpetual motion schemes and 
ideas for the extraction of gold from the waters of the 
sea. They lacked merit. 

So it is that you never see any of these large, fore- 
sighted industrial institutions which have enlisted the 
aid of science, these modern UCCs, advertising or 
otherwise attempting to exploit things of doubtful 
merit. The very fact that a device or an article is being 
made and sold by such an institution is the best guaran- 
tee of that article’s worth. 

Or, suppose instead of something new and unheard-of, 
an old well established institution launches forth into 
the manufacture of a commodity already being made by 
others, but which is a new venture for that particular 
manufacturer. If it is the kind of manufacturer | have 
been trying to describe, the kind who maintains a real 
scientific research laboratory, it is a foregone conclusion 
that that manufacturer did not commit himself to the 
new venture before exhausting all its possibilities and 
learning how to make that commodity better than it 
ever had been made before. 

National Carbon Company is a case in point. Not 
long ago, it started in to manufacture radio receivers. 
National Carbon Company is an old institution, and so, 
in a manner of speaking, is radio, but they were new to 
each other. I was interested in learning how this old, 
highly successful manufacturing organization went 
about getting into the business of making a new product; 
how they turned the batteries of their scientific staff, 
their research organization, on this kind of problem; and 
above all, | wanted to find out how they hoped and ex- 
pected to make radio receivers better than they had 
ever been made before, for unless they could do this, 
there would be no room for them in this already over- 
crowded field. 

So I hopped on a train for Cleveland where | 
visited their research laboratory, housed in one of 
the biggest buildings I ever saw, down on the shore 
of Lake Erie; | visited their new radio receiver factory, 
in another group of buildings removed a couple of miles 
or so from the laboratory; | interviewed members of the 
management and members of the production personnel, 
and | want to tell you | learned something. 

| thought I knew something about radio; | can hold 
more or less intelligent converse with men who speak 
learnedly of inductance, capacitance, micro-volts and 
milli-watts. | have been here, there and yonder and have 
seen the inside of a number of factories and so-called 
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factories where radio sets are turned out, in some in- 
stances to the tune of thousands a day; I have even been 
in one or two research laboratories in my time, but, in 
language of the poet, until | had been to Cleveland 
and had seen how National Carbon Company does it, | 
hadn’t been nowhere and | hadn’t seen nothing. 

Those people out there in Cleveland know their radio, 
and they know it with a thoroughness and a complete- 
ness possible only to an institution which has a scientific 
organization constantly probing in to the why of things. 
But I am getting ahead of my story. 

National Carbon Company is one of the oldest and 
best known of the several industrial units which go to 
make up the Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 
the UCC. For nearly a half-century it has been making 
various carbon products, those most familiar to the 
public being the Eveready dry cells, radio “B”’ bat- 
teries and flashlight batteries. 

At one time the mainstay of the business was the arc 
light carbon, when arc lights were used for street illumi- 
nation. That day has passed, and passing, took the arc 
light carbon with it. But National Carbon Company 
did not suffer from the extinction of its bread-and- 
butter item. It developed new products to replace the 
old, and the annual volume of business, instead of de- 
clining, steadily increased. 

So it was that I found in National Carbon Com- 
pany an organization thoroughly accustomed to ab- 
sorbing and handling the problems of new products; 
an organizatfon to which the development of new pro- 
ducts is a routine matter. And there | discovered the 
answer to my question “How does an old, highly suc- 
cessful manufacturing organization go about the busi- 
ness of starting to make this new product, a radio 
receiver?” 

In my ignorance | had thought it meant a general 
tearing down of the old and building up of an entirely 
new organization; a housecleaning operation. Not at all. 
Manufacturing is a highly developed business, with its 
fundamental governing laws, the same as the banking 
business or the mercantile business, or any other busi- 
ness. These fundamental laws are unchanging; once 
mastered, they can be applied to the making of any 
commodity, whether it be a dry battery or a radio set. 
The products are different, but the manufacturing 
technique is the same. 

Nearly fifty years of experience in the manufacture of 
a wide variety of products, many of a highly technical 
nature, certainly has taught National Carbon Company 
how to make things. To them, manufacturing radio 
receivers is primarily a matter of applying the old, 
tried and proved manufacturing technique to a new 
product. This same technique, which they have mas- 
tered so thoroughly, would enable them to make 
mechanical refrigerators, automobiles, airplanes or any 
other commodity fabricated from the raw materials of 
old Mother Earth. 

But before the factory can make a radio set someone 
has to design it. | was amazed to learn how much pre- 
liminary work must be done before the factory can even 
turn a wheel. | had thought, and with reason, that 
radio set designs were evolved at a meeting of some 
executives who said, in effect, “ We’ll put seven tubes in 
It, because seven tube sets seem to be going pretty good 
this year; we’ll hang this new-fangled dial on it, because 
It’s catchy; as we go along we will think up a few 
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gadgets to make it different and we will call it some- 
thing that begins with “micro” and ends with “dyne,”’ 
for how the dear public does love its technical sounding 
radio catch-words. And here it is, not 3:30 in the after- 
noon, and the set’s all designed. What’s next?”’ 

No, that’s not the way a real radio receiver is de- 
signed. The ideals and dreams which have become the 
Eveready receiver began to take form years ago in the 
research laboratory. These men, these physicists and 
students of other branches of science, swept aside the 
cobwebs of opinionated prejudice which have ob- 
scured the main issues in radio; they concerned them- 
selves not at all with the dynes and the ergs and the 
micros which sound so big and mean so little, but went 
right back to the fundamentals of the whole situation 
by asking themselves, first of all, “What is a radio 
receiver?” 





Half-way down the line. 
certain delicate electrical adjustments are made and where the 
final, over-all chassis inspection operations are performed. 


View inside the shielded cage where 


A childish question with an obvious answer, you say? 
Not at all; for upon the answer to that question hinges 
all that later was to take practical shape as a new and 
better kind of a radio receiver. Just what is a radio 
receiver? Here is the answer which was finally evolved 
to the satisfaction of all those scientists. “It is an elec- 
tro-mechanical device for the conversion of electrical 
energy into acoustical energy.”’ 

Let us study that definition a moment; it is worthy 
of much study. A radio set is electrical—that is obvious; 
it is mechanical—not so obvious, for the mechanical 
side of radio largely has been obscured by advertising 
claims centered around its electrical features. But ac- 
cording to this scientific definition of a radio set, the 
mechanical element is just as important as the electrical, 
and so, in truth, it is. A radio receiver has but one mis- 
sion in life—to convert electrical energy into acoustical 
energy; to turn electrical energy into pleasing sounds 
for the delectation and educational uplift of man. 

What is sound? What are the physical properties of 
sound? These and similar searching fundamental ques- 
tions were raised and answered, all for the purpose of 
laying a firm foundation of unshakable truth upon 
which to erect the design of a practical receiver. If a 
radio receiver is a device for converting electrical energy 
into sound, how much electrical power is needed to 
produce satisfactory volume of sound? And how much 
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volume is satisfactory? For without answers to these 
questions, how in heaven’s name is anyone to design a 
device to generate sound? How, except by hit-or-miss 
methods, or by guess-work, which is not designing at 
all? 

| was shown a whole book containing the reports of 
experimental work devoted to finding the answers to 
the questions, “How much volume is satisfactory?”’ 
and “How much power does it take to generate this 
volume?”’ Experimental work covering an entire year 
for National Carbon Company long ago saw the hand- 
writing on the wall and realized that the time was ap- 
proaching when it would be propitious to engage in the 
manufacture of radio sets, and began quietly to prepare 
for that time. 

| wish | could reveal the contents of that book, but 
that privilege is denied me. But the significant thing 
about it is that the answers to those fundamental, vital 
questions could be furnished by no living man, for no 
living man had ever taken the trouble to find out. Those 
men of the National Carbon research laboratory went to 
Old Mother Nature with their questions, and Old 
Mother Nature gave them the answers. 

With a definite knowledge of how much volume of 
sound is needed, and of how much power it takes to 
generate that volume, it is a simple matter to figure out 
how many tubes the set should have, for the tubes 
govern the power which makes the sound. That’s why 
the Eveready receiver has seven tubes, not just because 
seven tube sets happen to be selling pretty good this 





Almost there! Where chassis, loudspeaker and cabinet meet. 


year. There is a fundamental, scientific reason for the 
number of tubes in the set, and for every other detail 
which goes to make up the design of the receiver. Every 
item has been scrutinized and analyzed and reduced 
to the lowest terms of fundamental truth, and nothing is 
used which does not contribute its proportionate share 
to the over-all results. 

That is real design, and at this point | began to get 
an inkling of the answer to the question uppermost in 
my mind, “How can National Carbon Company hope 
and expect to make radio receivers better than they 
have ever been made before?’’ But | had not even 
scratched the surface. More—much more—was yet to 
come. 

A radio receiver’s fundamental purpose is to generate 
sound. What is sound? Why does a fiddle sound like a 
fiddle and not like a flute? What is the physical differ- 
ence between your voice and mine which enables a 
mutual acquaintance to recognize us in the dark by 
our voices? The answers to these questions furnished 
theclues tothe design of transformers and other essential 
receiver units which reproduce the notes of a violin so 


that they sound like a violin, and recreate the voices of 
men and women in recognizable fashion. For, according 
to these research men, the foremost attribute a receiver 
must possess is fidelity. It must tell the truth. The 
sounds it produces must be exact replicas of the original 
sounds. The identifying characteristics of sounds, those 
physical attributes which make a fiddle sound like a 
fiddle, and which we call tone quality, must not be 
altered in the slightest degree, or colored in any way 
by the receiver. Which leads to the somewhat startling 
but absolutely logical conclusion that a radio receiver 
should have no tone quality of its own at all! 

In these days when the tone quality of this, that and 
the other receiver is being lauded from the house- 
tops, such a statement does appear to be a trifle radical, 
but a little thought will convince you of its truthfulness. 
Suppose a receiver had the tone quality of the violin. 
Then all instruments resembling the violin—the flute, 
the viola, and even the violoncello, would come out of 
the loudspeaker sounding like a violin, and the useful- 
ness of such a receiver would be nil. Those who speak 
so loudly of receiver tone quality say one thing while 
meaning another, and the conclusion of the National 
Carbon research men that a receiver should have no 
individual tone quality when all the world is shouting 
otherwise, is an example of the clear-headed, straight, 
logical thinking which predominates their deliberations, 
and which created in me a feeling of confidence that 
these people can be depended upon to produce an out- 
standingly superior receiver design. 

And, mind you, this feeling of confidence began to 
creep over me before | had heard a word about circuits, 
and | had always thought the circuit was the very 
heart and soul of the receiver. So I ventured a question. 

“Circuit?” responded my host, with a suggestion of 
a laugh in his voice; “circuit? We don’t think circuits 
here. I’ll tell you something about circuits. Speaking 
in terms of the fundamental” (these research men speak 
and think in no other terms) “there are only two cir- 
cuits suitable for broadcast receivers; there never have 
been but two. Wait a minute”—for I had made unmis- 
takable signs of interrupting, “1 know about the host of 
dynes and ergs and the super this and the ultra that 
circuit, but’’ —here he paused an instant, searching for 
a word that | could understand, and then exploded, 
“froth! Just the scum that floats on the top of any 
seething pot, and that is what radio has been—a seeth- 
ing pot. But it’s settling down now, and soon the 
world will know what we have always known, that all 
these high-sounding, pseudo technical names fundamen- 
tally mean one and the same thing, the thing which 
technical men call the ‘tuned radio frequency’ circuit. 
The other circuit is the superheterodyne. We use the 
tuned radio frequency circuit, if that means anything 
to you, which it shouldn’t, for after all, what difference 
does it make what circuit any receiver uses? It’s results 
which count.” 

Results! That’s fundamental; the ways and means of 
producing results are only incidental. | was beginning 
to get the Eveready point of view. So long as a receiver 
possesses the three fundamental operating characteris- 
tics any receiver must possess, what matter what is 
under the hood? And, by the way, what are those three 
fundamental operating characteristics? 

The most important one, fidelity, already has been 
touched upon. Next in importance to fidelity is sensitiv- 
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ity, and the third and least important of these is selec- 
tivity. 

When they began to talk about sensitivity, that 
property of a receiver which enables it to start out with 
a very weak radio signal and boost it up to good loud- 
speaker volume, and which, fundamentally, is a measure 
of the receiver’s over-all amplification ability, | thought 
| had them in the matter of circuits. For doesn’t every- 
one know that some circuits are inherently more sensi- 
tive than others? And in expressing that thought, | 
again exposed my ignorance. Here is what my host had 
to say about that. 

“Building sensitivity into a receiver is not a matter 
of determining which of the two available circuits pos- 
sesses the greater inherent sensitivity; a receiver using 
either circuit can be made just as sensitive as one de- 
sires. The real problem is to determine in advance how 
much sensitivity a receiver should possess to make it 
most useful to its owner. Having decided how sensitive 
the set should be, the rest is simply knowing your fun- 
damentals and applying that knowledge to the details 
of design. We have reasons for believing that a receiver 
should possess a high order of sensitivity. That is why 
the new Eveready set happens to be the most sensitive 
receiver made to-day.” 

Here was a most significant statement made in the 
most matter-of-fact way. “The most sensitive receiver 
made to-day.”’ But there was no bragging; no boasting. 
Apparently he saw no reason for bragging. They had 
studied the situation, analyzed radio conditions from 
transmitter to receiver, concluded that more sensitivity 
was called for in receivers and went ahead and made 
them more sensitive. Just like that. 

Selectivity, that characteristic which enables a re- 
ceiver to select the station you want to hear and exclude 
all the rest, is an important feature, but is of less im- 
portance than fidelity or sensitivity. In the words of 
my Eveready host, “A receiver should have only 
enough selectivity to effect a reasonable amount of 
station separation.’”’ And there you have the key to real 
radio engineering as applied to Eveready receivers. Not 
“hair-line”’ selectivity or “razor-edge’’ selectivity, 
but just enough to effect a reasonable amount of station 
separation, because too much selectivity can mean only 
one thing—a material sacrifice of the more important 
characteristic, fidelity. Don’t expect a really high grade 
radio receiver to have excellent fidelity and at the same 
time be able to perform unreasonable and meaningless 
selectivity tricks. 

So it was that my obliging guide told me that the 
Eveready receiver is not the most selective set in the 
world, although he admitted that of all the receivers 
so far subjected to test and analysis, only one was more 
selective. And that receiver, a much cheaper one, by the 
way, had sacrificed so much fidelity for the sake of selec- 
tivity that there was no comparison between it and a 
high-quality set. A statement which | was able to con- 
firm most emphatically later on during the course of a 
listening test conducted for my benefit. 

| had learned a lot about what goes into the basic 
design of receivers, but | had seen no design activities 
In my trip through the laboratory; no studious draughts- 
men bending over drawing boards; no blue-print boys 
running hither and yon like copy boys in a busy news- 
paper office; none of the things one naturally associates 
With design work. So | asked about it, with an instinc- 


tive feeling that once again some pet preconceived radio 
idea of mine was due for a blow; but | was getting used 
to that, here in this Eveready laboratory where men 
talk facts and have no use for mere opinion. Here is the 
reply. 

“We design radio sets? I should say not! This is a 
research laboratory, manned by research men. And here 
is a bit of gospel truth about a research man—scientist, 
if you prefer. When Nature endows a man with a re- 
search mind, she seems, for some reason or other, 
always to neglect the practical side in his make-up. 
Things mechanical are uninteresting to him. Such a man 
can find out from old Mother Nature all about what a 
radio set should be and do, and he can develop inter- 
esting and useful theories as to how these things can be 
accomplished, but he could not design a radio set that 
would be worth a tinker’s dam. 

“No. We don’t design radio sets here in the labora- 
tory; too many sets have been designed that way; almost 
all of them show that they were designed by men who 
know all about radio theory, but not enough about the 
less interesting subject of mechanics. They put things 
into their sets to impart excellent operating character- 
istics to them, and neglect the practical, constructional 
features which would enable those sets to maintain 
those fine characteristics unimpaired by time and usage. 
They perform excellently when new and accurately 
adjusted, but they don’t stay put; they get out of ad- 





A corner of the Works Control and Development Laboratory, 
an important link in the Eveready production organization 
chain not mentioned by the author. 


justment easily and require more or less frequent expert 
attention to keep them keyed up to maximum perform- 
ance. 

“We here in the research laboratory develop the 
radio theories and lay down broad performance specifi- 
cations, and then turn these theories and specifications 
over to our Product Engineering Department to be 
whipped into final, useful shape by mechanical engineers 
who know as much about practical mechanics and con- 
struction as we do # .0ut theory.” 

“A sort of ‘shoem. ker sticking to his last’ proposi- 
tionr’”’ | ventured. 

“Exactly! The resear-h man’s specialty is theory— 
pure science. The engineer’s specialty is practical 
mechanics. We supply the vheory, they the construction. 
That’s the whole thing inz nutshell.” 

And that is the sum and substance of Eveready’s 
contribution to the radio art.. The logical mating of the 
best radio theories with the best constructional prac- 
tise; one to make a good receiver, the other to make it 
stay good. And the carrying out of this idea is the an- 
swer to how Eveready hopes and.expects to make, and 
actually is making radio receiverssetter than ever they 
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have been made before; and it explains how Eveready 
has a logical place in this radio field—it had something 
new and better to contribute; something radio lacked 
and needed. 

The Product Engineering Department accorded with 
my ideas of what an engineering department should be; 
the long rows of drawing tables and all the rest of it. 
But the attitude of the engineers in this department 
toward a radio receiver was somewhat unorthodox from 
a so-called radio engineer’s viewpoint. An attitude which 
is the direct outgrowth of the Eveready idea, which, 
briefly is “Don’t be fooled by catch-words and high- 
sounding phrases, but dig down to the very bottom of 
every problem and uncover the basic truth—and act in 
accordance with that truth.” 

That is why you will find a novel metal construction 
employed in the assembly of the radio frequency trans- 
formers; the placing of metal where your superficial 
radio “expert,” his mind befogged with “low-loss” ideas 
would say no metal should be used, for it would intro- 
duce losses in the circuit and lower its sensitivity. Yet 
here is metal in such a place, and the Eveready is the 
most sensitive set made! And, as a result of that husky, 
rigid metal construction, instead of the customary 
flimsy, “low-loss” parts, those coils in the Eveready 
set stay put; the jolts and jars of transportation can 
not make them shift, neither can changing climatic 
conditions. The set reaches your home with the same 
fine operating characteristics it had when it left the 
factory, and no expert adjustments are needed on its 
arrival to compensate for the shifting of the coils from 
their correct location, for the Eveready coils can’t shift. 

My experience and acquaintance with radio sets had 
convinced me that they were temperamental ; that there 
was something mysterious about a radio set that made it 
determine for itself how it should perform, and that the 
manufacturer had little or no control over its perfor- 
mance characteristics after it was sold. | broached this 
subject to the Chief Engineer, and this is what he had 
to say about the “mysterious,” temperamental be- 
havior of receivers. 

“A radio se: is nothing but an assembly of a few 
different kinds of materials—copper, iron, steel, in- 
sulating compounds—things like that. How can there 
be anything mysterious about the whole assembly if 
you know all the physical properties of the few ma- 
terials used in the assembly? 

“Take the various insulating compounds used in 
radio construction. Dampness will make them swell, 
dryness will make them shrink; mechanical strains will 
make them take what we call a ‘ permanent set’, that is, 
under continued stress or pressu'e the material will 
‘flow’ slightly—change its shape’ Is it so mysterious, 
then, that receivers of conventior al construction, which 
make generous use of electrical insulating materials for 
structural purposes, should behave temperamentally? 

“| have seen receivers—and good ones, too—in 
which a marked change in humidity would reduce the 
sensitivity by as much as 5%, all because a slab of in- 
sulating compound had been used to maintain the 
accurate spacing of certain parts which should never be 
allowed to move. We av oid such things in the Eveready 
receiver by using insulating compounds only where elec- 
trical insulation is nerded; where the weight of parts is 
to be supported, or the accurate spacing of parts is to 
be maintained, or wi.ere mechanical strains of any kind 


are to be absorbed, we use rigid, unyielding metal, 
usually steel.”’ 

Now, I ask you. Isn’t that simple? To the mechanical 
engineer, accustomed to handling constructional ma- 
terials and making them do his bidding, this idea of us- 
ing electrical materials only for electrical purposes and 
mechanical materials only for mechanical purposes is 
not even engineering; in the homely words of this Ever- 
eady Engineer, it’s just plain horse sense. “ But why 
hasn’t it been done before?”’ I asked. 

“Well,” laughingly, “1 suppose some of these fellows 
have been so busy trying to make radio sets that they 
haven’t had time to think much about such things.” 

| wonder. | wonder if, after all, that jocular retort 
doesn’t contain a lot of truth? For it is undeniable that 
receivers as a class do behave erratically at times. Too 
big a percentage of them arrive at the dealer’s store 
out of adjustment, resulting from the inability of flimsy, 
“low-loss” parts to stay put under the jolting and jar- 
ring incident to shipment; too many of them set up 
frantic S. O. S. calls for the service man after a few 
months’ use, for no explainable reason. 

Eveready has taken the temperamental behavior 
out of radio receivers by the application of common- 
sense engineering principles to the construction of re- 
ceiving sets; principles which are old in other lines of 
activity, but as yet new to radio. There is not a new, 
untried or experimental feature in the whole set. 

| was shown how the base, the foundation on which 
the set is built, is a box-girder—that stiffest and most 
rigid of all shapes into which steel can be fabricated; 
the box-girder which daily is demonstrating its useful- 
ness in our tall steel buildings, our staunch, graceful 
bridges, and our battleships, whence came many design 
features used in the Eveready set. Parts mounted on 
such a firm foundation can not shift; they stay put. 

The gang condenser cradle is another box-girder. 
With such a stiff, unyielding housing, the engineer can 
go the limit in building accuracy into the more delicate 
parts which are enclosed therein. “For,” said my En- 
gineer friend, “it is far better to build permanent ac- 
curacy into a tuning condenser than it is to use cheaper, 
inaccurate condensers and surround them with a maze 
of intricate, adjustable parts, parts which are almost 
certain to become sources of trouble and annoyance 
and even expense later on in service.” 

And who can deny the truth of that? 

“How about cabinets?” | asked. “Do you design 
them?” 

“In a manner of speaking, yes. Of course, we don't 
know very much about art, or how to go about design- 
ing a cabinet to have good appearance, so we employ 
the foremost authority on furniture design for that part 
of it. But we take his creation and write the construc- 
tional specifications into it, for that is a mechanical 
job. Here, I’ll show you. 

“Here is a shelf. It supports the weight of the entire 
receiver chassis. You see, it is a five-ply board—not 
just a plank screwed into the side walls. Ply wood costs 
more, of course, but it’s better. It won’t warp and thus 
strain the side walls and open up joints in the cabinet 
and make the doors jam six months from now. 

“The method of hanging the sliding doors is a me- 
chanical job, too, and we take care of that design detail, 
so that the doors will always be free enough to slide 
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easily, but not loose enough to rattle when the loud- 
speaker gets into action. 

“The result of our engineering work is a cabinet which 
is as durable, as permanent and as lasting as the chassis 
inside it. Such a cabinet costs more, of course, but it is 
infinitely better.” 

| was examining the cabinet, and uncovering a host 
of little design details making for strength and durabil- 
ity which he had not mentioned. And then I made a 
discovery. 

“What are these two big holes down here on each 
side of the loudspeaker for? To reduce weight?” 

The Engineer smiled. “No,” he said, “they are a part 
of the acoustic treatment. | want to tell you something 
about that. You may not know it, but the cabinet can 
and does exert a powerful influence on fidelity—tone 
quality, as most people call it. Speaking fundamentally ”’ 
—that word will haunt me in my dreams—“ speaking 
fundamentally, the cabinet is as much a part of the 
loudspeaker as the cone itself. When in action, the 
flat surfaces vibrate and in vibrating, give off sounds. 
Unless the cabinet design harmonizes acoustically with 
the chassis and loudspeaker, these cabinet sounds will 
clash with the speaker sounds, instead of blending with 
them, and produce unpleasant and unfaithful reproduc- 
tion. 

“Those holes are our way of killing cabinet resonance. 
You are familiar with the deep ‘boom-boom’ bass of 
certain kinds of receivers? ‘Bass deceivers,’ we call 
them. Well, that false, hollow ‘boom-boom’ is a mani- 
festation of cabinet resonance. But just putting a couple 
of holes in the bottom of the cabinet isn’t the cure-all 
for resonance. It just so happens that with a loudspeaker 
of the kind we use, fed with sound-producing currents 
from the kind of receiver we have, and mounted in an 
enclosure of these proportions, we can kill resonance 
with those holes. But put that Eveready receiver and 
Eveready loudspeaker in some other shape or size of 
cabinet, and it would sound entirely different. You 
wouldn’t know it was the same set. 

“Take the grille in front of the speaker. Good looking, 
isn’t it? That was one of the knottiest design problems 
we had on this set. The artist wanted to blank off over 
half the free opening in front of the cone to achieve 
some effect he had in mind; our acoustic experts said 
that was too much, because it would interfere with the 
emission of sound and make the set sound like a cheap 
set. Here was a conflict between pure art and pure 
science which had to be straightened out, for, obviously, 
a radio set must both look good and sound good. We 
finally got it straightened out to the satisfaction of both 
parties, and here you see the result.’ 

I looked, and had to admit that it did look good. 


And later, | was to learn that this set sounds as good as 
it looks, 


“| suppose,” | said to the Engineer, “that when you 
finish the design it goes to the factory?” 

The answer to that question opened my already gog- 
gling eyes still further to the infinite attention to details 
which is the dominant thought in this complete and 
smooth-running organization. For the set design does 
not go from the Product Engineering Department to 
the factory. It goes to the Specifications Department, 
where manufacturing specifications with limits of 
tolerance are drawn up covering every part and detail 


in the set, for the guidance of the factory and the In- 
spections Department. 

Even after the specifications are drawn up, the factory 
is not yet ready to get into action! The designs and 
specifications now go to still another engineering de- 
partment, the Process Engineering Department, where 
the special factory tools, jigs and fixtures for the ac- 
curate, precise, economical production of the various 
parts are designed, and where the factory layout for the 
most efficient flow of materials is evolved. Then, and 
only then, can the factory start up. 

And what a factory! Long, well-lighted, spick- 
and-span rooms, down which moving conveyors 
crawl, bearing radio chassis which are slowly under- 
going a process of accretion; parts being added as the 
procession moves past a long line of busy workers, parts 
made to rigid specifications and which have passed 
equally rigid inspections before being added to the 
assembly; on down the room, through the shielded 
enclosure where certain delicate electrical adjustments 
are made, on past the final inspectors who check up on 





Where production tools, jigs, dies and fixtures are designed, 
and where factory operations and production layouts are or- 
ganized. A corner of the Process Engineering Depariment. 


over-all performance, to meet, near the end, a stream 
of cabinets into which they go with celerity, and 
then into a waiting box-car on a depressed railroad 
track which runs right through the building! 

And after that, into your home and mine! 

| thought | was through, but there was one more 
thing they had to show me. The screen grid receiver. 
The Eveready factory was not making screen grid 
sets when | was there, although other makes were al- 
ready on the market. | inquired about this state of 
affairs, and so obtained an insight as to how this 
Eveready organization operates that raised my al- 
ready high respect for them even higher, if such a 
thing is possible. 

For Eveready did not join in the mad scramble to see 
who could be the first to get on the market with a screen 
grid set; they look farther ahead than that. With their 
usual thoroughness and their customary taking-nothing- 
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for-granted attitude, they began a deep study of the 
screen grid tube. They were quick to see that the tube 
has merit, but the question was, “Is this hand-full 
sample of tubes truly representative of the tubes which 
will be available to our customers?’”’ So more tubes 
were secured, and more and still more. And the expected 
happened. There was a wide variation in the quality 
of those tubes. Some were normal, some were above 
normal and still others were distinctly sub-normal. 

So the first qualification an Eveready screen grid 
receiver must have is the ability to operate satisfac- 
torily with a wide range 
of tube characteristics. 
| was told that if the set 
had beendesigned around 
some of the tubes they 
had seen, and which were 
sub-normal in certain re- 
spects, it would have had 
much less shielding than 
it has, and would not 
have cost as much as it 
does, but it would have 
worked only- when sup- 
plied with subnormal 
tubes; normal or above 
normal tubes would have 
made it squeal and 
howl. 

And that is why Eve- 
ready did not allow it- 
self to be stampeded into 
rushing blindly forth 
with a screen grid re- 
ceiver in each hand, try- 
ing to beat the other 
fellow to it. It takes time 
to consider all the dan- 
gers which may lurk in a 
new and untried tube, 
and it takes still more 
time to devise and erect 
barriers in the set against such dangers. 

This refusal to be stampeded into rushing into screen 
grid production when all the world was shouting screen 
grid, this calm deliberation of all the factors involved 
while the clamor without grew ever more insistent, is 
a manifestation of the Eveready guiding spirit which 
considers only facts and has no use for mere opinion; 
which judges new ideas only on a basis of merit; which 
commits itself to a definite line of action only after 





The finished product—Screen Grid Model 52 
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brushing aside the cobwebs of opinionated prejudice 
and getting down to the basic truth of the matter, and 
which, | verily believe, will insure Eveready being in 
the radio picture long after others, now apparently 
prosperous, have passed on. , 

As | sit here in calm reflection after my whirlwind 
trip through the orderly arrangement of the Eveready 
organization, | conjure up another mental image of a 
group of executives, Eveready executives, assembled 
around a table discussing some problem of radio set 
design. And what a contrast it is to my old, 
preconceived idea of 
what such a discussion 
was like. Let us eaves- 
drop on this conference. 
The General Manager is 
speaking to the Chief 
Engineer. 

“You say this device is 
better than the other?” 

“Yes, it’s better.” 

“Does it cost more?” 

“Ta. 

“Does its improved 
quality justify its higher 
cost?” 

“Yes, and more.” 

And then, without the 
slightest hesitation, 
comes the decision, 

“Use it!” 

For these Eveready 
people have but one ob- 
ject in view—to justify 
their entry into the al- 
ready overcrowded radio 
field by making better 
radio sets than the world 
has ever seen. And after 
having seen how they go 
about it, and having seen 
how they doit, and having 
seen and heard their receivers, I, for one, am convinced 
that they have succeeded! And the fact that their re- 
ceiver, while being the best, is by no manner of means 
the most expensive, is a tribute to their highly efficient, 
waste eliminating manufacturing methods. 

I’m going out right now and buy one of these 
new sets; screen grid or otherwise, it’s immaterial. 
Either one is good enough for me, so long as it’s an 
Eveready. 
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: UCKY indeed is the baby who has a mother Even when diphtheria is not fatal, it frequently 
0 wise enough to follow the doctor’s advice— leaves its victims with weakened hearts, damaged 
i ‘Bring the baby tome when he is six months kidneys, ear trouble, or other serious after-effects. 
; old and let me protect him against diphtheria. That _The majority of deaths from diphtheria are of little 
0 is one disease he need never have.” children less than five years old. If your child, so 
A , 
: Last year more than 100,000 children who hd ) far ‘y eae a —o sagen : y this 
1 were not inoculated had diphtheria. About £4 @?Chvenemy oF childhood, your gooe sortune 


10,000 of them died—an average of more than a wee eon of pea pe If he is 
one every hour of every day in the year. Ee than six months old, take him to your 
ae doctor without delay and have him inoculated. 
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Will 10,000 innocents be sacrificed next year 
1 because some doctors have failed to warn 
n mothers or because mothers have forgotten 
their doctors’ warning? 


Diphtheria can be prevented by simple, painless 
inoculation which is lasting in its effect. Call 
up your doctor now and make an appointment. 


Prevention of diphtheria through inoculation 
with toxin-antitoxin should not be confused with 
treatment of the disease by means of anti-toxin. 
The latter is a cure—the former prevents. 


tion or have not learned to seek the protection 
which inoculation gives. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will 


This disease has practically disappeared in many . Sladly cooperate through its local managers, 


cities where the people have backed their health 
authorities in preventing diphtheria by inocula- ; 
tion with toxin-antitoxin. But diphtheria finds ing how various cities organized their successful 
its victims wherever people have been misled by -4tJ campaigns for “No More Diphtheria” will be 


false reports as to the alleged danger of inocula- © eee mailed free of charge. Ask for Booklet 119-Z. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT Pp OnE Mapison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


‘s agents and nurses, with State or city authorities 
< to stamp out diphtheria. Detailed reports show- 
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N YOUR WAY TO 
FLORIDA... 


RESOLVE 


TO-SEE THIS 
REGION 


NTIL you know these “key” cities, 

you cannot possibly have any idea 
of the remarkable development that 
has made Piedmont Carolinas such a 
vital competing element in many 
industries, 





1 See Greensboro, one of the most 
progressive cities in the country, 
remarkable for its thriving com- 
mercial, industrial, banking, in- 
surance and mercantile interests. 


Take a side trip to Winston-Salem, 
where the quiet dignity of an old 
Colonial setthement joins hands 
with wide-spread textile and to- 
bacco manufacture. 


Stop off in High Point, the center 
of the important Piedmont Caro- 
linas’ furniture industry, rapidly 
becoming a rich textile center. 


Visit Salisbury, a town where ac- 
tive agriculture and developing 
industry are both sources of in- 
creasing wealth. 


Spend time in Charlotte, an im- 
portant distributing center for the 
Carolinas and a pivot point of 
wide-spread activity in many lines 
of manufacture. 


Do not miss Spartanburg, where 
textile progress is speedily being 
supplemented by many other di- 
versified interests. 


Include Greenville, a center of a 
wealthy agricultural region where 
in addition to other manufacture 
the textile industry has reached a 
high degree of development. 


And be sure to visit Anderson with 
its spinning, weaving, knitting, 
dyeing and finishing, and other 
manufacturing activities. 


Equal opportunities offer in such 
thriving, developing cities as Reids- 
ville, Burlington, Thomasville, 
Hickory, Chester and many others— 
smaller, but alive with possibilities. 


Send for “Piedmont Carolinas, Where 
Wealth Awaits You.” Address: Indus- 
trial Department, Room 232, Mer- 
~ cantile Building, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 


oe... Oe ie 
DUKE POWER 
COMPANY 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY 
AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 








MY JOB 


The Small-City Editor’s View of His Activities, 
His Town, and the Home People, as Told 


To FREEMAN TILDEN 


ERE I am, as you see, a small- 
H city editor and owner of a job- 
printing plant; and I’m not 
worried, as the late Mr. Carnegie 
seemed to be, over the shameful prospect 
of dying rich. Yet, casting up accounts, 
if I could go back and begin all over 
again, I’m not sure that I shouldn't 
choose the same occupation, and live my 
life just about the same way. This 
sounds pretty self-satisfied; and some 
folks might say that it proved me to be 
a man of no great amvitions. I hope the 
first charge isn’t true, but I’ll cheerfully 
admit that the second one is. But if I 
don’t enjoy the luscious fruits of ambi- 
tion, neither is my sleep disturbed by 
the inevitable worries and alarms that 
go with the ambitious life. The law of 
compensation is about our only sure-fire 
law, in spite of what Congress may 
think. 

It was Benjamin Franklin that put 
me into the newspaper business. Ben had 
been a long time dead when I came on 
the scene, to be sure; but he was the 
cause of it. When I was a schoolboy in 
this town I reveled in the “ Autobiog- 
raphy.” To say that it was my favorite 
book would be putting it feebly. I was 
ravished by that book. I don’t know 
how many times I read it. I kept it 
under my pillow, and at night, up in my 
attic room—for I was one of a large 
family, and the youngest boy—I used to 
pore over the pages, especially the early 
part, where Ben worked for his brother 
and began to write articles for his 
brother’s newspaper, the authorship be- 
ing unknown to James. I settled it there 
and then that I was going to be like 
Franklin—first a newspaper man and a 
printer, and later perhaps represent my 
country in the chance!leries of Europe. 
But I haven’t been to Europe yet. 

When I was in high school I got my 
chance to learn something about the 
business. The Enterprise was then 
owned, or rather conducted, by a queer, 
improvident, dreamy, wistful failure 
named MacPerson. I have wondered 
since whether his name wasn’t MacPher- 
son, but he spelt it without the 4. He was 
a tall, lean man, with a shock of un- 
tamed black hair, black bushy eyebrows, 
and big mustaches. MacPerson was the 
kind of ineffectual who is not satisfied 
with failing at one thing at a time. He 
did a little business in real estate and 
was likewise a photographer. 

I worked for MacPerson during my 
vacations, and after I had graduated 
from high school he gave me a regular 


job. Pay days were irregular. MacPerson 
was hopeless as a business man. How he 
managed to keep afloat as long as he did 
is still a mystery to me. Sometimes he 
paid the help with orders on the trades- 
men that advertised in his paper. Some- 
times, when that source of credit failed, 
he would take what money he had from 
his pocket, divide it up amongst us, and 
bid us be patient—all would come out 
right in the end. As a cheery optimist 
Mac had no rivals. If he had money, he 
frivoled it away on wild ventures or un- 
necessary purchases. The paper was 
printed on an old flat-bed Cottrell 
press. Noisy and cumbersome as it was, 
it would have done service for another 
thirty years. But he traded it in on a 
new Miehle press one day, because the 
old Cottrell wasn’t fast enough. This was 
a double-edged joke. The circulation of 
the paper was only 650, and the whole 
edition could be run off in an hour. 
That was the first joke. The second joke 
was on the salesman who took Mac’s 
notes for payment. But Mac was the 
best-natured and kindest-hearted man 
in the world, and we all loved him. 

One evening, as I was washing up, 
Mac came over to me and said he'd 
like to have me come to supper with 
him over at the Commercial House. This 
was a big event. I had never eaten ata 
hotel. My employer ordered a_ lavish 
meal, and afterward sat there silently, 
wielding a toothpick and looking with 
a whimsical smile into my face. Finally 
he said, “ Bunny, I’ve reached the end 
of my rope.” (Bunny was a nickname he 
had given me—my ears are a little 
larger than ordinary.) “ Bunny,” he went 
on, “I’m leaving town to-night. You 
needn’t say anything about it till I’ve 
gone. I owe quite a lot of money. I 
swear I’ll pay in full when I can, but 
there are some people who are so near- 
sighted that they’d try to keep me in 
town if they knew I was going. I never 
ought to have monkeyed with news- 
papers anyway. Now, you are a born 
newspaperman. After I’ve gone, and 
they begin to pick up the pieces, you 
can get Swenson or Palmer to finance 
you, and you can carry on the Enter- 
prise.” Mr. Swenson and Mr. Palmer 
were the two heads of the local banks. 

There was a good deal I could have 
said, but Mac gave me no time. He 
shook my hand warmly, gulped out a 
fervent farewell, and left the hotel. I 
have never seen him since, or heard from 
him. 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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In short— 


how to make profits are questions. 


Where to make profits? 


Where there is a market. Where there are many people 
with plenty of money, high standards of living, liberal 
habits of spending. Where large sales volume and low 
sales cost leave respectable margins of profit. No 
market fills these requirements like metropolitan New 


York—that is where to make profits. 


How to make profits 2 


In New York ask Bush Distribution Service to show 
you how it can keep your costs down and raise your 
sales volume. Your sales force can concentrate on selling 
—and we will receive, store and deliver your goods. 
We can save you money on this—as we are saving on 
the costs of 3,000 other businesses that distribute 
through us in New York (some of them have saved 
from 28% to 50%). We can help your volume of 
sales: first sales are easier and faster with spot stocks 
well serviced; and re-sales ~-e more certain when the 
dealer can count on twenty-four-hour deliveries with 
no mistakes and no damaged goods. Bush Service 
builds prestige and good will with the trade by getting 
your goods to the retailer when he wants them and in 


the quantity and condition he wants. 


Some concerns coming into New York use Bush 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts, so that their spot 
stocks in New York supply working capital for New 


York sales. 


Ask us for further details. Your copy of the Bush free 
booklet, “More Profits in New York,” is waiting for 
you. When you write for it, describe your product and 
your methods of sale and we will send with the booklet 
a Bush Service letter telling precisely how we can help 
your business to succeed in the New York market. 


Bush Distribution Service 


Bush Terminal Company 


100 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of World’s Work 


to make profits 


That is what your business is trying to do—there’s no 
question about that. But where to make profits and 
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Next day I thought it would be proper 
to explain Mac’s absence, and I did. 
My head was in a whirl. I would have 
given my right leg for a chance to run 
the Enterprise. A hundred schemes 
reeled through my head, but I had sense 
enough to see that they were illusions, 
I told my father what MacPerson had 
said, but my father didn’t encourage me, 
Father was a timid man, and besides he 
thought I was too young and inexperi- 
enced. But, though I was as frightened 
as a rabbit, my craving to be editor of 
the Enterprise gave me a bit of courage. 
I went straight to Mr. Palmer, at one 
of the banks, told him the story, and 
told him what I thought I could do if 
[ had the chance. He heard me through 
in a friendly way, patted me on the 
shoulder, said I was a bright boy; but he 
didn’t believe country newspapers were 
worth much anyway, and there was 
no future in it for me. But he added, 
“You come to work here in the bank. 
You'll do well. I’ll find a place for you.” 

The temptation was strong. It was 
flattering to be asked by Mr. Palmer to 
come to work for him. I was in a flutter. 
I knew if I told my father about this 
offer, he’d be broken-hearted if I didn’t 
grasp it. My dad had a great respect for 
banks and bankers, never having been 
out of their debt. But I took a long 
breath and said, “ Well, Mr. Palmer, I’m 
obliged to you. But I do think I could 
run a good newspaper here. Would you 
mind if I tried first to get some back- 
ing for my idea? I mean, is your offer 
good in case I don’t succeed——” 

He interrupted me. “Go ahead!” he 
said. “I like your grit. My offer will 
hold good.” 

So I was relieved. I had something, 
anyway. Then I went over to see Mr. 
Swenson, at the other bank. My courage 
was pretty nearly gone. John Swenson 
had the reputation of being a hard man. 
Not a mean man but an extremely con- 
servative one. He had fought himself up 
from a tough farm life in Minnesota, 
and though he was born in this country 
he spoke with a little accent, because 
his parents always spoke Swedish. At 
this time he was a rugged, white-haired 
man, with a great squarish head and 
piercing blue-gray eyes. 

When I told my story to Mr. Swenson 
he listened attentively, then shook his 
head. “It would not be a good risk for 
the bank,” he said decidedly. “I am 
sorry.” Then he added, “ MacPerson is 
a great fool.” 

I rose to go. 

“Wait a minute,” he said. “I believe, 
young man, you have the right idea. 
A town needs a good newspaper. It 
weelds people together.” I remember he 
pronounced “ welds” that way. “ While 
I would not lend the bank’s money for 
the purpose, I might do something per 
sonally. But first we must see all the 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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-IN A SINGLE CABINET-70 GivE you Music jrom the air or records” 


RCA RADIOLA 47— 
Screen-Grid Radiola, 

Phonograph and Electro- 
Dynamic Reproducer in a 
single cabinet for electri- 
cal operation. $275* 


RCA RADIOLA 44— 
Screen-Grid Radiola, 
table type. $110* 


RCA RADIOLA 46— 
Screen-Grid Radiola and 
Electro-Dynamic repro- 
ducer in cabinet. $179* 


*Radiotron equipment not 
included in these prices. 


Buy with confidence 
where you see this sign 


When the Radiotrons of the Radiola 47 
are glowing with their incandescent light, 
you command “music from the air or rec- 
ords” with the amazing realism that only 
the Radiola can give. 


At a touch of the switch the incomparable 
RCA Electro-Dynamic reproducer within 
the beautiful cabinet fills your living room 
with the music of a distant orchestra— 
with all the beauty and volume of the 
original—or the wonderfully faithful 


reproduction of a famous Victor record. 


And the new Screen-Grid Radiotrons in 
this superb instrument—with the special 
RCA Screen-Grid circuit—give a reserve 
of power such as has never before been 
possible in the electrical reproduction of 
sound. 


RADIOLA DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


NEW YORK-CHICAGO-ATLANTA-DALLAS-SAN FRANCISCO 


RCA RADIOLA 
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(Continued from Page 108) 
accounts. You shall go over the whole 
thing with me. I am afraid that man 
MacPerson owes a great deal. It will be 
necessary to handle the property in a 
legal way. There will have to be a sale, 
Meanwhile, the property should be kept 
going, and you are no doubt the one to 
manage it. Come back here at two 
o'clock this afternoon.” 

So I was an editor. I have run the 
Enterprise ever since. I can’t tell you 
how much I owe to Mr. Swenson. He 
stood behind me from that day I first 
talked with him till the day he died. He 
said to me, after we had reorganized, 
“T do not wish to own a newspaper. | 
wish you to own it, Fred. A man does 
best when he is working for himself. You 
must pay me back all my money, a little 
at a time, and six per cent interest. 
Be independent. Be fair to people, and 
tolerant, particularly toward ignorani 
people. Do not let any party run you. 
Do not print things to satisfy private 
grudges or ambitions. No, not even if I 
should ask you to myself. Don’t be quar- 
relsome, but if you believe a cause is 
worth fighting for, hit hard.” 

As I look back on it, could any man 
have given a better program for a news- 
paper than this one? And remember, 
John Swenson was not a newspaper man 
but a banker. 

I want to make one other testimonial 
of my gratitude to those that have 
helped me. When I was trying to get 
on my feet, I wrote to all those firms 
to which the Enterprise was in debt, 
and told them the circumstances. With 
one exception, every creditor was splen- 
did. I have all the letters in the safe 
to-day. MacPerson had loved to buy 
things. He had run up a pretty big bill 
with the type founders. I received a 
letter from them couched in the most 
paternal terms, telling me not to worry 
about the bill I had assumed but to go 
ahead and get out a good paper. If | 
needed any more type, they would be 
glad to grant a reasonable credit. 

Now the cynical may reply that this 
was simply good business; that it was 
better to put a little more money on a 
promising young horse than to quit the 
track with a certain loss. I know better. 
There was that, no doubt; but not that 
only. Somebody in that company had a 
real heart and some imagination too. 
When I made my last payment to the 
type founders, they sent me as a gift a 
complete series of De Vinne—printers 
can about date my age as an editor 
from this statement, recalling the period 
when that type face was the rage. And 
I got a letter from the branch manager 
of the company congratulating me on 
what they were generous enough to 
term my “ victory.” These are the things 
that make business life worth while, 
even to a man who has never got rich 


| from his business, in terms of money. 


(Continued on Page 112) 
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Give this most MODERN ot Gifts 
lelechror #5 the answer to your gift problem. 


a because it is the first basic improvement 
in timekeeping in over 200 years;... appropriate 
and appreciated because it is a daily reminder of your 


thoughtfulness. 


Telechron, the modern electric clock, is the correct gift in 2 
more ways than one... it brings correct electric time from 
the electric outlet. In the Telechron clock, springs and 
escapements of ordinary clocks have been replaced by a 
tiny, patented electric motor... this means there's no 
winding, oiling or regulating to do! When your gift is a 
Telechron, your thoughtfulness is expressed in everyday 


usefulness . 


Many beautiful models, most modern in design and prin- 
ciple, are on display at Authorized Telechron Dealers. 
Priced from $14 to $1200. Many with chimes. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL 
ELECTRIC HOUR, BROAD- 
CASTEVERY SATURDAY AT 
8P.M,E.S.T.ONANATION 
WIDE N.B. C. CHAIN, 
CLOSING WITH TELE- (“mrernd,-) —the Springless Electric Clock 


CHRON TIME AND CHIMES ) WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
=— ASHLAND, MASS. 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., Toronto, Ont. 


© 1929. Warren Telechron Co. 
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Taylor and Tycos instruments, 
giving the dan- 
ger signal when temperature rises 
above or falls below normal. 

For more than twice thirty 
Taylor 
Companies have been engaged in 
the business of designing and 
building instruments for indicat- 
ing, recording, and regulating 
temperature. In the home and in 
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industry, Taylor- 
built instruments 
have come to be 
accepted as a 
standard for 
quality. 
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I was not quite twenty years old 
when I took charge of the Enterprise, 
I suppose I was a confident young man, 
I was not swell-headed, but I had an 
abounding faith in my ability to run a 
newspaper, even if I could do nothing 
else. I’m free to say that had I known 
what I was to go through before I was 
out of the red ink I should never have 
tackled it. I wouldn’t have had the 
courage. It was the valor of ignorance, 
Time and again Mr. Swenson saved me 
from the rocks, financially. But he him- 
self, fortunately, was a stubborn Scandi- 
navian rock. And not only financially 
did he rescue my neck. Before I had 
been running the paper a year, I hada 
libel suit on my hands. 

There was a vile man in town who 
continually and shamefully abused his 
cattle and horses. Not only did he under- 
feed them, but he clubbed them un- 
mercifully. He had a wicked disposition, 
and people were afraid to complain of 
him. Perhaps they were afriad he might 
burn their houses and barns. I felt in- 
dignant and righteous, and wrote an 
editorial denouncing the man by name. 
I felt that he would probably seek a fist 
fight with me, and I felt also that I 
could give him as good as he sent, as I 
was not undersized. Instead, he sur- 
prised me by suing the newspaper for 
libel. 

I have never forgiven the local lawyer 
who took the case. He explained to me 
afterward that he wholly sympathized 
with me, but that he was a lawyer and 
had no right to refuse the case. That 
is balderdash. Too many lawyers lean 
hard on rickety formulas. The lawyer 
was an officer of the court, and he knew 
this man’s brutality. Well, I couldn't 
imagine that any jury would decide 
against me, but I was scared, because 
the attachment might tie me up—and 
then you don’t know what juries will do, 
either. 

I went to Mr. Swenson. He said, 
“You should not have attacked Wilkins 
editorially in the newspaper. You should 
have complained of him to the authori- 
ties, and then reported in your news 
items that this complaint had been 
brought. Thus you would have attained 
the same end and been within your 
rights.” 

I looked humbled, and he went on, in 
a softer tone, “But I will take care of 
this matter. Go on with your work, 
Fred.” 

I don’t know what Mr. Swenson did 
or said. He never told me, and I didn’t 
want to ask. The suit was withdrawn, 
and soon afterward Wilkins sold out and 
left town. That was the only libel suit 
I ever had. 

For the first three years I think I 
worked sixteen hours a day on the aver- 
age. But I am not going into the story 
of those early struggles. Perhaps I have 
(Continued on Page 118) 
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cut billing costs - increase production 


APER is the basic foundation of all business records. Mani-Fold Continuous Forms used 

in Billing, Invoicing, Shipping, Ordering, Acknowledging and other business record func- 
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talked overlong about that period. I will 
just say that it seems pretty obvious 
that we—I mean myself and a few faith- 
ful employees who stuck with me—have 
given this town a pretty good news- 
paper, the sort the town needs, or be- 
lieves it needs. 

I believe in this town and in its future. 
Every issue of my paper is intended, in 
its little way, to strengthen the belief of 
the citizens in the worth of their town; 
and further to inspire them to make the 
place cleaner, busier, and better. 

But years ago I made a rule for my- 
self, that I would never print any silly 
bombast about our town in the Enter- 
prise, and I have tried to live up to that 
rule. I mean what is sometimes called 
“boosting” talk—such phrases as “ our 
town is the best little town in the 
world,” “the best place to live,” and 
that sort of rot. To my mind that kind of 
talk, from a town, is as silly and offen- 
sive as though an individual were to be 
shouting all the time how good, how 
kind, how rich he is. This town where 
I live is not the best little town in the 
world, and it would be absurd to say 
that it is any better place to live than 
hundreds of other towns of the same 
size and kind. 

The fact is, there are many things 
about our town which could be im- 
proved. Instead of shouting about how 
great we are, my notion is to keep im- 
proving as fast as we can, and let other 
folks notice it. We have all kinds of 
people here, from the very best to— 
well, some not so good. I think we are 
fortunate that we have so many of the 
very best. But speaking frankly, there 
are some folks who could improve our 
town by leaving it permanently. 

All my readers are not with me on my 
thesis. I receive a good many complaints 
that I am not “boosting” strongly 
enough. A man came in the other day 
with a copy of a California newspaper, 
which had issued a “ special edition” on 
coated paper, nicely illustrated with 
half-tones. He wanted to know why 
I didn’t get out something like that, 
and let the world know about us. 

I said to him “If I could get out as 
good a newspaper as I'd like to, Johnson, 
every issue of the Enterprise would be a 
special edition, and yet in general ap- 
pearance it wouldn’t look different from 
the one we print every week.” He didn’t 
understand what I meant by that. 

The Enterprise is printed with the 
assumption that practically every reader 
of it is also a reader of the big metro- 
politan newspapers, that reach our 
town only a few hours after they are 
printed. Consequently, I do not try 
to print a “city” newspaper. I print a 
country newspaper. I do not buy a line 
of syndicated material, nor any picture 
features. I may be wrong about this, 
but this is my judgment. I can’t 

(Continued on Page 120) 
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DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, INC. 
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Watch your business tick 


Every cog in full view with 
this system of control 


No every executive can find 
the time to see his business in 
actual operation .. . to watch the 
wheels go round .. . to see his 
business tick. 


But there is a method that gives 
a picture that is even more faithful, 


. more dependable, than walking 


through office or factory to ques- 
tion Bill and Jim. 


Elliott-Fisher provides a method 
of business control that presents 
you every day with an accurate rec- 
ord of the performance of every 
department. What happened yes- 
terday is known at nine today. And 
every day you know exactly what 
progress has been made. 


As soon as you arrive at your 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting -Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
"Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business’’ 
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office you have a résumé of yester- 
day’s activities, compared with re- 
sults on the same day a week ago, a 
month ago and a year ago. Elliott- 
Fisher gathers all the vital figures 
from the various departments and 
summarizes the totals in a simple, 
concise report. Sales, shipments, 
inventories, billings, bank balances, 
accounts payable and receivable... 
all are posted up to the minute, fur- 
nishing you a reliable guide for 
accurate decisions. 


Without interfering with your 
present accounting routine, or add- 
ing a single man to your payroll, 
Elliott-Fisher brings all the facts of 
each department under a single, 


The Elliott-Fisher 

flat surface ac- 

counting - writing 
machine 
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unified plan of control. Even when 
you are traveling, the Elliott-Fisher 
report may be sent to you at the 
close of each day’s business, keep- 
ing you in touch with conditions 
almost as effectively as if you were 
at your desk. 


We shall be glad to tell you 
something of the part that Elliott- 
Fisher fact-finding machinery plays 


in the success of hundreds of Amer- 
ica’s most representative business 
firms. Use the coupon below. 


~ 



















Name 


General Office Equipment Corporation 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 

Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 








Address 
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Leica Cameras on the 


Graf Zeppelin 
around the 


World 


N THE Graf Zeppelin’s west bound 

trip one of the several Leica Cameras 
on board was used to photograph the in- 
terior of the torn bag. Motion prevented 
time exposures—the only light was that re- 
flected from the ocean through the ripped 
opening, yet the pictures were remarkably 
clear. 


Several Leicas accompanied the Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition. Six more have been 
ordered by radio since the intrepid men 
reached their winter base. 


The Leica is known and used throughout 
the world by scientists, engineers and those 
who follow the advancement of photography. 
There is no camera like the Leica combin- 
ing as it does quality, latitude of work, con- 


E. LEITZ, INC. Dept. W, 60 East 10th St. 


, New York, N.Y. 







Invariably part of the equip- 
ment of Explorers, Scientists 
and Experienced Travelers. 


venience and economy of operation. Takes 
36 pictures on each loading. Uses standard 
cinema film and each negative is of double 
frame-size—the first camera to have this 
feature. The smallest roll-film camera with 
focal plane shutter. 

May be used for snapshots, portraits, indoors 
or outside. Used by engineers for recording 
data and by scientists for photomicrographs. 
Always ready for instant use. 

Leica enlargements to 12 in. x 18 in. or 
larger, preserve beauty and detail. Mechan- 
ically and optically the Leica is a model of 
perfection. 

See the Leica at your dealers. He will gladly 
demonstrate it for you. Or write for illus- 
trated literature. E. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th 
St., New York, N. Y. 





Please send me Cat. 1166 W on the Leica Camera. Fits Vest 

Pocket 
—_ or Purse 
Address 
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AT happens when big business men get together 

WW t . What goes on behind 
those mysterious closed doors of the average executive’s 
office? .. . In his entertaining little book, “Busy in Con- 
ference”, Bob Benchley, noted humorist and author, 
takes us all behind the scenes and plays the light of 
satire searchingly, if indulgently, on the follies and pre- 


o discuss Big Business? .. 


tentions of modern business. 


With a twinkle in his eye and a chuckle in his pen, 
Benchley gently spoofs at those everyday happenings 
that are so familiar to us all...The office funny-man 
who breaks in on our discussions with his latest japeries 
. .. the “important meeting” which quickly.turns into a 
stag smoker .. . the petty distractions, so cheerfully 
accepted, that divert us from the work of the day. 


DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM OF 
INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
A miniature s Svoadegsting 5 stem 
ipped with mn and loud 
fea er. The shortest short-cut to 
efficient inter-office communication. 
Details upon Request. 










=A to Business Men 
in his newest and 
funniest storys: 


“BUSY IN 
CONFERENCE” 





‘TO BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 
has been 


r. Benchley specially 
acts Comes 


“Busy in sy a 
written by 
for the Dictostach P Prodi 

any. It is flavored with deliciously 


unny illustrations by Rea Irvin. 
The book will be mailed with our 
compliments to any businessexecu- 
tive with a sense of humor, who 
will address a request to us on his 
official stationery. 





DICTOGRAPH PropucTs Co., INC. 
220 We 42na $T., NEW YORK ep. ww-2 


BRANCHES OR AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(Continued from Page 118) 
compete with the big newspapers in the 
city on their own ground; why should | 
show my weakness by attempting to? 
Instead of running canned “funnies,” 
second-rate “features,” third-rate hash 
of all kinds, I make the Enterprise fat 
with local news. 

Little by little (and this I call my best 
achievement) I have “brought up” a 
bunch of correspondents who can write 
little crisp items of their districts, inject- 
ing a humorous touch where it will hurt 
nobody’s feelings—much. I pay for this 
correspondence by the column. For- 
merly it wasour practice to get somebody 
who would supply it free, for stationery, 
postage, and a copy of the paper each 
week. I have found that if reporting is 
good, it is worth paying for; and what 
you get for nothing has a way of being 
worth about half what you paid. 

By cultivating what latent talent I 
can find around here, I have developed 
right in my little plant at least three 
“star” writers. One is on a Chicago 
newspaper, one is in Kansas City, and 
the third, a young woman of great abil- 
ity, runs a department in a New York 
daily. All three of them began by writing 
local items for the Enterprise. I got one 
of them on the recommendation of the 
high-school principal, who told me of a 
young fellow in the junior class who was 
no great shakes in his studies, not even 
in formal English, but who wrote the 
saltiest and most original compositions 
he had ever read. I set this boy, after 
he graduated, to work on a column we 
called “What’s New and Good in the 
Shops.” This was a column intended to 
bolster up the merchants’ faith in the 
value of advertising. It had always been 
done in a perfunctory way because, be- 
tween you and me, I never believed in it. 
But the way young Fraley wrote that 
column made it one of our features. 
Some of my advertisers said they re- 
garded a paragraph of Fraley’s as worth 
more than their regular space. He had a 
way, that boy, of vitalizing the deadest 
subject with some homely, humorous, 
and engaging twist. 

One of the reasons I keep my paper 
intensely local, and try to make it the 


| record of a wholesome, self-reliant life, 


is that I mentally resent the way the 
whole country, through its press, and 
through the motion pictures and other 
agencies, is being metropolitanized or, 
as I sometimes put it, Manhattanized. 
I think one of the most distressing trag- 
edies for Americans is to have the whole 
country run into a stereotype “ mat”— 
all wearing the same kind of clothes, us- 
ing the same slang, thinking the same 
thoughts, reading the same best- sellers. 

Crossing the country on a train, I 
eagerly buy the newspapers of the va- 
rious cities at which the train halts, and 
glance into them with that childlike 
curiosity that makes us think, we are 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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SENT TO ATHENS 


Mr. Morgenthau was called to Athens by the 


League of Nations to 


save the million and a 


quarter Greek refugees expelled from Smyrna by 
the Turks in 1923. This is the story of his success- 
ful mission—an unparalleled achievement in 


nation-building. 


By Ex-Ambassador 


HENRY MORGENTHAU 


In collaboration with 


FRENCH STROTHER 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 














Industrial Research Bureau 


Much valuable information is available to business men who wish to use it in select- 
ing locations for factories, warehouses, or branch offices. This Bureau will gladly 
arrange to have you supplied with literature. There is no charge for this service. 
Please use your business stationery and state which of the following localities 


interests you: 


New England 

Virginia and the Carolinas 
Gulf Ports 

Pacific Coast States 


Middle West 
South Africa 


North Atlantic Seaboard 
South Atlantic Seaboard 


Inland Canada 


Inland Middle Atlantic States 
Inland South 

Southwest 

Canadian Maritime Provinces 


These suggestions (or your own special needs) may serve to shape your inquiry: 


Labor 

Rail Ocean 
Raw materials at hand—lumber coal iron 
Power—electric coal natural gas 


Address: 
244 Madison Ave. 


Transportation facilities 


Inland waterways Great Lakes Airways 
cotton miscellaneous 
Taxes Climate 


INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH BUREAU 
THE WORLD'S WORK 


New York, N. Y. 











(Continued from Page 120) 

going to see something racy, different, 
and interesting. Alas! they are all about 
the same—the same conventional wise- 
cracks, day after day, the same “ fun- 
nies,” news pictures, departments—and 
I toss the paper aside in contempt and in 
disappointment. Great Scott, even the 
crime news is standardized! The gunmen 
are doing the same things in every place. 
If only the criminals of, say, Cleveland 
would develop some originality! But no; 
they are only imitations of Chicago. 

Well, that’s when I’m glad I’m run- 
ning the Enterprise in this town, and 
glad I’m keeping it a local paper, with- 
out the cheap-jewelry kind of imitation 
of metropolitan manners. Not that our 
townspeople are free from this scourge of 
feeble imitation, of course. I’ve already 
said that nearly all my readers also buy 
the big-city newspapers. But at least 
they can be themselves, and see them- 
selves in their own mirrors, when they 
get their copy of the Enterprise. 

How do the townsfolk feel toward 
me? I sometimes wonder. Do you know, 
I sometimes think that, in a way, an 
editor is regarded as a sort of impersonal 
public utility, and on that ground 
escapes a good many enmities that 
might otherwise occur. When the electric 
lights go out suddenly during a bridge 
game, our people are patient and say: 
“They’re shifting dynamos. The lights 
will be on again directly.” So, when the 
local paper says something that is an- 
tagonistic to public sentiment, there is 
the same sort of patience: “ The editor’s 
liver is out of order. He’ll be all right 
again next week.” 

Some of the men who are friendliest 
toward me in town are men whose pur- 
poses and activities I have had to oppose 
for what I honestly believed the best 
public policy. They were angry momen- 
tarily, but a little time dulled the edge 
of resentment. Once in a while some 
reader’s toes are trod on by something 
that appears in the paper, and he or she 
angrily insists that his paper be stopped 
at once. 

But they come back. I never knew 
one that didn’t. Oh, yes, I do recall one! 
That was the time we made one of the 
funniest and most incomprehensible 
“breaks” I have ever known. My sub- 
scriber’s daughter had just had a birth- 
day party, and a young lady member of 
the staff wrote it up. She indulged in 
language that was a bit flowery to de- 
scribe this event. She said that when 
the doors of the dining room were 
opened, and the collation was served, 
“into the presence of the viands the 
guests swept hurriedly.” That was a bad 
break in itself, because our best people 
are not supposed to rush for their food. 
But worse happened. In one of those 
moments when the Devil himself pre- 
sides at the typesetting machine, the 
words “swept hurriedly” became “smelt 

(Continued on Page 138) 
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Smarr as the cultured 
cities they serve, the 
Northern Prince, Eastern 
Prince, Southern Prince 
and Western Prince have 
established new standards 
for the South American 
voyage which have made 
them the choice of the well- 
traveled. Regular fort- 
nightly sailings from New 
York to Rio de Janeiro, Sane 
tos, Montevideoand Buenos 
Aires. 
Accommodations for first 
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____ CRUISES-TOURS 














THE CRUISE COMPLETE 






First Class $740 Up 


Every country on the Mediter- 
raneanwill be visited by James 
Boring’s 5th Annual Cruise. | 
Specially chartered White Star | 
linerCalgaricsailsFeb.15,from | 
New York. $740 up, covers all | 
necessary expenses, including 
shore trips, stopover return 
ticket. Limited to480 members. 
West Indies Cruise, Jan. 18. 
Inquire of local agent or 


JAMES BORING’S 
J) TRAVEL SERVICE, INC 


730 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 

























class passengers only. Res- 
ervations and literature at 
suthorized tourist agentsor 
Furness Prince Line, 34 


5th Ave., N. Y. OC. 


rinee 
LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years. 





Whitehall St., (where 
Broadway begins) or 565 


FURNESS 





The Where-To-Go system deals with the people 
comprising the cream of ali Travel prospects 


MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE January, 29 $600 to $1750 4 
New‘S.S. ‘‘Transylvania’’, 66 days, Ma- 
deira, Canary Islands, Morocco, Spain, 
Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy, etc. 








Through 


AFRICA 


by Rail, Steamer and Motor 


CAIRO TO 
CAPE TOWN 


Our third annual tour. A 
novel travel experience for 
a small select group. An 
amazing itinerary that in- 
cludes: The Nile, Khartoum, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Victoria Falls, Johannesburg, 
Kimberley, etc. Departure: 
Cairo January 20, arrives at 
Cape Town April 18. 


Programme upon request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Ave. New York & Branches 
in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS Co. 





EUROP CRUISE June 28 


83. “LANCASTRIA” 
CUNARD LINE, 52 days, $600 to $1250 
Italy, Riviera, 


Sweden, Norway, 














Around the World 
for $1 0-52 a day 


104 days ...$1095...newly' finished 
“SPECIAL CLASS” accommo- 
dations on the S. S. President John- 
sonofthe Dollar Line. Real bedsin 
every room. Shore excursions in 
twenty cities. Sailing from New 
York January 2 and April 24. 

For full information write 


for Booklet 6. 





551 Fifth Ave. 


Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Inc. 


(London, Rhine, Oberammergau}! 
Passion Play). | 





— 


| EUROPE 
| Egypt-Palestine 


WINTER 
SUMMER 


Send for booklet 











New York City 








ROBERTSON. TRAVEL 


‘862 RoundthWorld 


Send for Illustrated Literature 





‘TEMPLES [OURS 
447B Park Square Building 


Boston, Mass. 




















Madeira, Morocco, Spain, Algiers,|) ~ 


Edinburgh, Holland, Belgium, Paris, i a ME -— 
ke : 
Hotels, drives, fees, etc. included. lie 
Frank C. Clark, Times Bidg.. N. ¥.| 





: | delightfal summer weather of | 














_INcomparaBLe—this continent of 
_ contrasts! Leave the cold north- . 


rm winter for @ sojourn in the — 





EARN A TRIP TO EUROPE 


'|Foremost Student Tours wants organizers. 





'|their invitations to people who cannot accept. 
















THIRTEEN DAYS OF 
COMFORT 


and luxury... open air life... 
shuffle board, swimming and 
dancing ... delectable cuisine. 


9e° HAVANA, PANAMA 
CANAL 


en route toor from NEW YORK and 


CALIFORNIA 


aboard the larzest, finest steam- 
ers ever built under the American 
Flag, the new Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and Califernia. Fortnightly 
sailings. 

1 Broadway, New York, 180 No. Michigan Ave., 


Chicago, 460 Market St., SanFrancisco; offices 
elsewhere or authorized S.S. and R.R. Agents. 


Panama facific fine 


INTEKNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 








Where-To-Go adviceis not of thecasualvariety 
from any one’s say-so, but is vital te your 
satisfaction. Jt costs you only the postage. 





Exclusive territory. Liberal commissions 
in travel or cash. 200 Tours $295 up. 


COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB, 154 Boylston St., Boston 
The Where-To-Go system influences the people 


comprising the cream of ali Travel prospects. 
r advertisers waste no money in presentin 











Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Monte-_ 
_ video, and Buenos Aires. Scenic 


_ beauty that is a marvel to even 
the most experienced traveller; 
_ a happy people whose hospitality 
_ enchants the most sophisticated. _ 
SPRING fee 


t 


Finest Ships— Fastest Time 


~ 21,000 ton American Steamers 


- aail every other Saturday. 

: from New York 

§.8. PAN AMERICA 

$. 8. WESTERN WORLD 

8. 8. AMERICAN LEGION 5 
5. S. SOUTHERN CROSS 2 


Under U.S. Gov’t Mail Contract — 





. Apply any tourist agency or _—_ | 
y STEAMSHIP |f 

















UREAU 
408 So.Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


HOLY LAND TOUR 


Six Weeks. January 17th, 1930. ALL EX- 
PENSES. $985 to $1,435. Escorted by Dr. C.| 
Ferraro. Ask for Circular H. Extension for | 
other Countries arranged. 

FERRARO’S TRAVEL BUREAU 

306 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Remember—small copy is Big in Where-To-Go. 
Where-To-Go advertising covers best prospects 
—U. S.income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 


TRAVEL ACCESSORIES 














~~ GALVESTON TEXAS 


_MUNSON “res” 
i JNew.York City | 











This Winter 
head South 


for Beautiful 

















WHERE-TO-GO DEPARTMENTS ARE 
in seven of the best family magazines every month 
simultaneously. They meet the traveler everywhere, 
will accompany him wherever he may turn, and 
will influence all his choices in travel planning, 
when, where and how to go, with valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the right hotel to meet your desires. 


ALLEN PLAN 


All-Expense 


Conducted Tours 


EUROPE 








Medi Cruise 57 Days $495 $450 — 
editerranean Cruise ays ‘ 

Europe 37 Days $295. 13 Countries $695. Bermuda be 

13 Days $106. Book of a Thousand Tours sent free See England, Belgium, Holland, 


Allen Tours, Inc.,154 Boylston St. Boston France, Germany, Switzerland, 


$450 (including Passion Play at 








An isle of romance in an emerald sea. 
Outdoor sports to match your mood and 
a climate just right to enjoy them. Mag- 
nificent beach hotels. Golf on the famous 
beach-side course. Arrange now to spend 
the winter here! 

For information and descriptive booklet, write direct 








Ask Where-To-Go for Aid 


WHERE-TO-GO resources in giving perfectly 
reliable data for the use of the readers of the 
seven publications we use monthly, are called 
upon extensively by the cream among American 
travelers of means and most desirable class. 

Careful devotion to them for twenty-three years 
and their consistent return to us after we have 
rendered exceptional Quality Service for so long 








Oberammergau). Other tours 
from one to three months dura- 
tion, $350 to $750. 

Ocean voyage on famed Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships via St. 
Lawrence Sea-Way from Quebec 
or Montreal.College dance bands 
on shipboard. Small parties. Ex- 








8s perfect comfort on your journeys 


and all travel nausea. Mothersill’s } 
» Train, Auto or Air. 








to: Chamber of Commerc 
Galveston, Texas. 


ALV 












ESTO 


- a 


pert couriers. Large amount of 
motoring in Europe. Hotels, 
meals, sightseeing pro- 
grams, all included. 

Write for Booklet “E30.” 
Art Crafts GUILD 





¢, Room 111, 


N 


4 time, is a source of pride—and plain evidence 
of their entire satisfaction with our system. 

Ask us and right literature will be in the home 
mail direct from our clients who have precisely 
the attractions you seek. 


































Consider—make sure your outing’s success. 





Please state your desires plainly and write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street, Boston. 







Dept. 304, 
~180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 


















Where-To-Go covers monthly the U.S. 
income tax payers on $5,000 and over. 
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In The Prism 


and in the placing of the object lenses farther apart than the eyes are, lie the extraordinary ad- 
vantages of the Bausch ¢ Lomb- STEREO-PRISM Field and Marine Glasses. Prisms make them 
pocket size, permit the use of regular TELESCOPE eyepieces and object lenses, giving immense 
field of view and magnifying power, and that invaluable stereoscopic effect found only in the 


BauschéLomb 4™ey STEREO 


Then 







P uff Binoculars 
oud re —— 


or 
Booklet j ) Microscopes 
Free on request 
. buf moor a ‘ 
NEW ONE-RAND FOCUSING ATTACHMENT. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. tv. 
rence 


Now~ 








Tuirty Years Aco, the above advertisement appeared 
in this publication. At that time Bausch and Lomb was 
a name ranking high in the optical world. Today with its 
increased facilities and greater scope the company is 
recognized by science, industry and the general public 
as a leader in the field. We invite your inquiries on any 
optical appliance from eyeglasses to the most intricate 
scientific instrument. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
635 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 








Nomadic, life-giving, immortal—the Nile 
. . . beautiful theatre of Egypt's colorful 
history . . . age-old cities, temples, pyra- 
mids, treasures galore. Cook’s Own Nile 
Fleet . . . the paramount service . . . the 
most luxurious, most comtortable steamers 


and private Dahabeahs . . . from Cairo to 





the First and Second Caetaracts. Regular 


service schedule commences November 13. 


Thos. Cook & Son 
585 Fifth Ave., New York 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits Co. 





Wintering in Paris 
or in Germany 
iO KNOW the blazing Paris of 


June, when the sun is golden, the 

trees are of a deep green hue, and 
the Champs-Elysées is jammed with 
blocks of impatient automobiles, is only 
to know the festive Paris, the Paris of 
unknown splendor, the Cosmopolitan 
Paris. The Paris of winter is another 
city, much more énéime, more refined, 
more homelike, but of much charm and 
distinction. To the French people, who 
love their home life, the winter is the 
most welcome of all seasons because it 
means fewer temptations to be out-of- 
doors and more of that “corner of the 
chimney” life which is so dear to them. 
And Paris in winter becomes a sort of 
warm, cozy, and delicate drawing-room 
as compared with its summer aspect, 
that of a cosmopolitan garden party, 
with its bands, its open-air amusements, 
and its magical and entrancing appeal to 
pleasure. 

Yet there is plenty for the tourist to 
do in Paris during the winter months. 
It never is really cold: seldom it freezes, 
snow is practically unknown, and under 
the delicate winter skies the beauty of 
Paris seems to come out more mellow. 
The leaves have fallen, and new vistas 
open up to the travelers’ gaze; many of 
the buildings, hidden away behind 
foliage in summer, in this city of trees, 
suddenly come to light and reveal their 
discreet beauty. 

Winter is the time for study too. 
Paris offers a great choice of lectures— 
they call them conférences—and_ these 
are easily accessible to the foreigner. 
Distinguished painters lecture about 
art; well-known critics or novelists 
lecture about literature; masters of the 
philosophical talk deeply yet clearly 
about the great problems of the soul. 
The Sorbonne, which caters not only to 
students but also to the general public, 
the Université des Annales, and the 
Catholic Institute are among the many 
centers of learning where one can daily 
spend an hour or so listening to the 
masters. 

Winter is also the season for the lov- 
ers of music: many orchestras led by 
illustrious conductors give concerts 
several times each week. Their pro- 
grams are eclectic enough to suit all 
tastes; and maybe, after hearing some 
amazing and disturbing new work of the 
most modern of modernists, the listener, 
before leaving the concert hall, will 
gradually get back to the refined and 
appeased mood which is needed to 
“understand” Paris, by listening to a 
Beethoven symphony or César Franck’s 
“ Beatitudes.” 

Four times a week the Opéra opens 
its huge doors to the lovers of the musi- 
cal drama. And those “ Monday nights” 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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Why not sail to Europe with 
American standards of living? 


For three straight years the Leviathan, world’s largest liner, carried more passengers 





per sailing than any giant ship in transatlantic service. Size alone can never command 


preference! What endears this titan — and her sister ships —to the travel-wise is the 


perpetuation at sea of every pulse throb in American.life at home. Delightful informality 





—_ 7 


-.. food that befriends American ideas of diet... diversions as familiar as your favorite putter... your own language ... American refinements in accom- 


modations. Every ship, an American city at sea! For speed take the Leviathan. For maximum travel values at low rates book on those superb cabin ships — 


George Washington, America, Republic, President Roosevelt and President Harding. To Britain and the continent? Sail under the Stars and Stripes! 


UNITED STATES LINES 


For complete information see your local agent or our offices: New York, 45 Broadway; Atlanta, 
Healy Building; Boston, 75 State Street; Chicago, 61 West Jackson Boulevard; Cleveland, Hotel 
Cleveland Building; Norfolk, 214 East Plume Street; Detroit, 1514 Washington Boulevard; 
St. Louis, Jefferson Hotel; Philadelphia, 1600 Walnut Street; San Francisco, 691 Market Street; 
Los Angeles, 548 South Spring Street; Minneapolis, 312 Second Avenue, South; Seattle, 1300 
Fourth Avenue; Pittsburgh, 705 Liberty Avenue; Washing! waz C i Avenue; 
Little Rock, Wallace Building; New Orleans; Hibernia Bank Building. THESE LINES OFFER A 
COMPLETE FREIGHT SERVICE — SPECIFY AMERICAN SHIPS FOR YOUR FOREIGN TRADE 
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he Helpful Hand 


Ura 


or Voyageurs Abroad 


It is when you step ashore from the steamer’s gangplank that 
your foreign trip REALLY begins and it is at this precise mo- 
ment that the American Express, through its uniformed repre- 
sentatives, extends the Helpful Hand of Service. 

To voyageurs abroad the Helpful Hand has an important 
duty to perform—that of making travel easier and simpler. 
Travelers consult it about passport intricacies, hotels, railroads, 
steamship reservations and knotty travel problems. And 
whatever the question may be this Helpful Hand knows the 
answer or will find it with courtesy and dispatch. 


ph trhdability 


ERICAN 
EXPRESS 
velers cheques 


Steamship tickets, hotel res- 
ervations, itineraries,cruises 
and tours planned and 
booked to any part of the 
world by the American 
Express Travel Department 


The Helpful Hand is a guarantee 
of carefree travel service, and an auto- 
matic introduction is YOURS the 
moment you purchase American 
Express Travelers Cheques. Recog- 
nized and accepted for almost two 
generations this sky-blue currency 
has earned a popularity and use sec 
ond only to America’s own dollar 
bill. Issued in denominations of $10, 
$20, $50, and $100. Cost 75c for 
each $100. Sold by 22,000 Banks 
and at offices of the American Exe 
press and Railway Express Agency. 
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at the Opéra are never to be forgotten by 
those who have seen the élite of the 
world’s society, gloriously attired, as. 
cending the marble steps of the famous 
grand escalier. Every night there js 
lighter musical fare at the Opéra. 
Comique. Every night the “comedians 
of Moliére,” as they still like to call 
themselves, give performances at the 
Comédie Francaise, where the classics 
alternate with the most brilliant pro- 
ductions of the modern dramatists, 
And all those famous “small” French 
theaters, started from nothing, usually 
in a cellar, in a couple of back rooms, 
choose wintertime to produce their 
curious modernist plays, written by 
some young author unknown yesterday, 
illustrious to-morrow. 

All museums are open in winter as 
in summer. Open too are the palaces— 
Versailles, Fontainebleau, Chantilly, and 
the rest—and the even winter light, 
without glare, free of the blinding re- 
flections of the summer sun, is the best 
of all in which to study, admire, and 
appreciate those wonderful relics of the 
past. 

The gay life of Paris goes on just the 
same in winter, with one difference: 
those quaint marble tables, lined up on 
the pavement outside the cafés, where 
you can sip at leisure your consom- 
mation while watching the world go by, 
have been moved inside. You really 
cannot expect the bald-headed waiter, 
with his funny short black coat and 
white apron, to catch his death for your 
sake. No, but walk right inside—and 
the same friendly smile of the patron 
will greet you all the more cheerfully: 
“Come inside my house.” Quite differ- 
ent, is it not? And the atmosphere is one 
of warmth, gayety, good cheer, and 
happiness. 

Sport is easy to be had in Paris in 
winter too. There is artificial ice skat- 
ing for the devotees of the sport, and 
football, hockey, and golf are played 
all the year round on the courses around 
Paris. Racing, after a short break around 
Christmas, is resumed in February, and 
there always is the Bois de Boulogne 
for a ride in the morning or a brisk walk 
in the afternoon. 

And there are many attractive and 
unique touches in the Parisian winter— 
the roast-chestnut seller, for instance! 
Usually he comes from Auvergne and 
has the heavy accent of that remote 
part of France; he stands at a street 
corner, under a striped awning, and joy- 
fully he tosses about in the pan the 
chestnuts from his Auvergne. They 
sizzle, crack, explode, and their aroma 
invades the street. And the old fellow, 
smilingly rotund, gives out his famous 
cry: “Hot the chestnuts . . . Hot the 
chestnuts.” 

If you have never heard these words, 
chanted in French by some old rugged 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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(Continued from Page 130) 


peasant from Auvergne, on the corner of 
a smart and busy Paris street, maybe a 
stone’s throw from the Rue de la Paix, 
then you have missed something as 
thoroughly “Paris” as the chime of 
“Big Ben” means London, or the cry 
of the muezzin is Stamboul. 


S AMERICANS in recent years 
have more and more developed the 
habit of winter travel and winter vaca- 
tions, they have discovered that Germany 
during the white months is as gay and 
interesting and as beautiful as in sum- 
mer. Indoors or out, in the great cities 
or in mountain districts and wide plains, 
the traveler finds the land full of life and 
entertainment. Opera and theater are in 
full swing. Balls and redoutes, concerts 
and art expositions, winter sports, 
events of international scope follow one 
another at whirlwind speed. Many of the 
country’s famous health and recreation 
resorts keep going full blast all winter 
and vie with the great cities in their life 
of art and diversions. 

While music and theater events are 
plentiful and excellent during the Ger- 
man summer season, late fall and winter 
naturally offer even more elaborate 
programs. It is a well-known advantage 
of intellectual life in Germany that it is 
not concentrated in any one center. 
Wherever, through the centuries, inde- 
pendent states have developed, there 
the ambition of the sovereigns have 
striven to equal or outdo the others in 
the splendor of their capital cities and 
the brilliancy of their offerings in art and 
science. Therefore, Dresden and Munich 
have their marvelous art galleries and 
museums as well as Berlin, and Cologne, 
Frankfurt, Karlsruhe, and Diisseldorf 
their opera and theater ensembles which, 
like those of the other centers, rank 
among those of real excellence. Of the 
world’s important premiéres, a large 
number of each year are played in Ger- 
many, often a year or more before they 
reach Broadway. 

But then also, wintertime is carnival 
time in Germany—the season of mas- 
querades and costume parties, dances 
in gala attire and in less formal dress, 
from high-hat affairs like the Press 
Ball and the Kolonial Ball in Berlin 
and similar fashionable society events 
in other cities to the perhaps even more 
lively and certainly more informal neigh- 
borhood affairs all over the country 
where pierrots and columbines, harle- 
quins and countless other members of 
their gay-costumed family disport them- 
selves more humanly. 

But perhaps the greatest attraction 
of them all is Germany’s great winter 
sports season. Blessed with an infinite 
vaniety of natural charms so well known 
to American summer tourists, the coun- 
try in winter is a perfect revelation— 
something entirely new and different, 


(Continued on Page 136) 


Send coupon today for California 
booklets which fully explain the 
Overland Route’s famous fleet of 
fine trains. 








Union Paci 


TO SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 











TRAINS 
FAMOUS FOR THEIR 
COMFORT ON 
“THE SMOOTHEST 
” ROADBED IN 


> 
¢ 


AMERICA” , 


Foremost among fine trains to this 
realm of eternal sunshine is the Los 
Angeles Limited— known and accepted 
among discerning travelers for its 
atmosphere of refinement and luxury, 
for its service, courtesy and cuisine— 
for that indefinable something which 
has made it the natural choice of 
famous people. 


A de luxe all-Pullman 63 hour, no extra 
fare train with all the extra fare fea- 
tures—barber, bath, maid and manicure. 


Leaves Chicago 8:10 P. M. 


Other famous Union Pacific trains to 
California include the new 58 hour, 
extra fare Overland Limited; the 63 hour 
no extra fare San Francisco Limited; 
the Gold Coast Limited; Pacific Limited 
and Continental Limited from Chicago 
—the Pacific Coast Limited from St. 
Louis and Kansas City. 


Make your next California journey 
even more enjoyable than the last— 
aboard the Los Angeles Limited or one 
of its fine companion trains. 





C. J. Collins, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Dept. 379 
Union Pacific System, Omaha, Neb. 


Please send me complete information and booklets on 
California 0 awaii 0 
Death Valley-:(California’s unique winter resort) Q 





Union Paciic 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 
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In Constantinople. The real, the 


unreal. Hero and Leander, 
St. Sofia; Jason and the Argo; Pan 
and Aphrodite, Pera, Stamboul 
and Scutari. The East, the West— 
a racial panorama—living, seething, 
throbbing on Galata Bridge. 
Mosques and minarets, coffee 
houses, bazaars. Bewilderingly 
beautiful— Constantinople, visited 
on the 


Mediterranean 
Cruise Supreme 


from New York January 25th next 


The Homeric—one of the world’s 
foremost ships—with 115 rooms 
connected with private baths—the 
largest steamer to the Mediterranean 
—takes you to all the right places 
at the right time—14,000 miles— 
67 days. 


Casablanca, Palma-Majorca, 
Barcelona, Valetta, Larnaka and 
Ajaccio are new ports added to 
an already wondrous itinerary. Two 
weeks in Egypt—the Holy Land, 
generous stay-over privileges. 
Return voyage by steamers Majestic, 
Olympic or Homeric. 


Thos. Cook 8 Son 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St.Louis Sanfrancisco LosAngeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


Wagons-Lits Co. 





(Continued from Page 135) 
a white fairyland. The glory of giant 
mountain peaks raising their snow- and 
ice-covered heads far into the clouds; 
the endless whiteness of plains and 
valleys, broken only by stretches of 
dark forests; of glittering ice on charm- 
ing lakes in a frame of grotesque moun- 
tain formations—all these would be 
sufficient to lure the outdoor fan. 

With a program of greater variety 
than ever, with numerous new and ad- 
ditional features, with international and 
national championship contests in ever 
increasing number, the several hundred 
German winter resorts are once more 
ready for the winter sports season. While 
not all the dates have been definitely 
fixed yet, the number of international 
competitions already in preparation— 
of ski jumping, ice skating, and long- 
distance races over snow and ice, of ice 
fests, ice dances, and bobsleigh races— 
is so large that this year’s season prom- 
ises to be lively and more diversified 
than any before. The national ski- 
championship contests will be held in 
Oberstdorf in the Bavarian Alps in the 
first week of February. The ski jumps 
are being entirely reconstructed so that 
jumps of seventy meters will be possible. 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen has only re- 
cently built new ski jumps and bob- 
sleigh courses. Here, as on the snow- 
covered slopes of the Feldberg in the 
romantic Black Forest, in Fiissen in the 
Bavarian Algau, in Schierke in the Harz 
Mountains, in Schreiberhau, in Thur- 
ingia and the endless plains of northern 
Germany, the more important compe- 
titions will, as in former years, draw 
Europe’s best talent. 

As in so many other fields, Germany 
during the past decade has made as- 
tounding progress in winter sports; so 
much, as a matter of fact, that Germany 
now is rated among the most important 
winter sport centers of Europe. 

There is among some hundreds of 
recreation resorts not one but what 
arranges for a number of sport festivals 
and championship events during the 
winter season; from the centers of 
population and the great cities, special 
week-end and excursion trains are run 
to the regions where winter sports hold 
sway, and frequently special round 
trips are being arranged at a price which 
includes railroad fares, board and lodg- 
ing, and every other item of expenditure. 

Of course, the great cities have ex- 
cellent facilities for all sorts of indoor 
sports. On November tenth Berlin will 
open its great ice arena in the Sport- 
palast, where among other events a 
number of international hockey tourna- 
ments will be played. And for those who 
prefer games with a less cool atmosphere 
the world championship contests in 
table tennis, which the international 
committee has decided to have played 
in Berlin in the latter part of January, 
will offer interest. 











MEXICO CITY — capital of Aztec emper- 
ors, of the Viceroys of New Spain, of Mexican 
emperors, presidents and dictators! There is no 
other city like it in the Western Hemisphere. 
In romance, in impressiveness, in fascinating 
individuality it rivals and often surpasses the 
famous European cities which good travelers 
will journey many thousands of miles to visit. 


RAYMOND -WHITCOMB 


Land Cruises 


Three complete round trips—travel- 
ing on special trains with recreation 
car, bedrooms and private baths... 
With eight days in Mexico City, and 
visits to Chapultepec and Cuernavaca, 
to Guadalupe - Hidalgo and to Puebla, 
the Aztec Pyramids at Teotihhuacan, 
to Monterey, Cholula and the famous 
floating gardens at Xochimilco. 


Never before has it been possible to visit 
Mexico in such complete comfort 


Three Mexico Land Cruises: January 29, 
February 11, and February 24, 1930. They 
may be taken either in combination with 
the Raymond-Whitcomb Land Cruises 
to California or as complete winter trips. 


Send for the booklets,“‘Mexico”’ and ‘‘CALIFORNIA” 





Sam SS a 
Round the World Cruise 
January 21, 1930 


Mediterranean Cruise 
January 23, 1930 


Round South America Cruise 
February 1, 1930 


West Indies Cruises 
Dee. 21, 1929; Jan. 9, Jan. 29, Feb. 25, 1930 








Raymond & 
Whitcomb Company 


126 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York, 670 Fifth Ave.; New York, 225 Fifth Avenue. 
Boston, 165 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, 1601 Walnut St. 
Chicago, 176 N. Michigan Ave.; Detroit, 421 Book Bldg. 
Los Angeles, 423 W. Fifth St. ; San Francisco, 230 Post St. 
Agents in the principal cities 
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Tour the world on your 
wn schedule, stopping 
-where you please for as long 
asyou like. Enjoy the unique 
privileges of this steamship 
service. Your fare, includ- 


ai 
ing meals and accommoda- / 


tions aboard ship, as low as 
$1250 Round the World. 


Every fortnight a Presi- 
dent Liner sails from Seattle 
end Victoria, B. C., for Ja- 
pan, China, Manila and 
Round the World. 


Every week a similar 
Liner sails from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco for 
Honolulu, Japan, China, 
and Manila. Then onward 
on fortnightly schedule to 
Malaya—Java 36 hours away 
—Ceylon, Egypt, Italy, 
France, New York and Bos- 
ton. 


Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York via 
Havana and Panama to Cali- 
fornia and Round the 
World. 


Magnificent Liners, they of- 
fer outside rooms with beds, 
not berths. Spacious decks. 
A swimming pool. Luxuri- 
ous public rooms. A world- 
famous cuisine. 








HARRY A. FRANCK 


World Traveler and Author 
of 
“A VAGABOND JouRNEY 
AROUND THE WORLD,” 
“WANDERING IN NorTH- 
ERN CHINA,” “EAST OF 
SIAM.” 
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And no one, except the insufferably 
hurried, will pass India by. The Taj 
Mahal, tomb of a queen, is still an 
probably forever will be supreme 
among human constructions, the per- 
fection of human endeavor... 


The names of Calcutta, Bombay, 
Kashmir, Mandalay and the Kyber 
Pass possess that subtle quality of ro- 
mance that appeals most in the coun- 
tries of the Orient. 

The wealth and treasure of India 
seem to be poured into every bazaar 
and shop in every city. Pearls... 
~— - -. hand woven gold and silver 

rocades ... leopard skins at high 
Darjeeling... pottery at Delhi... 

Madras, modern city on the East 
Coast... Puri of the famed Jugger- 
naut car... Calcutta, ranking high 
among the great cities and ports of the 
world. East lies Rangoon and Man- 
dalay of Kipling fame and beyond the 
Vale of Kashmir ...to the north, 
Darjeeling at the feet of the mighty 
Himalayas . . . unconquered Everest 
visible from atop Tiger Hill .. . 


| ian’ 


India, rich in legend 


a treasure house for the traveler = 


Benares, sacred city of two hundred 
million Hindus, where bathing in the 
Ganges washes away sins. Lucknow, 
famed in history for its siege in the In- 
dian Mutiny,wheretoday each morning 
at six a wreath is placed on the grave of 
Sir Henry Lawrence, heroic defender. 

Agra, rivaling the Arabian Nights for 
jewels and Oriental splendor. The 

earl Mosque. . .the paren Tower 
where the Emperor-builder of the Taj 
Mahal gazed steadfastly upon the tom 
of his queen until his last. 

Delhi, again the capital of this vast 
and populous world in itself. 

Jaipur, panorama of color... ele- 
phants decorated for wedding parades 
... the temples on Mt. Abu staggering 
in their woul ofsculpture ...the Pun- 
jab... Peshawar ... the Kyber Pass and 
the Northwest Frontier... Bombay... 
then down the third side of India to 
Ceylon where your liner awaits to 
carry you on. 


Hang Grom, 









COMPLETE INFORMATION FROM ANY STEAMSHIP OR RAILROAD TICKET AGENT OR 


AMERICAN MAIL LINE 
DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


25 AND 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK 
604 FIFTH AVE., . NEW YORK,N. Y. 
210 so. stxTEENTH 8T., PHILADELPHIA 514 w. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN PRANCISCO 1005 CONNECTICUT N. W., WASH., D.C. 
517 GRANVILLE 8T., VANCOUVER, B. C. 


177 STATEST., . . BOSTON, MASS. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN 8T., . CHICAGO 


DIME BANK BUILDING, . 
UNION TRUST ARCADE, . CLEVELAND 
152 BROADWAY . PORTLAND, OREGON 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, . ROME, ITALY 
YOKOHAMA KOBE SHANGHAI HONG KONG 


« DETROIT 11 BIs RUE SCRIBE, . PARIS, FRANCB 
22 BILLITER STREET, . EB. C. 3, LONDON 
909 GOVERNMENT ST., VICTORIA, B.C. 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, . SEATTLE, WASH, 


MANILA 
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be AW, A m Starlight Skies and Tropic Moon 
Gild Winter With Enchantment 
ek call of Hawaii is the song of the South Seas bidding you 
“Come.” It sings of beaches silver under a tropic moon... of 
smart hotels in settings of coco palms . . . of kingly mountains in 
rainbow robes. It tells of a land that knows no winter . . . of a Christ- 
mas Day whose reds and greens are living flowers scattered in reck- 
less profusion against a verdant carpet stretching from sea to sky. 
The lure of a climate free from extremes has made the Island Para- 
dise unique among winter resorts. Eager sun-seekers have established 
a Winter season beginning in Fall and running through Spring. To- 
night, little groups of the advance guard are lolling on palm-fringed 
shores or sporting in starlit waters. Voices that have echoed at Deau- 
ville and Cannes blend with soft Hawaiian cadences on broad lanais 
overlooking the sea. 


There is so much to do in Hawaii, so much to see, that even the 
lengthened season hardly provides time in which to absorb its my- 
vied delights. Each of the major islands has its own attractions, its 
distinguishing charms. Over all, major and minor, hovers an atmos- 
phere of primitive beauty, of idyllic enchantment. 

Make your plans now. No matter where you live the miracle of 
modern transportation has brought Hawaii to your doorstep. From 
the four gateways of the Pacific, splendid liners as proud as any that 
float make the journey in from four to six days, according to the ship 
selected. Sun-smoothed seas know no season. The voyage becomes a 
blissful interlude of rest if you wish, or if you prefer, a period of en- 
thralling diversion. 

And remember, Hawaii is part of the United States. There is no 
bother of passports or other Soanilities. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


San Francisco, Calif. 
1122 Monadnock Building 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO 
Portland and Seattle 


535 FirtH AVENUE - « - New York 
140 SoutH DEARBORN - - - - - - CHICAGO 
215 MaRKET STREET - - - SAN FRANCISCO 
723 West SEVENTH STREET Los ANGELES 
1319 FourtH AVENUE - - - - - - SEATTLE 
824 FourtH STREET - - - - PorTLAND, ORE. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
655W Chamber of Commerce Building 


LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 
in Southern California 


730 SouTH BrRoaDWaAyY - - - Los ANGELES 
521 FirtH AVENUE New YorK 
140 SoutH DEARBORN CHICAGO 
685 MARKET STREET - San Francisco 
213 East Broapway - San Disco, Catir, 
609 THoMas Buitpinc - - - - Dacras, TEXAS 


Any tfavel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 





(Continued from Page 122) 
horribly.” Everybody enjoyed the joke 
save the Enterprise and the unhappy 
victims. They have never forgiven or 
forgotten. 

I felt, in this case, like the country 
editor of whom I read once, who wished 
to be particularly nice to a young lady 
and described her—or intended to— 
in his newspaper as having appeared 
at a festival, where “her dainty feet 
were incased in shoes that resembled 
fairy boots.” But the types went insane, 
and this is what appeared in his news- 
paper: “her dirty feet were incased in 
shoes that resembled ferry _ boats.” 
Only, in that case I think the editor 
tempted fate. 

One day a local doctor dropped in on 
me for a chat, in the course of which he 
told me about a sad case of a woman 
patient of his who had an incurable 
cancer that would soon end her life. 
“And the worst part of it is,” he said, 
“that if this growth had been taken in 
time, I’m certain we could have arrested 
the disease. Instead of that, instead of 
calling a doctor, she began doctoring 
with some advertised nostrum that guar- 
anteed to cure cancer, as well as several 
other complaints—and now it’s too 
late.” I think there was nothing subtle 
in the doctor’s reference to advertised 
nostrums, but I felt accused. That was 
years back, when we carried a consider- 
able amount of advertising of the sort 
we called in the trade “ medical fakes.” 

After the doctor had gone, I took a 
copy of my newspaper and_ went 
through it carefully. There was no ad- 
vertisement that guaranteed to cure 
cancer, but there were several that 
looked vicious enough. I made up my 
mind on the spot that I would cleanse 
the Enterprise of this kind of advertising. 
The revenue was considerable from this 
source; these advertisers were willing 
to pay high rates. It was going to hurt 
like pulling a molar. But that night | 
went over to the same doctor’s house, 
laid the paper before him, and asked 
him to tell me which of these advertise- 
ments he considered might work actual 
harm to ignorant or thoughtless people. 
He studied them carefully, picked out 
several that he thought, though they 
might not be good for much, at least 
were not harmful, and then gave his 
opinion that the rest were mischievous. 

I said, “ Doctor, I have contracted to 
print these advertisements for a certain 
time, but I shall not renew the con- 
tracts.” And I did not. It was a loss of 
revenue, and it was felt; but as time 
went on, we filled the space with decent 
advertising. 

I may not be sufficiently a booster, 
as my townsmen told me, but I know 
of many small newspapers that “ boost 
on one page and invite their readers to 
poison and delude themselves with cure- 
alls on another page. I think I'll follow 
my bent. 
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forts plus Statler Service. 


-.-and more for your 





money, always: radio when 





you throw a switch —ice- 





water when you press a 






valve—the morning paper 





under your door—a good 





library at your disposal — 





a reading lamp at your bed- 





head — your own private 


bath — all these _ things, 







whatever the price of your 
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Boston 
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Cleveland 
Detroit 

St. Louis 
New York 


(Hotel Pennsylvania) 
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GOLDEN STATE 
LIMITED 


TOy CALIFORNIA 


























A Cruise Through a Topaz Sea 


and its archipelago of green oases—through the glorious sunshine 
of Arizona to California—where mountain-hemmed resorts, 
luxurious hotels and unique playgrounds summon the traveler 
to rest and recreation in a land steeped in sunshine and color. 
Plan to stop over. 


America’s: Newest, Finest Train 


Convenient Schedule—Minimum daylight hours en route 
—Only 2 days Chicago to California— 
3 days from Coast to Coast 


Every Travel Luxury—No Extra Fare 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific Golden State Route 


Best and shortest way Chicago to El Paso, Tucson, 
Chandler, Phoenix, Indio and Palm Springs. Quickest 
by hours, Thru sleepers from St. Louis and Minneapolis. 








Direct low altitude route to Los Angeles and San Diego 


/ 
OCK ISLAND | 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


For detailed information, mail this coupon 


\ 
Ki 





Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 
763 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me literature descriptive of Arizona and California and full information 
tegarding train schedules and service via Golden State Route, 
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Speaking of 
HORIZONS— 


How about your European horizon? Is 
it just pleasantly bounded by, say, les 
Ambassadeurs or the Cafe Madrid? 
Then, next time you are over, do 
broaden it. Take a look at Madrid it- 
self, for example. You know ... it’s in 


Spain 


And if you've never been to Spain, 
what a treat awaits you! For Spain is 
a fascinating country . . . a land unlike 
any of your imaginings . . . a jewel of 
many facets, where each visitor finds 
new delights, new riches for himself 
alone. 


Everywhere there are surprises and 
thrills . . . the constant contrasts of 
old and new, primitive and modern... 
and always, like a solemn diapason, 
the rich echoes of medieval grandeur. 


Travel in Spain is easy, comfortable, 
modern. Sleeping car trains are plenti- 
ful. Motor roads are among the finest 
on the continent. (You can hire a car 
and drive it yourself with your Ameri- 
can license.) There are marvelous 
and luxurious hotels, and good moder- 
ate-priced inns. Spain welcomes you 
. .. make it the gateway to the conti- 
nent on your next trip! 


Spanish Tourist 
Snformation Office 





Madrid, loftiest of Euro- 
pean capitals ... El Escorial, 
the Middle Ages reincarn- 
ate . .. Seville, city of gar- 


boulevards ... the Basque 
country ... San Sebastian 
..- Granada ... let us tell 
you more about these and 
Spanish travel in general. 
No cost or obligation—we 
sell no tickets, render ser- 
vice only. Spanish Tourist 
Information Office, 605 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


CORRE OXO) 


You can easily reach Spain 
from the continent by rail, 
water, air, motor—or you 
can sail direct, over the 
smooth southern course, on 
luxurious Spanish Royal 
Mail Liners. Booklets and 
bookings from any travel 
bureau, or Spanish Royal 
Mail Line, 24 State St., 
New York; 80 Boylston St., 
Boston; 175 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; 230 Post St., 
San Francisco; 423 W. 5th 
St., Los Angeles. 





(Continued from Page 26) 

USSIAN harvest prospects are more 

favorable than last year. The So- 
viet Commissariat for Trade reports 
good crops in the Ukraine and Central 
black-soil district and in Northern 
Caucasus. Crops on State farms will 
amount to 5,000,000 tons, compared with 
1,170,000 tons in 1928. 


Not every aefeated gubernatorial candt- 
date may achieve solace for lacking ballots 
by indulging in Rembrandt etchings. But 
this ts what Albert Ottinger has done. 
In Leningrad he purchased seventy of the 
master’s examples for $5,000—a low price, 
according to experts. Franklin Roesevelt 
defeated Ottinger in New York last year 
by a narrow plurality margin. 


REDERICK BEZNER, a wealthy 

American, has leased 11,000 acres 
of English coverts from Lord Pembroke, 
hoping to attract Yankee sportsmen, 
who may shoot—for a price. One wood 
alone shelters 10,000 pheasants, and 
there are several miles of partridge 
drives. A mansion with 100 rooms will 
be converted into an up-to-date country 
club. There are plenty of trout streams 
roundabout. 


Even the motor car has not drawn all the 
teeth of American desert wastes. Eight 
stranded automobile tourists were victims 
of California’s scorching Imperial Valley 
this year; their engine stalled—and there 
aren't any garages in the wastelands. An 
open radiator tap was pathetic evidence of 
how they had tried to fight off thirst. 


HAT moving-picture producers 

would subsidize the legitimate stage, 
if necessary, was asserted by Jesse L. 
Lasky at the annual convention of the 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky corporation, 
in Atlantic City. Mr. Lasky, however, 
scouted an impression that the legiti- 
mate stage was doomed to serious de- 
cline. He added that established screen 
stars were holding their own despite new 
talkie requirements. 


Grand opera comes high, but Chicago 
must have it. Guarantors of that city’s 1928 
opera season have made good a $528,356 
deficit. None the less, this winter's cycle of 
arias will not be curtailed, and twenty- 
seven of last year’s artists will warble top 
notes when the company moves into its new 
home; which will be soon. 


HEN Jules Verne wrote his Around 

the World in Eighty Days little did 
he think that a Bronx iceman would 
make Phileas Fogg’s record globe 
girdling look cheap. Yet Raffaele Maiul- 
lari has done just that. And he lacked 
a Passepartout when he achieved his 
34 days, 3 hours, and 55 minutes. The 


iceman spent $2,000. All countries 


looked alike to him, he reports. He was 
mile-burning, not sight-seeing. 















New Worlds 


OF MYSTERY, DRAMA 
AND ENCHANTMENT! 


WORLD CRUISE OF THE 
BELGENLAND, largest, finest liner 
that has ever circled the globe. From New 
York December 20 for 133 days of golden 
pleasures, adventures, drama. On her five 
former cruises the Belgentand has 
turned the charmed pages of world-travel 
experience for 2,000 enthusiastic passen- 
gers, and has established a reputation for 
reliability and comfort entirely unique. 
Cruise operated jointly by Red Star 
Line and American Express Co. 
$1750 (up), including shore excursions, 


CRUISES TO THE MEDITER- 
RANEAN by White Star Line. 46 
days. Revel in sunshine... drink in fasci- 
nating sights that lure people to this 
earthly paradise from all quarters of the 
globe. Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Mon- 
aco, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Palestine, 
Sicily—and five days in Egypt. From New 
York: S. 8. Laurentie, January 9, Feb- 
ruary 27; S. 8. Adriatie, January 18, 
March 8. First Class $695 (up); Tourist 
Third Cabin $420; both including shore 
excursion program. 


HAVANA-NASSAU-BERMUDA 
CRUISES by Red Star Line. Exotic, 
sunlit cruises ingeniously planned for 
that long list of moderns who like to make 
their winter escapes short and thrilling. 
All the balminess and tropic fragrance 
—all the brilliance and color that can 
be packed into 11 delightful days. The 
great 8. S. Lapland, of the club-like 
atmosphere, sails from New York Decem- 
ber 28, January 11, January 25, February 
8, February 22, March 8. $175 (up). 


RED STAR LINE 
WHITE STAR LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 


No. 1 Broadway, New York; 180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; 460 Market St., San Francisco; our 
offices elsewhere or authorized steamship agents 
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Motorizing 


the world 


| hlnas inten bankers and_ business 
men interested in foreign trade will 
find information of value in the booklets 
entitled Motorzzing the World and The 
Export Organizations of General Motors. 

It is the policy of General Motors to 


issue from time to time booklets for the 


information of stockholders and many of 


the principles and policies outlined are 
applicable to other lines of business. 
Copies of these two booklets will be 
mailed promptly ifthe request is addressed 
to Department P-8, General Motors 


Corporation, Broadway at 57th Street, 
New York. 


GENERAL 
MOTORS 


“4 car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE 
MARQUETTE-OAKLAND-VIKING- BUICK 
LASALLE - CADILLAC - All with Body by Fisher 

GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 

YELLOW CABS and COACHES 

FRIGIDAIRE—The Automatic Refrigerator 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants 
BR Water Systems - GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 








BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


By THOMAS L. MASSON 


evitable autumnal problem of 

what to give for Christmas came 

up, and it was not long before one man 
asked, “‘ What’s the matter with a book?” 
The answer, which you doubtless 
already know, is that there is nothing the 
matter with a book if you know what 
the book is that you are giving, and if 


Raise at a luncheon the in- 


Fletcher Johnson (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$5). A book of anecdotal quality but also 
of permanent value, it gives us a pano- 
ramic review of a scene in our history 
upon which the curtain has only just 
been rung down. If your friend is a lover 
of music you cannot do better than to 
present him with Beethoven, by Robert 
Haven Schauffler (Doubleday, Doran; 


present them with something about 
which they will sincerely exclaim, “ Well, 
this cs just what I wanted,” New In- 
terior Decoration, by Dorothy Todd 
and Raymond Mortimer (Scribner’s, 
$6), is by far the best of the most recent 
books on this subject; and Collecting 
Antiques, by W. G. Menzies (Dodd, 
Mead; $10), is not a beginners’ book 


you know the giftee 
well enough to tell 
beforehand what he 
or she likes. 

If your friend hap- 
pens to be a great 
reader (and if this is 
the case he is more 
than likely to be a 
woman) then you are 
never quite sure be- 
forehand that she 
hasn’t already read 
that book. And the 
late books, which 
seem to be coming out 
so fast, you are not 
familiar with. This ar- 
ticle is an attempt to 
solve this problem 
and to make every- 
body happy. There 
are other considera- 
tions which will be 
mentioned as we go 
along. 

For instance, you 
don’t want to give 
“just a gift book,” 
beautiful though it 
may be. Suppose you 
have a business friend 
who is fond of read- 
ing and who likes 
substantial books, es- 
pecially history and 
biography. You prob- 
ably could not do any 
better than to present 
him with La Fayette, 





BOOKS IN THE LIMELIGHT 


Tue THeatre, by Sheldon 
Cheney. Longmans. Green. $10. 
Not only a monumental work but 
absorbing reading. Splendid illus- 
trations. 

MarriaGE AND Morats, by 
Bertrand Russell. Liveright. $5. 
Radical views that may provoke 
but will provoke thought too. 

Cyrano, by Cameron Rogers. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50. A colorful 
account of the hapless lover with 
the oversize nose. 

J. Ramsay MacDownatp, by 
H. Hessell Tiltman. Stokes. $5. 
Authorized life story of Britain s 
leading laborite. 

Carry Nation. by Herbert As- 
bury. Knopf. $3. A vivid account 
of the woman with the hatchet. 

Tue PEeervLess LEADER: WILLIAM 
JENNINGS Bryan by Paxton Hib- 
ben. Farrar e6 Rinehart. $5. 

Hanna, by Thomas Beer. Knopf. 
$4. Fifty years of American politics 
with Mark Hanna in the title rdle. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CALVIN 
Coo.ipGe. Cosmopolitan. $3. The 
silent President speaks out at last. 

Foursquare, by John Rathbone 
Oliver. Macmillan. $2.50. The court 
of law, the physician’s office, the 
university, and the altar as re- 
flected in the life of the author of 
Victim and Victor, runner-up for 
the last Pulitzer prize novel. 

Cuancinc New ENnctanp, by 
Edward E. Whiting. Century. $2.50. 
A readable commentary by the Bos- 
ton Herald columnist. 

Wircues Stitt Live, by Theda 


charms and sorcery as they per- 
sist in “civilized”? communities to- 
day. 

Tue Great Apes, by Robert M. 
and Ada W. Yerkes. Yale Univer- 
sity Press. $10. A study of anthro- 
poid life, with nearly 200 pictures 
of monkeys in all moods. 

GRANDMOTHER Brown’s Hun- 
DRED YEARS, by Harriet Connor 
Brown. Little, Brown. $3. The 
Atlantic Monthly prize biography 
of a pioneer mother. 

Tue Beautirut YEARS, by Henry 
Williamson. Dutton. $2.50. The 
story of a lonely boyhood and the 
first of a tetralogy by the author of 
The Pathway. 

THe Mavrizius Case, by Jacob 
Wassermann. Liveright. $3. The 
travesty of justice in the law 
courts; 55 editions in Germany in 
six months. 

Lire AND LETTERS OF JOSEPH 
PENNELL, by Elizabeth Robins 
Pennell. Little, Brown. 2 vols. $10. 
Ideal for Christmas is this survey 
of a distinguished American etcher’s 
career. 

Peer Gynt, by Henrik Ibsen. 
Doubleday, Doran. $5. Elizabeth 
MacKinstry’s decorative _illustra- 
tions make this a gorgeous gift for 
the library table. 

Co.LLecTeD Poems, by Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson. Mfacmillan. $5. 
All the poetry he has published in 
book form to date. 

THe Seconp New YorkKER 
Atspum. Doubleday, Doran. $2.50. 


Selected humorous drawings from 


but one which will 
be valued by old- 
stagers. As for gas- 
tronomy, otherwise 
known as cooking, 
Where Paris Dines, 
by Julian Street 
(Doubleday, Doran; 
$2.50), will give de- 
light to everybody. 
There are still chil- 
dren in families, and 
they are of all ages 
This subject is so vast 
that I can refer to 
only a very few books. 
The best book for 
older boys is proba- 
bly Lindbergh: His 
Story in Pictures 
(Putnam’s, $2.50), a 
remarkable _ pictorial 
record of the flyer 
which every boy will 
linger over. Next to 
this I should place 
Courageous Compan- 
ions, by Charles J. 
Finger (Longmans, 
Green; $3). For very 
young children there 
are two of the most 
beautiful Christmas 
gift books I have ever 
seen: The Magic 
Flutes, by Josef Ko- 
zisek (Longmans, 
Green; $3.50), illus- 
trated in colors by 


Rudolf Mates; and 





by Brand Whitlock 


Kenyon. 
(Appleton, 2 vols., 





Washburn. 


$3.50. Love 


New York’s smartest magazine. 


Fairyland, with illus- 
trations by lIda 








$10), which reads like 
a novel and gives us a vivid and ac- 
curate picture of Washington and the 
men with whom he was surrounded. 
If you want to give a less costly book, 
Raymond Recouly’s Foch: My Con- 
versations With the Marshal (Appleton, 
$3) is one to be cherished because, com- 
ing from the man who was at the head 
of the Allied forces and being couched 
in simple words, it gives a better idea 
of the war than any other I have seen. 
A third biography, which plays around 
a recent and certainly most vivid per- 
sonality, is George Harvey, by Willis 


2 vols., $10). While this book necessarily 
contains a lot about music, it follows the 
master through his astonishing career, 
the child in him never being absent. 
These four biographies will form a per- 
manent addition to any library. 

But suppose your friend is a woman, 
and a housewife at that. For believe 
it or not, there are still housewives, and, 
singular as it may sound, they are still 
wrapped up in their households. A good 
many of them are collectors, even if 
on a small scale, and they are all inter- 
ested in decorating. If you want to 


Rentoul Outhwaite 
(Stokes, $7.50), a gorgeous book of 
prose, verse, and colored plates. 

Perhaps the best all-around children’s 
book to give to parents is Realms ot 
Gold in Children’s Books, by Bertha 
E. Mahony and Elinor Whitney (Double- 
day, Doran; $5). Every book that 
children love is on record here, and it is 
the kind of reference work that no 
parent can do without. 

For the very small children—the 
reading-aloud-to kind, from four to 
eight years old—these five are certain 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Here are Christmas Gifts for readers of all ages ~ 











Farewell 
to Arms 


by 
Ernest 


Hemingway 


“Out of the war Ernest Heming- 
way has drawn an idyll. . This 
story of the Italian front has 
the strange power of his earlier 
books .. . and a wider and deep- 
er reach of emotion than Hem- 
ingway has dared before.”’ 
—Atlantic Monthly. 
$2.50 








A gift list of the year’s best fiction 


Look Homeward, Angel 
by Thomas Wolfe 
$2.50 
“ 
River House 
by Stark Young 
author of ‘‘Heaven Trees’’ 
$2.50 
“ 


Marines and Others 
by Capt. John W. Thomason 
illustrated by the author 
$3.00 
“ 
In Princeton Town 
by Day Edgar 
$2.00 
“« 
Present Day 


American Stories 
by Hemingway, Lardner, ete. 
$2.00 
« 


Shudders 

New Tales of Horror 

edited by Cynthia Asquith 
$2.00 


——— 


Mrs.Eddy 3 The Biography of a Virginal Mind 
by Edwin Frandin Dakin 


Mr. Dakin’s book is well ordered and competently written. He has been at 
pains to unearth the precise facts and he sets them forth carefully and 
pleasantly. ... He has made a valuable contribution to American his- 
tory.’’—H. L. Mencken in the American Mercury. Third printing. $5.00 


The Man Behind the Book 


by Henry van Dyke, author of ‘‘Chosen Poems,”’ etc. 


‘Essays on Understanding”’ about authors from Chaucer to Thornton , 
Wilder. ‘‘An entertaining collection . .. examples of the strong lure of 
... masterfully handled English and interesting facts.”"—Portland Ex- 
press. $2.50; leather gift edition, $3.00 


Trailing the Giant Panda 
by Theodore and Kermit Roosevelt 


The thrilling narrative of the Roosevelt-Field expedition to the rugged 
Chinese-Thibetan border-land in search of a rare and elusive animal. 
Profusely illustrated. $3.50 





Mad Anthony Wayne 
by Thomas Boyd 


author of ‘Through the Wheat,”’ etc. 


A Modern 
Comedy 


by 
John 
Galsworthy 


The Saga of the Younger For- 
sytes. 


“A fine intimate and sympathetic biography... 
a vigorous and vital story. . . . It will stir its read- 
ers..",°—New York Evening Post. $3.50 


The Man Who 
Dared to be God 


by Robert Norwood 
author of “‘The Steep Ascent,” etc. 


A complete novel in itself and 
the completion of the famous 
family history started in ‘‘The 
Forsyte Saga”’ 
Contains ‘‘The Silver Spoon,”’ 
“The White Monkey,’ ‘*‘Two 
Forsyte Interludes,”’ and *‘Swan 
Song.”’ 

Uniform with ‘The Forsyte 
Saga,”’ ‘‘Caravan”’ and ‘‘Plays.”’ 


798 pages. $2.50 


The four volumes in an attrac- 
tive gift box $10.00. 


“You have given the American people exactly 
that human story of Jesus Christ that they have 
been looking for and you have done it in a mas- 
terly way.”’—Edward Bok. $2.50 


for younger readers 


Smoky 
by Will James 


(Scribner $2.50 Illustrated Classics for 

Younger Readers) 

A superb new edition with many new paintings 
by the author and numerous line drawings. $2.50 











at all bookstores 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK # 
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THE Joy 


OF GIVING * 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 


Wuat more wel- 
come gifts for those whose taste you 
respect than these friendly NELSON 
‘New Century” classics—richl y bound 
in dark-hued limp leather—with tops 
and tooling of gold—clearly printed 
on India paper so thin (yet opaque) 
that an 800-page work becomes a 
pocket volume! 

What greater joy than to start a 
fellow-booklover collecting NELSON 
“New Century” LIBRARY titles— 
which comprise 175 volumes of the 
great novelists, essayists and poets, 


Only $2.50 Each 


Examine one of these handsome 
gifts at your bookseller’s. Tear off the 
GIFT MEMO be- 
low—as a reminder 
to make up your 
Xmas list from the 
tempting array of 
titles. 


N ELSON 
— 


Books of 
LASTING 


S14 


1 
an 


( 
{ 


(Continued from Page 10) 
to please: Italian Fairy Tales, by Luigi 
Capuana (Dutton, $2.50); Rusty Pete, 
by Nina Nicol (Macmillan, $1.75); Mil- 
licent Mouse and Her Funny Wee House, 
by Arthur Mansbridge, with drawings 
by Jessie May Ellerby (Warne, $1); If 
I Could Fly, by Ferin L. Fraser (Sears, 
$1); Chief of the Herd, an epic of jungle 
life, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji (Dutton, 
$2.50); and Rootabaga Country, by 
Carl Sandburg (Harcourt, Brace; $2.50). 

After this fairly pictorial joyousness, 
let us go to the other extreme. Perhaps 
you have friends who love science. Two 
of the best books on astronomy and 
the universe in general which have been 
issued for many a long day are by lead- 
ing British writers, and both good ones, 
each with his own simplicity and sense 
of humor. The first is The Universe 
Around Us, by Sir James Jeans ($4.50) ; 
the second is The Nature of the Physical 
World, by A. S. Eddington ($3.75)— 
not quite so new but too important to 
be overlooked. (Macmillan publishes 
both books.) 

Not every book is suitable to present 
as a Christmas gift, even if it is first- 
class. Unpleasant books, however great, 
must be barred out, and certain kinds 
of books of instruction might convey 
the idea that you think your friend needs 
instructing. You might give your wife 
the books on antiques or decoration I 
have named, but she might resent a 
cookbook—it depends on how well you 
know her. 

A good story is naturally a delight, 
but to choose novels as Christmas gifts 
is most difficult. If they are good ones, 
everybody seems to have read them 
at once, and only a few have permanent 
value as library books. Doubtless it 
would require some discrimination to 
present Ernest Hemingway’s A Farewell 
to Arms (Scribner’s, $2.50), although it 
is a best seller. Ultima Thule, by Henry 
H. Richardson (Norton, $2.50), is the 


story of an Australian doctor who 


Crowell BOOKS 


FOR EVERY READING TASTE 


WILD MEN OF 


THE WILD WEST 
By Edwin L. Sabin 
No man knows his West better than 
Sabin, and in these lively tales of noted 
gunmen he is at his best. 
Illustrated $2.50 


TWELVE 
ROYAL 


LADIES 
By Sidney Dark 
A round dozen 
breezy sketches, 
by the author of 
‘“‘Twelve Bad 
Men,’’ telling 
the frailties as 
well as virtues of 
noted ladies of 
the past. 
Illustrated $3.00 


KINGS OF COMMERCE 


By T. C. Bridges and 
H. H. Tiltman 


A series of graphic close-ups of tower- 
ing figures in both the English and 
American business world. 

Illustrated $3.00 


A GIRL IN SOVIET 
RUSSIA 
By Andree Viollis 


One of the most valuable “inside” 
studies of this land of experiment and 
paradox that has yet appeared. $2.50 


SEA-LORE 
By 
Stanley Rogers 


A dozen delight- 
ful chapters on 
Famous Ships, 
Superstitions, 
Wrecks, etc. Pro- 
fusely illustrated 
by the author. 
$2.75 


v4 
‘i 
\ 

\. 


gradually destroyed himself—or was 
destroyed, shall we say, by circum- 
stances. A really great story, but un- 
pleasant; not for Christmas. Honoré 


Willsie Morrow’s Splendor of God 


MOUNTAIN MAN 
By Harold C. Wire 
A swift Western story involving forest 
rangers, cattlemen and—Oh, yes—a 
pretty girl—two of them, in fact. $2.00 
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(Morrow, $2.50) is a good missionary 
story and a fine Christmas gift book. 
So are Booth Tarkington’s Penrod 
Jashber (Doubleday, Doran; $2); J. B. 
Priestly’s The Good Companions (Har- 
per, $3); R. L. Duffus’s To-morrow 
Never Comes (Houghton Mifflin, $2.50) ; 
and Pamela Wynne’s Rainbow in the 
Spray (Doubleday, Doran; $2). 

There also are a great number of game 
books, but here again a difficulty pre- 
sents itself. Even if your friend plays 
bridge he might secretly resent your 
gift of a bridge book of instruction— 
especially if you have had arguments 
with him. An exception, however, is an 
amusing book called Bridge. Puzzles, 

(Continued on Page 14) 





GENUINE ANTIQUE 


FURNITURE 

By Arthur DeBles 
A popular lecturer at the Metropolitan 
Museum, and widely known authority, 
gives a readable and valuable handbook 
on this mooted subject. Profusely il!us- 
trated by the author. $6.00 


THE ANIMAL LOVER’S 
KNAPSACK 
By Edwin Osgood Grover 


A companion volume to the same edi- 
tor’s delightful “Nature Lover’s Knap- 
sack.”” Verses by many hands in praise 
of our animal friends. $2.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL CO. 
393 Fourth Avenue New York 
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RANSACKS the COSMOS 


to Thrill 10,000,000* 


HE “unbelievably true” exercises an insidious 

fascination for gentlemen from Missouri, for 
members of the American Skeptics’ Society, for 
all ever-incredulous human beings, from seven 
to seventy. That is why ROBERT L. RIPLEY’s an- 
nouncement (superbly illustrated) that ‘“Lind- 
bergh was the 67th man to make a non-stop 
flight across the Atlantic! Believe it or not!” 
drew an avalanche of over 3,000 protesting 
telegrams and letters from his titillated readers 
from coast to coast. 


“Rip” is a ransacker of the universe for his 
nation-wide audience—the 10,000,000 fans who 
follow his ‘Believe It or Not” discoveries every 
day in hundreds of newspapers. Some day they 
hope to pin the ‘““World’s Champion Liar Medal” 
on him—but they haven’t done it in eight years. 
A’s William Bolitho says, “Rip is always waiting 
with his authority in his hand, like a club, at the 
top of the stairs.” 


‘O supply the copy for his endless panorama 
of breath-taking marvels, Ripley every year 
does a globe-trotting act that is in itself a ‘““Believe 
It or Not” wonder. No wonder Rip’s book has 
furnished the booksellers of America with an- 
other non-stop best seller! And it is one of those 


People Every Day! 


rare volumes which is passed from hand to hand 
until, stained and dog-eared, it is literally ‘read 
to pieces.” 


“83 residents of my dormitory,” writes Jerald 


Griffin of Greenwich, Connecticut, “have read 
my copy of ‘Believe It or Not.’ 83 unanimous in 
saying ‘it’s great!’ ’”? While a “lady from Oklahoma 
City” postcards—‘“15 persons have read my 
copy, and it is still out.” 


HEN Variety, The Nation, WALTER WINCHELL, 

MARK HELLINGER, and The Saturday Review 
of Literature write in “‘raves’” which compare 
Ripley, “Curiosity’s Passionate Henchman,” 
with MARCO POLO, EDGAR ALLAN POE, HERODOTUS, 
SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE, and pLiNy; when Vanity 
Fuir says Believe It or Not offers the most satisfac- 
tory aid yet to be devised to the dying art of 
dinner conversation . . . the coupon appended 
to this advertisement is not a nuisance but an 
opportunity! 


BELIEVE IT 
or NOT! 


By Robert L. Ripley | 
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To Your BooksELter or 
to THe INNER SANCTUM of 


SIMON andSCHUSTER 


Publishers 37 West 57th St. - NewYork 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 
By Robert L. Ripley 
Check one [] Enclosed find $2.00 
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CONTEMPO 


& 


Np 


A TRILOGY 


By a Certain Artist of Importance 


JOHN VASSOS 


CONTEMPO ... withits text by 
Ruth Vassos and creations by John 
Vassos is a series of vivid interpre- 
tations of to-day sung and pictured 
in 1929 meter. $5.00. Limited edi- 
tion of 167 numbered copies signed 
by both artists, $25.00... .To 
complete his TRILOGY comes 
THE HARLOT’S HOUSE by 
Oscar Wilde . . . superb verse 
from Wilde’s best creative years, 
illustrated with breath-taking 
beauty, by this superb modern. 
This volume has been adjudged 
even better than SALOME or 
THE BALLAD OF READING 
GAOL, the other members of 
THE TRILOGY. The price of 
THE HARLOT’S HOUSE is 
$3.50. Limited edition of 200 
copies, $12.50. All three volumes 
boxed, $10.50. . . . A famous doc- 
tor lifts the curtain of his life in an 
autobiography by a former col- 
league of Pasteur. THE STORY 
OF SAN MICHELE by Alex 
Munthe offers new and startling 
proof that the truth is stranger than 
fiction. $3.75. . . . MERCHANT- 
MEN-AT-ARMS by David Bone 
is a stirring account of the British 
Merchant Marine during the Great 
War. Told by the intrepid ex- 
master of the Cameronia. Illustra- 
tions by Muirhead Bone, and with 
an introduction by H. L. Tomlin- 
son. $5.00. . . . ALL DEAD!!! 
The 120 young authors of GER- 
MAN STUDENT?’S WAR LET- 
TERS were all killed in action. 
Compiled by Philip Witkop this 
volume is especially recommended 
to those who enjoyed A// Quiet on 
the Western Front. $3.00. . . . 
THOSE WERE THE DAYS—a 
delightful series of reminiscent es- 
says by A. A. Milne. Need we say 
more? $3.50. . What is this 
game they’re all playing? THE 
MONEY GAME by Norman An- 





gell. Fast—exciting and _ skillful. 
It took London by storm. Now it’s 
sweeping America. Fascinating, 
hilarious and “more fun than 
bridge” say those who have played 
it. $6.00. . . . THE MIRACLE 
OF PEILLE by J. L. Campbell, 
author of FACE VALUE, was the 
Dutton Prize Book for Novem- 
ber. The story of lovely Therese 
Urusule. $2.50. . . . Some mighty, 
some meek, but “all could do no 
wrong.” THE KINGS OF ENG- 
LAND by Hon. Clive Bigham... . 
The most picturesque, romantic, 
and exciting side of the lives of the 
English rulers from William the 
Conqueror to Victoria. $6.00. . . . 
CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVO- 
LUTION, profusely and beauti- 
fully illustrated in exquisite library 
binding, 2 volumes (boxed) $6.00. 

. THE ESSAYS OF ELIA, 
also in 2 volumes and bound in the 
same luxurious way, boxed, $6.00 
(fully illustrated). . . . For little 
children from four to six years old, 
Clement C. Moore’s NIGHT BE- 
FORE CHRISTMAS will make a 
picture book rarely approached for 
boys and girls. Elizabeth Mac- 
kinstry is responsible for the mar- 
velous decorations which caused 
the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts to select it as one of 1928’s 
best illustrated books. $2.00. 


We await your request for one of our free Christmas Gift Catalogs 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 








aneneel 





(Continued from Page 12) 
with correct solutions, by Fabyan 
Nathey and Harry Hallahan (Dutton, 
$2); for this is precisely the sort of 
Christmas book that certain people 
would care for. 

As for humorous books, there are 
any number but few that really seem to 
fill the bill. Will Cuppy’s How to be a 
Hermit (Liveright, $2.50), showing how 
a bachelor keeps house, is certainly a 
good one, and its title indicates to whom 
it can be given with results. Morrow's 
Almanack for 1930 (Morrow, $2.50) 
is undoubtedly an ideal Christmas book, 
abounding in humor and recipes and 
wise cracks of all sorts. A little book 
of Abe Martin’s called Town Pump 
(Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50) is full of rural 
wisdom and quiet epigrams of genuine 
humor. Pictorially The Gluyas Williams 
Book (if you delight in the work of that 
fine portrayer of human frailties) is 
perhaps the best of its kind (Doubleday, 
Doran; $2.50). I myself am continuously 
fond of P. G. Wodehouse, and his Fish 
Preferred (Doubleday, Doran; $2) is as 
funny as anything he has done. He 
takes great pains with his work, and 
there is a humorous atmosphere sur- 
rounding his characters which makes 
them a perpetual joy. Corey Ford's 
Salt Water Taffy (Putnam’s, $2.50), 
which has now been out some months, 
is an extremely humorous take-off on 
Joan Lowell, with pictures to match, 
but I know some people who don’t 
understand it and don’t like it. 

The greatest value of giving a humor- 
ous book for Christmas lies in its power 
to amuse a circle, in its immediate 
broadcasting power. Beyond this it has 
slight permanence, unless it have per- 
manent qualities of universal humor— 
such as, for children, Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland, by Lewis Carroll 
(of which, by the way, a new edition 
with illustrations by Willy Pogany 
has just been published; Dutton, $2). 

I know a number of people who have 
plenty of money and who at Christmas- 
time are joy spreaders de luxe. Sup- 
pose you are such a delightful person— 
you might begin by ordering the new 
fourteenth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica sent to your minister or to 
some appreciative friend (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, Inc.; 24 vols., $129.50 and 
up). 

But let us be more moderate and 
see what there is left. For friends of 
literary inclinations, this season presents 
a feast. First, there is the life of Sir 
James Barrie, by J. A. Hammerton 
(Dodd, Mead; $5), a book which will 
certainly be welcomed by all lovers of 
Barrie. And to be slightly more exclu- 
sive, there is the life of George Meredith, 
by Robert Esmonde Sencourt (Scrib- 
ner’s, $3.50), a book that will be espe- 
cially relished by writing people. The 
Exquisite Tragedy, an intimate life of 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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John Ruskin, by Amabel Williams-Ellis 
(Doubleday, Doran; $3.50), will please 
Ruskin’s admirers. The Life of Lady 
Byron, by Ethel Colburn Mayne 
(Scribner’s, $5), is an amazing analysis 
of a much-discussed woman, written 
with clarity and penetration and con- 
taining a lot of first-hand new material. 

For one who loves Emerson—and 
who does not?—Phillips Russell has 
written an excellent book about him 
(Brentano’s, $5). Almost uniform with 
this book in format and style in Mr. 
Russell’s Benjamin Franklin (Bren- 
tano’s, $5). These two books, one of 
them dealing with our greatest tran- 
scendentalist and the other with our 
most all-around creative mind, may 
easily be put together as an ideal Christ- 
mas gift. 

People always like to get books of 
travel. Seeing Germany, by E. M. 
Newman (Funk & Wagnalls, $5), is 
the first travel book issued since the 
war about Germany, and it is written 
by an expert whose travel books are 
always popular. Travels in the Congo, 
by André Gide (Knopf, $5), is entirely 
different. It is a charming series of 
personal observations and_ subjective 
musings, while traveling on the Congo, 
by one of the greatest of French writers. 
Trailing the Giant Panda, by Theodore 
and Kermit Roosevelt (Scribner’s, 
$3.50), is the record of an expedition 
sent out by the Field Museum of Chi- 
cago for the purpose of getting that rare 
animal, the giant panda. Another 
contribution by the Roosevelts to the 
already accumulating Rooseveltian lit- 
erature, it is a book to give a hunter. 


And so, Merry Christmas! 








STRETCHERS 


FREDERICK A. POTTEEL 


THE STORY OF A HOSPITAL UNIT ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


William Lyon Phelps, critic, says: “Frederick Pottle’s ‘Stretchers’ 
is the best book concerned with the war that | have read. | like 
it better than any of the novels, first, because it is true, and sec- 
ond, it is wildly exciting. It should take its place in the perma- 
nent literature of the war.” 


Frederick A. Pottle, author, says: “| have written an honest ac- 
count of what it felt like to be a private soldier in the United 


States Army during the World War.” 
$3.00 











At home, at the theatre, while shopping 
or traveling, or if you find yourself in stuffy 
rooms or crowded places, the pungent 
fragrance of Crown Lavender Smelling 
Salts clears the brain, steadies the nerves, 
and counteracts faintness and weariness. 
Itis invigorating—always a delight and 
comfort. Two sizes. Sold everywhere. 
Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, U.S. A., 
16-26 Cooper Square, New York City. 











Check these New Books for your Library 
C2 The Truth about Geronimo. Life with the Apache Scouts. 
By Britton Davis $4.00 
OO American Foreign Relations 1929 
Prepared for the Council on Foreign Relations under the di- 
rection of Charles P. Howland $5.00 


LC) The Recovery of Germany. A study of its economic devel- 
opment since the War. 


By James W. Angell $4.00 


CO The Nationalist Program for China. The problems and pro- 
gram of the Nationalist Party. 


By Chao-Chu Wu $1.50 


DZ Evolution of Earth and Man. Written by a group of distin- 
guished authorities. Edited by George A. Baitsell $5.00 


1 The Great Apes. A Study of Anthropoid Life. 
By Robert M. Yerkes $10.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


Send for our Christmas Announcement List 
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Perfect Gijt 


The gift that expresses so well 
the sincere good wishes of the giver 
—that will be a delight this Christ- 
mas, and still a delight next Christ- 
mas and for many years more, for 


it is the gift that lasts a lifetime. 
The“Supreme Authority” 


Webster’s New 


International 
Dictionary 


THE MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


It is the most authoritative moder ref- 
erence libraryin one volume. Its type matter 
is equivalent to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 en- 
triesincluding 12,000 biographical entries, 
32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valu- 
able tables, over 6,000 illustrations. 
Its up-to-date, encyclopedic information 
makes it the most dependable general 
question-answerer on every subject. 


Thousands of 
New Words 


such as Hooverize, sideslip, psycho- 
genesis, Mussolini, altimeter, Freu- 
dian, Babbittry, etc., are clearly ex- 
plained and pronounced. 


A Library in 
One Volume 


covering a great field cf knowledge and 
offering absolute assurance of accuracy on 
thousands of facts required daily in home, 
school, and office. 


Get The Best 


—the one great authority recognized and | 


universally in the courts, libraries, 
and schools of America. 
At all bookstores or mail this 
coupon for free information. 
G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


G. & C. MERSIAM CO., Springficld, Mass. 
Send me FREE new richly illustrated pamphlet 

containing sample pages of WEBSTER’S NEW 

INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 

Name. 


Address 
é 
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THE ENTIRE WORLD OF HUMAN ENDEAVOR IS EMBRACED 
IN THESE NOTES AS TO WHAT GOES ON ABOUT THE GLOBE 


EMEMBER the first time, as a 

child, when you became aware of 
the “Chautauqua salute,” which means 
handkerchief waving? Chautauqua, as 
an educational and inspirational idea, 
was evolved by Lewis Miller, of Greens- 
boro, Ohio, 55 years ago. And Chautau- 
quans recently celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of his birth. The Greens- 
boro idealist was inventor of the Buck- 
eye reaper and harvester. Henry Ford 


used to set up these machines back in 
1885. William Jennings Bryan advanced 
the cult of Chautauqua saluting when 
he rostrumed over the United States, 
and Maude Adams adapted it to her 
famous portrayal of Peter Pan. Over in 
England, when Peter and Wendy re- 
appear each Christmas holiday season, 
you do not wave handkerchiefs to show 
that you believe in fairies—you clap. 


The estimated sales of wayside refresh- 
ment stands, exclusive of gasoline and oil, 


totaled §244,000,000 in 1928. 


EW times, new manners. And 
Royalty continues to adjust itself 
to 1929 mode. Princess Ileana, of Rou- 
mania, made a midsummer visit to Sig- 
maringen Castle, ancestral home of her 
Hohenzollern cousins. Did she have out- 
riders and the panoply of palace pro- 
cession? She did not. This self-sufficient 
young princess drove her own car, ac- 
companied only by Miss Marr, her 
English companion. She piloted the 
automobile through Czechoslovakia and 
Austria, visiting Vienna and Munich. 


Little Holland, one fourth the area of 
New York state, has announced a 
$120,000,000 road program which will 
provide 15,000 miles of hard. surface in 
twenty-five years. Thus may mark the end 


of speed limits of 10 kilometers (6.2 miles) 
per hour. Perhaps tt will also mark the 


end of Hans Brinker. 


HE “man with the card-index mind” 

has been made head of London’s 
Scotland Yard. He is John Ashley, 57, 
who entered the police force as a “ bob- 
by” in 1883. C. I. D. (Criminal In- 
vestigation Department) is Scotland 
Yard’s real title. There are always a few 
men in any detective group who stand 
eut because of individual flair for re- 
membering faces and names. For in- 
stance, there was “Camera Eye” Billy 
Sheridan, of Mulberry Street (Man- 
hattan’s one-time famous Police Head- 
quarters), back in Chief Devery’s 
régime. Sheridan knew his Rogues’ 
Gallery in the way that Dr. Johnson 
knew his ponderous dictionary. 


Dublin begins to show signs of persistent 
prosperity. Motorcars are more numerous; 
and the cinemas, which have sprung up in 
every part of the city, do a smashing busi- 
ness. De Valera’s Sinn Fein adherents 
aver that much of this seeming prosperity 
is mere flaunted extravagance. 


R the time being, psychoanalysts 

are safe in England. They have not 
been relegated to the category of charla- 
tans. The British Medical Association, 
in annual session at Manchester, re- 
jected a motion to ban the investiga- 
tors of psyche. It declared: “We have 
been unable to express any collective 
opinion, either in favor of the practice 
or in opposition to it.” A negative ver- 
dict, with more bickering next year. 


Last August a truck and a Long I. sland 
train met at a grade crossing. The rail- 
road sued the driver, successfully. 


RAITHS of a generation-gone 
gayety, memories of tallyhos, 
crowded with Florodora chorus ladies, 
en route to the Brooklyn Handicap, with 
“a bit down on Flickamaroo,” stirred 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Where to Get Books 


Book distribution is much more effi- 
cient today than formerly. There is 
a bookseller near you who will sup- 
ply you with information about the 
new books as published or about any 
of the thousands of older books 
which you may desire. Behind the 
bookseller is a great wholesale or- 
ganization which collects the books 
of all publishers large and small in 
every part of the country and has on 
file complete information about them. 


If you would like to receive regular 
news of the new books from a nearby 
retail bookseller, write us mention- 
ing this advertisement and enclose 
ten cents in stamps for postage. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers. 


55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 


(ULTURED SPEECH 


ATLAST!SomethingNew! 

Learn Cultured Speech and Core {£2 

rect Pronunciation quicklyfrom {f 

phonograph records. Alsoincrease }f 

your vocabulary this new easy 

way. Be a fluent talker—culti- \ 

vated speechis asocialandbusiness “S 

asset of the first importance. Thisnew 

“learn by listening’? method highly recommended 
byleading educators. Recordssent onfree trial. Write 
for information and free Self Test. No obligation. 


THE PRONUNCIPHONE INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 2349, Chicago 





Was all Europe betrayed? 


Emil Lud wig’s astonishing, well-documented 
book shows how a score of diplomats duped 
500,000,000 people into a World War. 


JULY °14 


At all bookstores, $3.50 
PUTNAM’S 











(Continued from Page 16) 
recently among New York’s theater 
white-lights. For a publicity-grabbing 
producer announced that “ the original 
show girl of Broadway” would attend 
the opening night of his new musical 
comedy. The woman thus mislabeled 
was white-haired and fifty-two, a hotel 
night clerk of Greenwich Village. She 
sat in a box and remembered. Middle- 
aged watchers also remembered. Fancy 
the ticket speculators’ premium if seats 
were available for listening to Lillian 
Russell singing “My Evening Star.” 


In the month following the hundred per 
cent stock dividend, 51 Chicago Exchange 
memberships were sold. This is twice the 
number of seats sold on any other securi- 
ties exchange in a single month. 


OXE of Europe’s best-known jokers is 
dead. He was Otto Debeny, of Brus- 
sels, and his last public gesture wasn’t a 
jest; it was suicide. He leaped from the 
third floor of a lodging house. One of his 
most notorious achievements was dec- 
orating an American general in the 
name of the King of the Belgians. The 
jest was not exploded for some weeks. 


Since 1916, when the people officially 
banned ruts, the government has improved 
72,394 miles of road. Few cars could go so 
far without a breakdown. 1928 saw the 
completion of 54 miles of major bridges. 


LEVELAND, O., continues to be a 

pioneer in education by radio. 
Several months of test instruction in- 
dicate extension of this method by the 
School Board. Official bulletin of the 
latter comments: “ The impersonality of 
the device has focused attention of both 
teachers and pupils.” Arithmetic, in a 
series of thirty lessons, has revealed, 
perhaps, the most concrete results. 
Lessons are fed into the “mike” at a 
rate governed by split seconds. Two 
radio lessons are given weekly. 


Shipping, smashed after war inflation, 
is showing improvement in all countries. 
The U. S. led the advance by reducing 
its idle tonnage 26 % during 1928. 


DD new devices: an automatic con- 

trol for schoolroom lights. When 

the sky clouds over, a photoelectric cell 

turns on the lights, then turns them off 

when it clears. Often a heavy cloud can 

sneak up unperceived, as things are now, 
and young eyes are unduly strained. 


Ever since the Civil War cotton has been 
king. Now, 1929, automobile exports take 
first place, leading by 20,000,000. 


ESTMINSTER ABBEY has con- 
tained countless assemblages, of all 
descriptions, since England was young, 


but never a more accentedly eager one 
(Continued on Page 28-m) 





‘Onion 


What does your dictionary 
say that it is? 


Suppose you own a certain famous diction- 
ary. You want a clear definition of the 
simple word, “onion.” You read this: 


ONION—the bulb of the liliaceous 
plant, Allium cepa; also the plant, 
having slender hollow tubular leaves. 


What is /iliaceous? Another search—with 
rapidly diminishing time, and patience, and 
rising temper! 


_Or suppose you have a certain other dic- 
tionary, almost equally famous. You read: 


ONION—The edible underground 
coated bulb of a biennial herb. (Al- 
lium cepa) of the family Liliaceae. 


More searching! Are you sure of “bien- 
nial”? Does it mean “twice a year,” or 
“every two years’? What about “family 
Liliaceae’’? 


NOW, let us say, you look it up in 


T"WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
Encyclopedic Edition 


You will find at once a clear, accurate 
definition, complete in itself—requiring no 
cross references—expressed in words of com- 
mon usage: 


ONnION—Any of the several plants of 
the lily family; especially a species 
having a strong-smelling edible bulb 
and cultivated as a garden vegetable. 


THIS NEW KIND OF DICTIONARY is for busy 
people in home, office or school. It is so up- 
to-the-present-day in vocabulary, so concise, 
that it is indorsed by such great os — 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary 
Rinehart and Zona Gale. Yet it is Be 
and accurate—edited by Henry Seidel Canby, 
Ph.D., Wm. D. Lewis. A.M., Pd.D., Litt.D., 
and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr.,Ph.D. 


Your bookseller has this new kind of dic- 
tionary—or you may mail the coupon below, 
without money, at once. So confident are we 
that you will be delighted, we will send it on 
5 days’ free examination to respon- 
sible people sincerely interested. 

Use coupon below at once. 
The John C. Winston Co., 
812 Winston Building, 
Philadelplia, Pa. 


Xmas Memo 


A Christmas Gift whose 

day-after-day, year-in 

and year-out useful- 

ness can never be 

overlooked or 

forgotten. At 

a popular 

gift price 

—only f df 

$5.00! A ~~ Winston 


Va  phitadciphia, .* 

~ Please send, all 

charges prepaid, the 

y thin paper Artcraft 

Z" Edition (1500 pages, 3000 
illustrations) of the new 
Encyclopedic WINSTON 

Via SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY. I 
/@ Will return it within 5 days at 
your expense or remit only $5.00. 
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A Treasure of a Gift! 


The best abridged dictionary because it is based upon Webster's 
New International—The ‘‘Supreme Authority’’. For all quick- 
reference purposes W.- TER’S COLLEGIATE contains an 
amazing amount of information. 106,000 entries, including many 
new words, with definitions, spellings, pronunciations, and use 

of words; a dictionary of Biography, a Gazetteer; rules of 
punctuation, use of capitals, abbreviations, etc; a dictionary 


of foreign phrases. Many other features of practical value. 
1,256 pages; 1,700 illustrations, 


Get The Best 


The Bible-Paper edition is especially handsome and 
convenient. Special Merriam Cloth, $5.00; Fabrikoid, 
$6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


He Chose the Way 
to Larger Success 


In Peoria there lives a man named Paul 
F. Bourscheidt, who 2 number of years ago 
began to set his plans for bigger earning 
power—larger success. 

At that time Mr. Bourscheidt was Assist- 
ant Actuary of the Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, one of the outstanding insurance MS Gag @: 
companies of the Middle West. He wanted ‘ea 
to broaden his knowledge of business, so 8a SS QEGAATE 
as to fit himself for larger responsibilities. Py NDICTIONNEN 7 
So he enrolled with LaSaile for home-study 
training in Business Management. 


“As a result of my training,” wrote Mr. Bour- 
scheidt, eleven months later, “I notice a big im- 
provement in my work and my ability to cope with 
difficult situations. Already I can report a promo- 
tion and an increase of 30 per cent, which in these 
days is no small item.” 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance 
direct to us; or write for information. Free specimen 
pages if you mention World's Work. 


A year or so later, realizing the importance of 
legal knowledge in business, he enrolled again with 
LaSalle—this time for home-study training in Law. 
He set as his goal the Illinois Bar examinations, 
which he passed successfully in the fall of 1924. 

Was it merely by chance, do you think, that in 
October of that year Mr. Bourscheidt was made 
Assistant Secretary and Office Manager of this 
great company, or that today he is being entrusted 
with greater and greater responsibilities? 

Significant of the worth of his plan—in the eyes 
of Mr. Bourscheidt’s associates — is the fact that 23 
other people in the Peoria Life Insurance Company 
have enrolled with LaSalle for home-study business 
training. These other executives— both men and 
‘women—are out to compel larger success through 
the speeding up of practical experience. 


Set Your Goal—Then Start Today 


In what field do you hope to gain success? Study 
the coupon below—then check the training that 
most clearly meets your needs, enter your name, 
address and present position, and mail the coupon 
to LaSalle. 

It will bring you promptly—and without obliga- 
tion —an interesting book descriptive of that field, 
together with a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” the inspiring story that has set thousands of 
men on the shorter route to greater earning power. 

Show your will to succeed by what you do with 
this coupon— NOW. 


— — — Find Yourself Through LaSalle!= = — 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World's Largesi Business Training Institution 
Dept. 12332-R Chicago 
I should be glad to learn about your 
salary-increasing plan as applied to 
vancement in the business fiela 
low. Send also copy of 
**Ten Years’ Promotion in Cne,’’ all 
without obligation. 
O Business Management 
O Modern Salesmanship 
O Higher Accountancy 
. Traffic Management 
Law—Degree of LL.B. ‘ 
0 Commercial Law 0 Banking and Finance 
O Industrial Management UO Expert Bookkeeping 
O Modern Foremanship UC. P. A. Coaching 
O Personnel Management O Business English 
O Modern Business Corre- 0 Commercial Spanish 
qpeatenee O Effective Speaking 
O Railway StationMgmt OC Stenotypy—Stenography 
Railway Accounting O Credit and Collection 
Telegraphy Correspondeace 
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_& G. & C. MERRIAM CO.), Springfield, Mass. 




















Private Schools and Colleges 





MASSACHUSETTS 





ap ~ 
Become an accountant 

2-year course of college grade trains office 

managers, cost accountants, auditors, credit 

managers, treasurers, public accountants. 

Graduate placement bureau. Students from 

15 states. No correspondence courses. Men 

only, who are high school or college gradu- 

ates. Dormitory accommodations. Catalog. 

921 Boylston St., Dept. W., Boston, Mass. 














| Bentley School 2.3073) 
Abbot Academy 


1828—1929 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. 
Preparation. Outdoor Sports. Address: 
Bertha Bailey, Principal, Box D, Andover, Mass. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CHESTNUT HILL 


Attention to the Individual Needs of Each Boy by Ex- 
perienced Masters. Enviable College Record. Excellent 
Health Record. Complete Equipment. Junior and Sen- 
ior Schools. Near Philadelphia. 

T. R. HYDE, M. A, (Yale), Headmaster, Box W, Chestaut Hill, Pa. 





College 




















Mary Lyon Schall 


Swartumorp, Pa. College preparatory, general. Wildoliff, 
graduate scrool. Art, music, secretaryship. Seven Gables, 
girls 6-12. Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals, Box 1505 


VIRGINIA 
MILITARY 


STAUNTON “caoenv 


One of the most distinguished schools in America preparing for 

Universities, Government Academies, Business. Disciplinary 

training equaled by academic excellence, COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, 
.S-, LL.D., Pres., Box W, (Kable Station), Staunton, Va. 


CHOOL INFORMATION| 


atalogs of Schools in U. 8. FREE. Want 
for Girls or Poys? For 23 years supported and endorsed 
by accredited schools. Parents advised. No fees. 

American Schools Association, Address 
1212 Times Bidg., W. ¥. C. or 1204 Stevens Bidg., Chicage 














NEW YORK 
INTERIOR-DECORATION TERIOR:-DECORATION 
es Four Months’ Practical Training Course. 
By -ie-¥4 Also Complete Professional and Design 
== Courses. Spring Term Starts Feb. 3rd. 
Fl | ifm Send for Catalog 32R. Also Home Study 
| Tari Course starts at once. 
. Send for booklet 32D. 
The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - = New York City 
IRVING SCHOOL i 
BOYS 
In beautiful, historic Irving country. 93rd year. Long 
record of successful preparation for College Board Exam- 
inations. Certificate privilege. Accredited N. Y. State Re- 
gents. Modern equipment. Catalog. BOX 980, TARRYTOWN-ON- 
HUDSON, WN. Y., REV. J. M. FURMAN, L. H. D., HEADMASTER 
NEW JERSEY 
I YD Preparation for College _En- 
P trance Board Examinations. 
Six Forms including two gram- 
mar grades. Boys from 30 states. Modern buildings. 
New fireproof dormitory for younger boys. 150 acres. 
Athletics for every boy. 9-hole golf course. 64th year. 
Ss Session. 
Box 12 D, Hightstown, N- J. 
CONNECTICUT 








Appeals to the Modern Parent Who Wants Pro- 
gressive Education. Develops Imagination and Initia 
tive. Prepares Efficiently for College. 


E. E. Langley, Principal, 100 Rock Ridge, Greenwich, Conn. 


RHODE ISLAND 


OSES BROWN 


A Century-old school of distinctive character for 
boys. Strictly college preparatory. Separate upper and 
lower schools. Complete equipment. Headmaster, 
L. Ralston Thomas, 273 Hope St., Providence, R.L 
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IV€ for the Years! 


A GUILD Subscription 


ooks are gifts for the years. 
Through the Literary Guild 
plan they renew the spirit 
of Christmas twelve times 
a year. Through the critical ability of 
the Editorial Board they become gifts 
for a life-time and a legacy for future 
generations. Through the 
skill and care of the manu- 
facturing department the 
special Guild bindings will 
prove substantial enough to 
withstand the wear of many 
readings through the years. 
All of these elements com- 
bined make a subscription to 
the Literary Guild as nearly 
perfect a Christmas gift as it 
is possible to buy at any price. 
The very substantial cash 
saving is the crowning feature 
which recommends the Guild for 
all of your friends and family. 


A Tribute to Their Taste; 
an Example of Your Own 


Giving your book-loving friends or 
some member of your family a year’s 
subscription to the Literary Guild is a 
subtle compliment to their taste in liter- 
ary matters, as well as an example of 
your own good judgment. 

Every month when the new book ar- 
rives at the home of the member, he 
will be pleasantly reminded of your 
thoughtfulness and generosity. A Guild 
subscription is a gift of almost Oriental 
splendor—for a fraction of its obvious 
value. Through the year, the member 
will receive twelve books, selected from 
manuscripts before publication for the 
retail trade, by Carl Van Doren, Julia 
Peterkin, Joseph Wood Krutch and 


You Share in the Profits 
of the LITERARY GUILD 


_ The answer is merely this: readers are shar- 
ing in the profits of the book business for the 
first time in history. Freed from all gamble and 
hazard by an assured market of many thou- 
sands, the Guild can buy paper, binding cloth 
and all of the integral parts of its books in 
enormous quantities. It can contract for one 
colossal printing of each of its titles and realize 
a score of small economies which the ordinary 
trade publisher cannot do. THIS is the saving 
that is passed on to you in the form of the 
greatest book bargain the world has ever 


Burton Rascoe. The books will be 
specially bound for members only, and 
sent postpaid on the day of publication. 

Next year’s books will maintain the 
same high standard as they have in the 
past. The December selection—which 
will be the first book delivered to those 
who join now—is a $5.00 book, illus- 
trated by Rockwell Kent. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed! 


The following plan is a complete safe- 
guard of your pleasure—if you join the 
Guild yourself—or the pleasure of the 
favored reader to whom you give a mem- 
bership. If, for any reason, the Guild 


p 


known. Through the year each member re- 
ceives more than $40 worth of fine books in 
addition to a score of privileges and advantages 
—including a monthly magazine—which are 
free! For this fine addition to his library each 
year, the subscriber pays only $21. Truly, a 
saving no one will care to ignore. 

Use the coupon for yourself or for a friend. 
A tastefully designed greeting card bearing your 
name will be sent by us to the person for whom 
you subscribe. Mail the coupon at once to insure 
delivery in time for Christmas. 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA 
Dept. 1 W.W 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


selection does not satisfy the member, 
he may return it within a week in ex- 
change for any past Guild selection that 
remains in print. The exchange will be 
made promptly and the postage on the 
second book as well as on the first will 
be paid by the Guild. 

The tremendous cash saving effected 
through the Guild plan has always 
seemed out of proportion to the beauty 
and quality of the Guild books. Thou- 
sands of members have asked, seriously, 
how it was possible to give so much for 
so little, 


Tue Lirerary Guitp oF AMERICA 
55 Fitth Avenue, Dept. 1 W.W., New York City 


PRM caves tavstacessestekitenelecseecee eocearece es ; 





You may enter the name above as a subscriber 
to the Literary Guild for one year. I will pay 
you $4.00 on receipt of your first book, and $3.00 
a month for six months only. You will send one 
new book a month, I may cancel this subscrip- 
tion by giving one month’s notice. In this case 
you will charge me only the retail price of books 
received and refund the balance, 








RNAs calc: sox sca yer ee anes SOE vn cccccce 


Save $1.00—If you prefer to pay all at once you 
an save $1.00 by sending $21.00 with the coupon. 









OME World’s Work readers have 
been most generous in their wel- 
come to the writer upon his return 

to the pages of this magazine which he 
previously served for many years as 
financial editor. One of his old friends 























INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


old-fashioned and not highly enough 
seasoned for their investment or specula- 
tive appetites. 

These earlier articles therefore might 
be considered as an introduction for 
articles giving more concrete suggestions; 


parts of the world are entitled to a 
place in the consideration of most classes 
of investors. But they should have a 
time for consideration as well as a place, 
and the present does not seem to the 
writer the time for investors to consider 





has written: “I have 
always been so much 
interested in your ar- 
ticles! I only wish it 
were possible for you 
to write articles as 
formerly was done, 
giving concrete sug- 
gestions. I believe the 
old method reached 
many readers who 
needed just that type 
of service; it certainly 
solved my problems.” 

In resuming this 
pleasant relationship 
with World’s Work 
readers, it has seemed 
wise to take up some 
of the trends and de- 
velopments in the in- 
vestment field of the 
past few years. In that 
way there could be 
established a ground- 
work of understand- 
ing on the part of 
World’s Work readers 
of the writer’s views 
on these matters. The 
trend from bonds to 
stocks has been dealt 
with; the recent wave 
of investment-trust 
financing has been 
considered; the sim- 
ilarity between the 
latest period of specu- 
lative fever and such 
periods in the past 
has been pointed out. 
The important and 
fundamental differ- 
ence between invest- 
ment, speculation, 
and stock-market 
gambling was brought 
out in one of the 
early articles. This 
has probably been 
enough to demon- 
strate to new readers 


of these articles the conservative char- 














TABLE I: “‘Ltecars” 


Price* 
Northern Pacific Ref. & Imp. 6% 2047 1103 
Central of Georgia Ref. & Gen. 5% 1959 98 
St. Louis—San Francisco Cons. 43% 1978 88 
Idaho Power Ist Mtge. 5% 1947 973 
Northern Indiana Public Service Ist Ref. 5% 

1966 96 
Empire District Electric Ist & Ref. 5% 1952 98 
TABLE II 
Canadian National Ry. Gtd. 5% 1969 983 
Missouri Pacific Ist & Ref. 5% 1965 100 
B. & O. Toledo, Cinn. Div., Ist 4% 1959 82 
City of Copenhagen 44% 1953 87 
Australia 44% 1956 86 
Georgia Power Ist & Ref. 5% 1967 96} 
TABLE III 
New England Gas & Electric Deb. 5% 1948 92 
Seaboard Air Line Ry. Gold 4% 1950 68 
Louisiana Power & Light Ist 5% 1957 94 
Missouri Pacific Gen. 4% 1975 72 
Interstate Power of Del. Ist 5% 1957 87 
Wisconsin Central Gen. 4% 1949 773 
Kingdom of Belgium 63% 1949 105} 
Republic of Argentina 53% 1962 94 
Republic of Uruguay 6% 1960 96 
TABLE IV 
United Light & Railways Deb. 53% 1952 90 
Texas—Louisiana Power Ist 6% 1946 933 
P. Lorillard Deb. 5% 1951 83 
Rochester Central Power Deb. 5% 1953 80 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Gen. 5% 1951 76 
Republic of Chile 6% 1960 86 
City of Montevideo 7% 1952 98 
City of Berlin 6% 1958 88} 
German Consolidated Municipal 7% 1947 933 
TABLE V 
Southern Pacific 44% 1969 With Warrants 97 
Chicago & Northwestern Conv. 43% 1949 104 
Missouri Pacific Conv. 54% 1949 108 
Shell Union Oil 5% 1949 With Warrants 96 
Texas Corporation Conv. 5% 1944 101 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Conv. 

Adj. 5% 2000 71 
Pacific Western Oil 64% 1943 With Warrants 90 
Remington—Rand 53% 1947 With Warrants 91 


*All prices as of November first. 


them. For six years 
they advanced in 
price, and the reac- 


Return Yield tion of less than two 
5.43 5.42 month’s duration at 
5.10 5.15 this writing, although 
5.1L 5.15 it has been most 
§.13 §.23 

severe, seems hardly 
5.21 5.25 sufficient to place 
5.10 5.14 them on a sound basis 

for investment. The 

low returns that they 
5.08 5.10 still give at present 
5.00 5.00 prices is proof of this. 
4.88 5.18 Certain issues, if 
5.17 5.47 bought now, would 
5.23 5.50 likely prove good 
5.19 5.20 
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long-term _invest- 
ments, but it would 
be a bold investment 
adviser who would 
pick out a well- 
diversified list of com- 
mon stocks and say 
they are not likely to 
sell at lower prices be- 
fore they sell at suf- 
ficiently higher levels 
to compensate for the 
low return they give. 


6.11 6.30 Wide diversification is 
6.42 6.65 a requirement for any 
6.02 6.45 investment in com- 
6.25 6.65 mon stocks in order 
6.58 7.15 . to minimize the risk 
6.98 7.05 inherent in them, and 
ie a the writer would not 
749 7.65 attempt to select such 

a list at this time. He 

would advise inves- 
4 64 4.65 tors to wait until 
4.57 4.45 stock prices are more 
5.09 4.85 clearly at low levels 
5.21 5.30 in relation to prices 
4.95 4.90 and to dividend re- 

turns of the past. 
7.04 7.05 There is some ques- 
7.22 7.65 tion whether certain 
6.04 6.35 














classes of investors 
should ever buy com- 
mon stocks. It might 
be well to dwell on 








acter of the writer, which has been 
developed through twenty years of 
close study of investments and in- 
vestors’ problems. The readers should 
by now know whether they wish to pay 
any attention at all to these writings or 
whether they find them altogether too 





















































and now, in response to the friendly 
criticism quoted above, this article will 
be more concrete and practical than 
those of the past four months. 

In making investment suggestions at 
this time, I should not include any com- 
mon stocks. Common stocks of sound, 
well-managed companies in growing 


this a bit because of the great popu- 
larity of common stocks in recent years. 
No better authority on this subject 
can be cited than Mr. Frederick H. 
Ecker, president of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. For forty 
years he has managed the investments 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Invest today 
for their tomorrow 


Good securities are among the surest and the least troublesome 
income-producers you can possibly leave to your dependents. 
Their income will supplement your own personal earnings while 


“They should inherit a 
dependable income’ 
you live. When you go, their income-producing qualities will 


continue unimpaired. 
Let us help you build an investment program which will ex- 
pand as your business and income expand. At National City 
offices in over fifty American cities and in important foreign 
centers you will find experienced bond men ready to analyze your 
personal investment needs and make suitable recommendations. 
They have contact with investment conditions throughout the Our current list contains a 
world, and enjoy an institutional heritage of over 115 years of wine ee ae Semana 


’ ‘ issues. It will be sent 
financial experience. on request. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices or representatives in the principal cities in the United States, Canada, Europe, 


China, Japan, India, Australia, South America, Central America and the West Indies. 
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Watching 
Investments 


me Yk eS 
@ Buying sound secu- 
rities is the beginning 
of safe and profitable 
investing. 

($$ 305. Za» 
@ Watching securities 
bought is just as im- 
portant. 

oe 56 Ga 


q@ Our service covers 
both the buying and 
watching of securities. 
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C. M. KEYS & CO. 
Established 1911 
39 Broadway New York 





























INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF 
FIDELITY BOND HOLDERS 


Among the thousands of Fidelity 
Bond Holders are churches, 
lodges, trustees and organizations 
having funds which must be in- 


vested wisely. Investments are 
made only after securities are sub- 
jected to closest scrutiny. Rate of 
return is second in importance to 
safety of principal. Since Fidelity 
Bonds offer a high rate of return 
and the safety of principal is ab- 
solutely assured by the Fidelity 
guarantee of Payment at maturity, 
investments in these securities by 
such organizations are numerous. 


The individual investor can well 
follow the practice of seasoned in- 
vestors. Fidelity Bonds are con- 
servative first mortgages on new 
income producing real estate. 
They are priced to yield 6%. 


I BOND * MORTGAGE ry 


J-U.MENTEER.Preigent ee INCORPORATED 1913 


657 Chemical Building, St. Louis 
1177 New York Life Bl e. -» Chicago 
374 Colorado Nat’l Bank Bidg., Denver 


A List 
of available 
sssues sent, 
without ob- 
ligation, up- 
on request. 








(Continued from Page 26) 

of that great fiduciary institution. 
Speaking on September twenty-sixth 
before the annual convention of the 
Association of Life Underwriters at 
Washington, D. C., Mr. Ecker pointed 
out several reasons why life-insurance 
companies should not purchase common 
stocks; and his reasoning would apply 
almost as fully to that class of investors 
which is in need of a steady income from 
its capital. Such investors, and many 
others as well, might wisely consider 
themselves as trustees of their funds for 
themselves and for those dependent 
upon them. 

“The sacred character of the life- 
insurance trust,’ Mr. Ecker stated, 
“ involves that great responsibility which 
is always imposed upon trustees. And 
so such investments should comprise 
only those which are adequately secured 
and at all times protected by the subor- 
dinate interest of others in the nature of 
a secondary lien or of proprietary owner- 
ship such as to provide a cushion against 
loss. 

“Common stocks,” Mr. Ecker said, 
“are inherently speculative. Profits are 
large if the enterprise is eminently suc- 
cessful, but in the event of failure losses 
may be correspondingly large, or even 
larger, since the entire value may be 
wiped out. Of a given number of enter- 
prises started each year, a certain num- 
ber fail. We are to-day riding on a high 
wave of prosperity. We want to foster 
it and have it roll on, but we do not 
entirely forget that there will always 
be an ebb and flow of the business tides. 
The curve of advancing prices has, in 
the past, invariably been offset by 
cycles or declines of equal degree.” 

The necessity for putting life-insur- 
ance funds immediately to work to 
bring a steady and certain income, as 
Mr. Ecker pointed out, does not prevent 
the exercise of judgment in selecting 


short-term or long-term investments 
according to conditions obtaining at the 
time of the investment. That is a point 
which the individual investor can also 
take into consideration. When long- 
term investments are high in price the 
investor can buy short-term issues and 
wait for the long-term securities to come 
down. By taking advantage of the 
swings of fixed-interest-bearing securi- 
ties in that way the investor can not 
only protect his principal against de- 
preciation but actually build it up with- 
out taking any greater risk in the char- 
acter of security dealt in. How this could 
have been done in the past was shown 
in these pages in September. 

At the present time it would seem 
wise for conservative investors to buy 
long-term securities. The high interest 
rates for money of a year past have been 
reflected in an average decline of about 
ten pointsin sound long-term bonds from 
their high levels of the past two years. 
When interest rates become normal 
again bonds should sell higher. About 
the middle of October they started 
sharply upward. If that movement has 
continued since, the statement that the 
present seems the time to buy long- 
term bonds may need to be modified 
by the time this article is read. 

Tables I and II printed with this ar- 
ticle give short lists of long-term bonds 
that might be suggested for the con- 
servative investor. The first list is made 
up of bonds which meet the legal re- 
quirements for savings-bank _invest- 
ments in New York state. Those on the 
second list, although not “legals,” are 
of approximately the same grade. The 
prices are shown, and along with them 
are the annual interest return at 
those prices and the per cent yield to 
maturity. For the investor who will not 
hold the bonds te maturity the return 
is of more importance than the yield. 

(Continued on Page 28-b) 








TABLE VI 

Southern California Edison $1.50 Pfd. 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. 6% Ptd. 
Georgia Power 6% Ptd. 

Indianapolis Power & Light 63% Pfd. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas 7% Pfd. 
Tide Water Oil 5% Ptd. 
Pfd. 


International Paper & Power 7% 


TABLE VII 


Chesapeake & Ohio 43% Feb. 1, 1930 


1931 


Missouri Pacific 54% Dec. 1, 1933 
City of Bordeaux 6% Nov. 1, 1934 








American Power & Light $5 Pftd. Stamped 


Jersey Central Power & Light 7% Pfd. 


Oregon Short Line R. R. Ref. 4% Dec. 1, 1929 


Canadian National Gtd. 44% Feb. 15, 1930 

Chicago & Northwestern 7% June 1, 1930 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 4% June 1, 1951 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Coll. 64% Sept. 1, 


Brooklyn—Manhattan Transit 63% Aug. 1, 1932 


Price 
997 
99§ 
998 

1003 
98% 


98 

97% 
973 
99% 
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Tri- Utilities Corporation 
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Are You Seeking Both Stability and Profits? 


S a basis for safe and stable invest- 
ment, nothing can excel the fun- 
damental need for water, fuel, power. The 
need has not changed since man invented 
his first crude water - wheel, 
rubbed two sticks together to 
make a fire, and found he could 
move a boulder with a lever. 


mated in excess of 4,260,000 distinguish 
the Tri- Utilities Corporation system as 
an exceptionally interesting field for 
safe and profitable investment. 

Tri-Utilities Corporation Five 
Per Cent Convertible Deben- 
tures afford all the advan- 
tages of sound investment 








GROWTH IN REVENUES 
OF SUBSIDIARY 
COMPANIES 
TRI-UTILITIES CORPORATION 


More than two hundred and 
ninety million dollars of public 
utility properties operating in 
26 states and providing the 
necessities of power, gas and 
water to a population esti- 














1922 1924 1926 1928 . 





with the additional oppor- 
tunity, through the conversion 
privilege, of participating 
in the profits accruing to 
ownership of the Corporation’s 
Common Stock. 


Write for special folder 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


CHICAGO ¢« LOS ANGELES 
231 South La Salle St. 650 South Spring St. 


SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE 
Russ Building 425 East Water St. 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th-St. 


DETROIT 
Buhl Building 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 


ST. LOUIS 
Liberty Central Bldg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Baker Building 


LONDON, ENG. 
1 Royal Exchange Ave. 
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American Commonwealths 


Power Corporation 





Invested Capital Exceeds 
$150,000,000 








Serving through affiliated companies, 
a population estimated at over 
2,100,000 in rapidly growing areas 
of the United States, rich in agricul- 


ture, natural resources and industry. 


Approximately 350,000 customers connected 
to the gas and electric system of its sub- 
sidiary companies are receiving constant 
and reliable service from an organiza- 
tion, numbering over 3,000 men and 
women, directed by a manage- 
ment of able men of long and 
successful experience in the 
design, construction, opera- 
tion, and financing of pub- 


lic utility properties. 


For information about the Corporation’s 
securities and areas served address Secretary 





120 Broadway, New York 
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The latter takes into account the pay- 
ment of the bonds at par, or face value, 
at maturity and spreads the difference 
between the selling price and par over 
the intervening period, accurately ac- 
counting for the present worth of that 
difference. 

Table III is made up of bonds of a 
lower grade than those of I and II. They 
are, however, the type of bond that 
conservative investors can buy if they 
are willing to sacrifice some degree of 
safety in order to get a better return on 
their money. 

Table IV is composed of more specula- 
tive issues, suitable for the investor with 
an earned income or with sufficient 
wealth who can afford to take the risk 
of some losses on his investments. In 
buying such bonds there should be 
wider diversification than is necessary 
if higher-grade issues are selected. 

Table V represents that interesting 
group of bonds with conversion privi- 
leges or with warrants attached entitling 
the holder to buy common stocks at 
fixed prices. The details of these privi- 
leges are not given here, for the investor 
should study them for himself in order 
to be able to appraise their possibilities 
and be in better position to exercise his 
rights at the proper time. The issues in- 
cluded in this table have varying de- 
grees of investment safety somewhat 
in the order of listing. Some of those 
used in this list as examples are selling 
above their value as straight invest- 
ments and therefore may decline if the 
common stocks on which they have a 
call go lower. 

Table VI presents a list of preferred 
stocks chosen for the high returns they 
give. Here also the degree of risk varies 
considerably. The excellent record and 
good prospects of electric power and 
light operating company preferred 
stocks, however, justifies their inclusion 
among the investments of those who 
need a high return on their money. Here 
the return only is given, as stocks have 
no maturity dates. They can be realized 
upon only by sale. 

The last table is made up of short- 
term issues arranged in order of matur- 
ity. Some such securities are good to 
have in most investment lists at all 
times. Thus provision can be made for 
unforeseen calls for funds. If the investor 
knows when he will be called upon for 
cash he can buy issues maturing at that 
exact time. Then the rest of his invest- 
ment program will not have to be dis- 
turbed. Those who wish to buy common 
stocks when they reach attractive levels 
might at this time keep their money in 
the highest-grade issues of earliest ma- 
turities to insure their funds against any 
depreciation while they are waiting. 
Here only the yields are given, as the 
early maturity dates bear the most im- 
portant relation to the prices of these 
securities. 
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Diversified investments 
that follow the 


favorable trends of world industries 


ENERATIONS of experience 
have shown that business 
conditions and security values do 
not ordinarily fluctuate at the 
same time or in the same direc- 
tion in the various countries of 
the world. While some are pros- 
pering others lag behind. While 
some have more capital than 
they can profitably use, others 
need capital so badly that they 
are willing to pay liberally for it, 
even on good security. 


The American Founders group 
of investment companies take ad- 
vantage of these international 
variations. At the time of the 
recent break in domestic security 
prices they had only a small 
proportion of their funds in 
American common stocks, but 
large amounts in cash, and were 
also able to withdraw funds from 
abroad for selective investment 
at home. Always the funds of 
theseinvestment companies arein 
carefully chosen, marketable io- 
vestments. bonds as well as stocks. 


THE AMERICAN FOUNDERS GROUP 


Such international and inter- 
industrial diversification affords 
better than average results, par- 
ticularly when funds are so rein- 
vested as to take advantage of 
economic changes. 


The consolidated resources of 
the American Founders group of 
companies exceed $200,000,000 
and their securities are owned by 
more than 50,000 investors. 


Additional information may 
be obtained from bankers and 
investment dealers, or from 
Founders General Corporation, 


50 Pine Street, New York City. 


DECORATIONS BY ROCKWELL KENT 


Including 


AMERICAN FOUNDERS CORPORATION 


te 


General Management Investment Companies 


CUT IN WOOD BY J. J. LANKES 


INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
SECOND INTERNATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION 
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wishes the world a Very Merry Christmas. 
Reviving ancient customs, she greets her hol- 
iday-season visitors with cheerfully lighted 
outdoor Christmas trees. Edison Service, 
with magic tapers, illuminates these colorful 
tokens of good-will to man. Insignificant as 
the tiny electric bulbs seem in the vast 
electric service of this metropolis, they con- 
tribute, nevertheless, to the ever-increasing 
use of electricity. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Cc lth Edison Company has paid 160 
consecutive dividends to its Geebheldere. 
Send for1929 Year Book. Stock is listed 
on The Chicago Stock Exchange. 














Municipal, County 
and School Bonds 


Offerings Mailed on Request 


H.C. 
SPEER & SONS 
COMPANY 


Established 1885 


First National Bank Building, Chicago 

















Trustworthy 


for Trust Funds 


— BONDS are 
ideal for trust fund invest- 
ments. They carry a strong 
guarantee as to principal and 
interest. They are indepen- 
dently trusteed by a large 
bank or trust company and 
are legal for trust funds. Their 
unquestioned safety and libe- 
ral yield of 53% to 6% merit 
the favor of wise investors. 


Empire 
Bonds 


Empire Bond « Mortgage 
Corporation 
535 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





WHY THE INSURGENCY 
IN THE SENATE 


supporter of the Administration 

coined this taunting reference to 
the insurgents from the West during an 
address in the Senate last spring. The 
gibe resounded throughout the chamber 
with unexpected suddenness. States- 
men on the floor and spectators in the 
galleries leaned forward to catch every 
word, some expectantly, as many fear- 
fully. 

A controversial question of great 
moment had been raised—the relation- 
ship between the President and Con- 
gress. An oratorical conflict that could 
lead anywhere impended. It did not 
eventuate, however, conciliators coun- 
seling forbearance. What gave momen- 
tary promise of being a history-making 
occurrence disintegrated into a mere 
exchange of pleasantries. Smiles cloaked 
the long-felt exasperation; pent-up 
emotions were stifled. 

Neither the regulars nor those not so 
regular cared to see the breach opened. 
They preferred postponement of hostili- 
ties, hoping against hope for an amicable 
adjustment of the differences between 
the Chief Executive and a small but 
influential group within his own party 
in the halls of national legislation. They 
understand, as people in other walks of 
life cannot, that unless a peaceful settle- 
ment is reached a possible alternative is 
a split in the party, dividing the East 
against the West and giving the Demo- 
cratic minority an opportunity to regain 
control of the government. 

From the early days of the Republic, 
Presidents have been at odds with Con- 
gress for one reason or another. The 
troubles of the agrarians in the Plains 
states, starting almost a decade ago, 
were signalized by the creation of the 
agricultural bloc, which Harding lived 
long enough to see—and fear. 

If agricultural unrest were the only 
cause of the differences, a semblance of 
party harmony could be established. 
But the fundamental divergence is that 
the insurgents, progressives, inde- 
pendents, radicals—call them what you 
will—are at variance with the party 
with which they are affiliated on mary 
if not all outstanding issues. Because of 
the division of strength in the Senate, if 
not the House, they have held and will 
continue to hold the balance of power 
whenever the Democratic minority 
cares to join forces with them. From the 
Administration point of view the Demo- 
crats have formed coalitions with the 
insurgents all too frequently, at times 
making the President impotent, not- 
withstanding that his party has majori- 
ties in both branches. 


—— Republicans!” A stalwart 


Coalitions have been functioning 
for almost a decade. There are times 
when they win and times when they 
lose; but, win or lose, they continue to 
function to the embarrassment of the 
Administration and, not infrequently, 
to the disadvantage of the country. 
Rarely is an important bill introduced 
until it is determined whether the insur- 
gents will give it their support. Not in- 
frequently it is amended prior to its 
presentation to meet their wishes and 
assure its enactment. 

More than a desire to hamstring the 
President actuates the insurgent Re- 
publicans and the Democratic minority. 
The maneuvering has been due in con- 
siderable part to a wish to change the 
political map of the country. The insur- 
gents see an opportunity to create a 
third party, whose membership would 
be recruited from the progressives in the 
West and East, the North and South. 
The late Robert M. La Follette, of 
Wisconsin, tried to establish such a 
party in 1924, when he was an inde- 
pendent candidate for President against 
Coolidge and John W. Davis. His move- 
ment failed, even though he won the 
support of some millions of voters. 
The insurgents who think to-day as he 
did then are carrying on, believing they 
can revive the movement. They arc 
working for the present within the party, 
because such action seems to be the most 
advantageous, but are quite willing to 
break away from the party, if there is a 
chance for success by so doing. 

The Democrats are actuated by a dif- 
ferent motive. For years they have 
dreamed of permanently dividing the 
Republican party—splitting the West 
from the East and combining it with 
the South. It has been in the hope of 
gaining the favor of the states beyond 
the Mississippi that the Democrats 
have assisted the insurgent Republicans 
ever since the election of 1920. Their 
efforts have availed them little, as 
shown by the elections of 1924 and 
1928, but they still see the possibility of 
success. They believe they can increase 
their membership in Congress by the 
elections to be held a year hence, if 
they lend a hand to the insurgents now, 
and thus pave the way to possible vic- 
tory in the presidential contest of 1932. 

Although working at cross purposes, 
the Democrats and insurgent Re- 
publicans are helping each other as they 
wage their political warfare on the 
Administration. Apparently they feel 
no compunctions. The Democrats, of 
course, owe the Republican party noth- 
ing, unless it be undying enmity. The 

(Continued on Page 28-/) 
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Carcoes FOR THE SEVEN SEAS | ~ 
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ICHIGAN’S unheralded diplomatic corps, the products 
of 2,100 of the State’s manufacturing establishments, 
speeds the world’s transportation and provides American 
comforts to the four corners of the earth. Through commen eck tammiee 


Besides Michigan-made motor cars and trucks, which have — *he_public participates in the 
played a conspicuous part in modernizing travel and commerce en ef Aan, See 

ape. : : Careful study and long association 
throughout the civilized world, more than eighty other im- swithe wear tates al Senaiies Gams 
portant products and commodities are contributed by the State Keane, Higbie & Co., in a position 
to waiting world markets, bringing the value of Michigan’s to render expert counsel both to in- 


exports to $367,253,146.00 for 1928. dustry requiring new capital and 


‘ ie tot i i 
In a brief period of five years the value of Michigan’s exports xe pores a 


has been nearly doubled. 
KEANE. HIGBIE & Co. 


535 Griswold Street ~ Detroit 
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A 
VITAL FORCE 
BEHIND THE 
WATER TAP 


A 


HE GUARANTY that when a 
tap is turned water will flow abun- 
dantly is the most vital of public 
considerations. Cities exist only 
because of constant and unfailing 
water supply, controlling the fire 
hazard and providing necessary 
sanitation. Man must have water. 
Without assurance that the bounti- 
ful flow shall not cease, civilization 
would soon crumble. 











































































































Properties of Community Water 
Service Company have engaged in 
OE a distribution of this indispensable 
suetaalifeandindastry, commodity for periods up to 

76 years. The financial structure is 
simple, consisting of Bonds, Preferred and Common 
Stocks. We recommend these securities for in- 
vestment, and will send information about them 
on request. 





















































The Common Stock is listed on the 
New York Curb Exchange 
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(Continued from Page 28-d) 


position of the insurgents is somewhat 
different, however. In running for office 
as Republicans and then breaking with 
the party they have frequently enraged 
the regulars. On occasion, they have 
read some of the insurgents out of the 
party, only to take them back later 
because of the desire for harmony and 
the need of the assistance of the ir- 
regulars. 

That the insurgents themselves do not 
question their Republicanism is evinced 
by the autobiographies which they pre- 
pare for the Congressional Directory. 
Each and every one of the thirteen who 
are so generally classified as insurgents 
or independents labels himself as a 
Republican. Ten do so without any 
qualification whatsoever. One does de- 
scribe himself as a “ progressive Republi- 
can,” another as a “ Republican (Pro- 
gressive),” and a third as a “ Roosevelt 
Republican.” 

A recognized leader of the group is 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska. He has 
no hesitancy in saying he is a Re- 
publican, notwithstanding that he sel- 
dom is in agreement with his party and 
even though he gave his support to 
Alfred E. Smith, the Democratic op- 
ponent of President Hoover, in the 
closing weeks of the campaign last 
year. Robert M. La Follette, Jr., is the 
member who lists himself as a “ Re- 
publican (Progressive).”” He is somewhat 
more conservative than his distinguished 
father, but, be that as it may, he is 
often at variance with his party. His 
colleague from Wisconsin, John J. 
Blaine, who makes no qualification of 
his Republicanism, is vociferously at 
odds with the Administration on prac- 
tically all occasions. Peter Norbeck, of 
South Dakota, is the “Roosevelt Re- 
publican” and Smith Wildman Brook- 
hart, of Iowa, the “Progressive Re- 
publican.” 

William E. Borah, of Idaho, a 
statesman of exceptional ability, is an 
independent if not an insurgent. He 
can be a tower of strength to the Ad- 
ministration or its most worthy oppon- 
ent. No one other than Mr. Borah ever 
knows whether he is to be a friend or foe. 
There are times, indeed, when it appears 
as though he is uncertain himself about 
his status. He throws his support to the 
Administration, if it happens to be in 
agreement with him; he combats it 
just as vigorously, if it is forwarding a 
policy of which he does not approve. 
He rendered greater assistance to Mr. 
Hoover in the election campaign of a 
year ago than almost any other speaker, 
and he had as much to do as anyone in 
inducing the President to call the ex- 
traordinary session of Congress. But 
once the session had started, he joined 
forces with the opposition, sponsoring 
the export debenture provision, even 
though he was aware the Executive was 

(Continued on Page 28-h) 
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Enraroninc A King and 
Confirming It.... 


a = KHAN, mighty emperor and conqueror, was known 
and famed throughout Asia and Europe. At Tabriz in Persia he set 
his kinsman to reign, confirming his action by conferring on him 
the insignia of his royal will—a seal designed for the occasion. In 
the archives of Paris are still to be seen letters to the kings of 
France bearing the stamp of this strong seal. 





Identify Safe No royal document could gain more authority from a seal than does 
Investments 


aoe an investment that bears the guarantee and seal of the General 
ania Surety Company. Buyers of such bonds know that the interest 


It appears on In and principal will be paid when due—an assurance backed by a 


vestments bearing 


Renceel Gucdee $12,500,000 fund and a guarantee that is Irrevocable—Uncon- 
Company’s Irrevo- ditional—Absolute. 

cable, Ironclad 

Guarantee— backed Our booklet, “The Seal that Certifies Safety,” gives 

by Capital and Sur- important information, and may be had by address- 

plus of $12,500,000. ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


UNDER SUPERVISION INSURANCE DEPARTMENT STATE OF NEW YORK 
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One of America’s 





SOUTHERN CITIES BEHIND SOUTHERN PROGRESS 











Chief Distributing Points 


.DALLAS. 


The year 1929 will see practically one billion dollars in merchan- 
dise of every description distributed from Dallas . 
fifteen largest jobbing centers of the United States. 


.. one of the 


Here, now, is the foremost inland cotton market of the world, a 
steadily expanding community of industry, a major American city, 
one of the many compelling reminders of the South’s fast growing 
importance, commercially and financially. 


The remarkable progress of Southern cities, the tremendous ex- 
pansion of Southern industry, are considerations influencing the 
present-day choice of thousands of shrewd investors. Among 
Southern municipal, railroad, tility and industrial issues are to be 
found some of the most desirable of sound American securities. 


As Southern investment bankers, long familiar with local conditions 
and closely in touch with major developments, we offer our services 
to discriminating investors. Our current suggestions of Southern 
investment securities will be mailed to any address. 


We Bank on the South 


CALDWELL & COMPANY 


400 Union Street, Nashville, Tenn. 


CHICAGO . CINCINNATI ST. LOUIS . JACKSON . LOUISVILLE 
KNOXVILLE . TAMPA . MEMPHIS HOUSTON . DALLAS 
CHATTANOOGA . NEW ORLEANS . BIRMINGHAM , JACKSONVILLE 


Rogers Caldwell & Co., Inc., 150 Broadway, New York 
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(Continued from Page 28-/) 
unalterably opposed to it and might be 
compelled to veto the measure if it were 
kept in the bill. It was satisfactory from 
his own point of view, so he indorsed it 
and voted for it. He is always brilliant 
but not always consistent. He is a law 
unto himself. 

The Dakota senators, Lynn J. Frazier 
and Gerald P. Nye, Peter Norbeck and 
William H. McMaster, are members 
of the group, as are Robert B. Howell, 
of Nebraska, and Thomas D. Schall, 
of Minnesota. Hiram W. Johnson, of 
California, and James Couzens, of 
Michigan, join the group occasionally. 
The years have somewhat mellowed the 
running mate of Roosevelt. He is not 
so explosive as of yore, but he is still 
the progressive. Couzens gives the 
impression of wanting to be regular, but 
of being moved by independent ten- 
dencies that are overpowering. He is 
fearless and outspoken. If he differs with 
the Administration he does not hesitate 
to say so. 

Because of the manner in which the 
insurgents have exercised their balance 
of power, the Republican management 
in recent campaigns has tried to elect a 
sufficient number of regulars to assure a 
working force in the upper branch and 
make the party independent of the in- 
surgents and their following. The 
managers have paid relatively little 
attention to the House, knowing that 
the party would take care of itself in the 
lower branch, if the presidential nominee 
snowed under his opponent. 

Representation in the House, which 
has 435 members, is in proportion to 
population, whereas membership in the 
Senate, by constitutional limitation, is 
only 96—two senators from each state. 
With the populous states of the North 
and East going Republican overwhelm- 
ingly, that party can rest assured of a 
working margin in the lower branch. 
The presidential nominee is sure to 
carry the congressional candidates along 
with him, except in the strongest 
Democratic localities. This is a truism 
that is proved by the Republican ma- 
jority to-day of 103, or almost one 
fourth of the entire membership. 

There is a different story to tell, how- 
ever, with regard to the Senate. No mat- 
ter how large the popular majority in a 
given state may be, it can have only two 
members, even though the population 
of a single city in that state may exceed 
the populations of several Western 
states, which send their irregulars to 
“the greatest deliberative body in the 
world,” 

An even greater effort than usual was 
made last year to regularize the Senate. 
As the votes were counted on election 
night and it was seen that Hoover was 
sweeping the country, penetrating even 
the Solid South, the managers turned 
their attention to the senatorial returns. 

(Continued on Page 28-/) 
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DIGGING 


Flying begins and ends on the ground. 
The age of flight has brought with it the 
great job of remolding surface earth. 
Airports and more airports, landing 
fields every few miles between airports, 
must be built before America can be- 
come a fully winged nation. 


Aviation has brought to Standard 
Dredging Company an opportunity 
which will hardly be less than the tasks 
which have been imposed upon it by the 
demand for the construction or dredg- 
ing of harbors, channels and canals, 
flood control work, filling in of tidal and 
lowlands for reclamation projects, and 
building of causeways. 


Equipped for excavation and the 
remolding of any kind of terrain and 
known throughout the world for the inge- 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 418 Olive St. 





For those who wish a sound investment with good future possibil- 
ities we recommend the Company’s Convertible Preference Stock 
and Common Stock, both listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


AC.ALLYN*° COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Investment Securities 


BOSTON 
30 Federal St. 

























nuity and experience of its engineers and 
the efficiency of its working forces, 
Standard Dredging Company is receiv- 
ing numerous inquiries for the construc- 
tion of airports in American Cities near 
waterways. Excavation work has already 
been started for airports at New Orleans, 
La., and Secaucus, New Jersey. 


The jobs of this company include 
dredging on the Mississippi, and its trib- 
utaries, the Great Lakes, the Hawaiian 
Islands, the Gulf of Mexico, the Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts of the United States, 
South America and elsewhere, under 
contracts with the United States and 
other governments, municipalities, and 
private corporations. 


The Company's business during 1929 
is expected to be the largest in its history. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Packard Bidg. 


DETROIT 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


MILWAUKEE 
110 Mason St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
405 Montgomery St. 
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Central States Electric Corp. 
Common Stock—Dividend 10% in Stock—40c in Cash 
Listed on New York Curb 


Southern Union Gas Company 


Units—1 Share Preference Stock— 14 Share Common Stock 
Preferred Dividend $2.00—Common Dividend 
consistent with earned surplus 


Listed on Chicago Curb 


Central States Investment Trust 


Units—1 Share Preferred Stock—1 Share Common Stock 
Preference Dividend $1.50—Common Dividend 
consistent with earned surplus 


Listed on Chicago Curb 


Cities Service Company 
Common Stock—Dividend 6% in Stock —30c in Cash 
Listed on New York Curb 








Seaboard Utilities Shares Corp. 


Common Stock 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


Railroad Shares Corporation 


Common Stock 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


These high grade stocks, all of which have good prospects 
for enhancement in value, are freely traded in, have our 
unreserved recommendation as sound investments, and 
are offered at market prices subject to prior sale. Tele- 
graphic orders may be sent at our expense. 


Descriptive Circulars on Request 


Peabody and Company 


Established 1865 
10 South La Salle Street 


Chicago 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE 
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ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 





























(Continued from Page 28-h) 
They found that their party was making 
gains. When the tabulations were 
finally completed and it was determined 
that there would be a Republican 
majority of fifteen, their pleasure knew 
no bounds. 

The mathematics of the situation 
seemed to justify their optimism. Of the 
96 senators, 55 were Republicans, 39 
were Democrats, and one was a Farmer- 
Laborite. (There is one vacancy in the 
Senate, that from Pennsylvania, where 
William S. Vare has established a re- 
cord as senator-elect.) Of course the 55 
Republicans included the independents, 
insurgents, and radicals, but it seemed 
as though there would be a sufficient 
margin of safety for the Administration 
Even if worst came to worst, there would 
hardly be anything more serious than a 
tie, which, it was argued, the presiding 
officer, Vice President Charles Curtis, 
could break by having his name called. 

But time and events have not borne 
out the optimism felt by the party 
leaders during the days when they were 
flushed with victory. There is an old 
saying that figures can be made to tell 
almost any story. As regards the division 
of strength in the Senate, it happens to 
be a story that is most unpleasant to 
the Administration. It is a story that 
can be told by a simple problem of 
addition and_ subtraction. Thirteen 
from fifty-five leaves forty-two. Thirteen 
added to thirty-nine makes fifty-two. 
Thus what looked like an unquestioned 
majority can be made a certain minority 
by a little juggling. Of course, not all the 
Democrats go one way on all occasions; 
not all the irregulars think alike on a 
given subject. However, they hold to- 


gether so tenaciously that President 


Hoover already has gained first-hand 
knowledge of the experiences of his 
immediate predecessors, even though 
Congress has been in session only since 
last April. It is true that President 
Hoover has an advantage in numbers in 
the Senate that Coolidge did not have; 
but, equally true, the advantage has 
not been sufficiently great to save him 
from suffering bitter defeats. 

The legislative proposals of the Presi- 
dent are far-reaching. One has been dis- 
posed of temporarily at least, that of 
agricultural relief. The bill, passed last 
June after a hard struggle, was in keep- 
ing with his wishes. The farm problem 
will rise up again to plague him, how- 
ever, unless the law works out in 
practice. His task in recent months has 
been to induce Congress and especially 
the Senate to pass a tariff bill fair to 
agriculture and industry but in no wise 
retarding to foreign trade, the develop- 
ment of which he hopes will be one of 
the outstanding achievements of his 
Administration. 

Furthermore, in the not far-distant 


future he must make Congress see the 
(Continued on Page 28-l) 
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“I advised him strongly against the purchase” 


C. P. Nelson, President of the 
First National Bank, Danville, 
Ill.,tells a story of two farmers, 
one of whom speculated, while 
the other invested .. . 


“ALL the speculating isn’t done in 

the stock market,” said Mr. 
Nelson. “This community, several 
years ago, experienced something 
like the present fever of stock mar- 
ket speculation—but it was a boom 
in farm lands. 


“There was a farmer, a Mr. R...., 
who wanted to buy a piece of farm 
land near his own place. He came to 
me for advice. 
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S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


Straus Buipincs ... In New York, 565 Fifth Ave., In Chicago, Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd., In San Francisco, 79 Post St. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, a copy of Booklet L-1026, ‘‘How to Invest Money.” I am considering investing $ 
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“He invests his modest 
earnings in good sound 
securities” 






C. P. Netson, President of the First National Bank, Danville, Ill., is prominent in 
the civic and business affairs of this thriving community. Mr. Nelson has the dis- 
tinguished record of forty-five years’ continuous service in the First National Bank. 


“Unlike Mr. R..... , a neighbor of 
his, also a farmer, clung to the Liberty 
Bonds he bought, and invests his 
modest earnings from his farm in 
sound, conservative securities. 


regard as important, yet always only after 
safety of principal has been properly judged. 
Indeed, the average investor can do nothing 
wiser than go to his own banker, or a high 
grade investment banker, for advice. 


In hundreds of communities, bankers have 
chosen from Straus offerings for recommenda- 
tion to their depositors and for purchase for 
their own bank reserves. 


“He now has a secure reserve 
against misfortune, and no period of 
deflation can deprive him of land and 
home.” 


Among Straus offerings are bonds of widely 
diversified types, real estate mortgage, rail- 
way, municipal, public utility, and foreign 
bonds. 


* * * 


Prominent bankers in hundreds of communi- 
ties are giving depositors in their 
banks the benefit of their well- 
rounded knowledge of safe securi- 
ties. Like Mr. Nelson, they feel 
a very deep responsibility toward 
the men and women whom they 
advise on investments. That is why 
they recommend, above everything 
else, safety as a first principle of 
sound and far-sighted investing. 
Good yield, of course, they 


Send for this booklet— 
As a help to all who are interested 
in studying the principles of sound 
investment, S. W. Straus & Co. 
has prepared an interesting, easy- 
to-understand booklet, “How to 
Invest Money”. Every person seri- 
ously concerned in safeguarding 
his future should own a copy of 
~ j this booklet. It will be sent without 
charge. Write for booklet L-1026. 
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“A banker looks at the price of 
an investment in terms of its yield. 
Landisnoexception. I knewthe price 

was much too high, so I advised 

é him strongly against the purchase. 

e “<But land’s going up all the time,’ 

; the farmer told me. ‘Look at what 

‘ land is worth around here compared 

, with before the war.’ I still told him 

i the price was too high. 

s “But somehow he raised the 

h money, ana bought the land. 

. “Today that land is perhaps a 

good buy—because today that land 

a is priced below the pre-war value. 

But that doesn’t help Mr. R..... The 

n deflation deprived him of the new 
land he bought, and of his farm as 

i- well. 

f “So today, when somebody talks 

about a stock that’s ‘going up all the 

* time,’ I remember the bitter lesson 

& een and thousands of others 

* like him learned. 
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Investment Account 
Administration 





Financial Foresight 








OTHSCHILD had climbed a tree. In his 
hand was a spy-glass. Below a horse 
was tied. Miles away a boat waited. Why? 


Investment It was the 18th < Fey 7. ng 8 
overlooked the battlefield o aterloo. For 

Account the ee days _— oe ga — 

ini ; from Elba panic had reigned in Europe. The 
Administration next morning Rothschild reached London 
as we have put before the news of victory came. Quietly he 


bought stocks. 
it into practice Rothschild’s program on this occasion was 
to make the most of a unique opportunity 
but it required foresight and careful plan- 
ning before he could determine when and 


is the scientific 
and systematic 


how to act. 
supervision of Spectacular profits in stocks are still possi- 
I A ble; but for an investor striving to increase 
nvestment /\c- his assets, an INVESTMENT ProcRAM, care’ 
1 fully devised and conscientiously developed, 
counts along is the safest way to success. 
lines laid down INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ADMINISTRATION 
t . provides a plan for the management and 
in each instance the development of investment programs by 
which we aid the investor to attain his 
by the Investor. objectives with a minimum of risk. 


We shall be pleased to acquaint in- 
vestors with the nature of the plan. 
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(Continued from Page 28-/) 
necessity of reorganizing the executive 
departments, eliminating duplication of 
effort and overlapping of activities. 
This is as vitally important as was the 
inauguration of the budget system dur- 
ing the Harding Administration or the 
program of economy sponsored by 
Coolidge, but whether he can induce 
Congress to act is seriously questioned, 
Harding tried and failed, as did 
Coolidge, not because Congress did not 
realize the need of making changes but 
because it could not get a majority of its 
membership to agree on what changes 
should be made. 

These are only a few of the subjects 
which the President will emphasize 
in the months to come. Congress alone 
can dispose of them. If the insurgents 
and the Democrats decide they do not 
like his recommendations, those reccom- 
mendations will be doomed. 

The difficulties of the President will 
be all the more emphasized when he 
happens to be at odds with the con- 
servatives. Although these occasions 
are rare, they do happen. For instance, 
Hoover flew in the face of some of the 
staunchest of regulars when he sus- 
pended construction of three new 
cruisers as a gesture of friendliness the 
same day that Premier MacDonald, of 
Great Britain, declared for the policy 
of parity on the seas. He acted hastily, 
although presumably advisedly. If he 
did confer with the Secretaries of State 
and Navy and the Attorney General, 
as he is expected to do, he did not seek 
the advice of the members of his own 
party on Capitol Hill who were most 
influential in securing the passage of the 
cruiser building bill. His action took 
them completely by surprise. Had Con- 
gress been in session, they would have 
laid aside all legislative work to give 
expression to their opinions. They will 
support him most of the time, but not 
all the time. ’ 

A natural question to ask is what, if 
anything, can be done that can make for 
harmony between the executive and 
legislative branches of the government. 
Many answers can and have been given. 
The most stalwart of the regulars say, 
with a glint in their eyes, that the only 
thing to do is to read the insurgents and 
radicals out of the party. This has been 
tried half-heartedly heretofore, but it 
has not brought the results desired. The 
stafes from which the insurgents come 
(fal be represented in the Senate any- 
way. Perhaps some regulars would re- 
place some of the insurgents, but, so 
long as public opinion remains un- 
changed, it is more likely that most of 
the insurgents would be returned or 
their places would be taken by men 
who would be even more troublesome. 

The only logical way to bring about 
harmony is for the President and 
members of Congress to meet each other 

(Continued on Page 28-m) 
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(Continued from Page 28-l 
halfway. The initiative should be taken 
by the Chief Executive, because he 
holds the higher office. It is not enough 
that he submit his recommendations to 
Congress in a formal message and then 
wait for Congress to act, passing on the 
bills and resolutions transmitted to him 
for his approval or disapproval. He 
should consult with members of Con- 
gress, individually and in groups, before 
and after he has his messages read to the 
House and Senate. He should make 
them see his point of view, and they 
should try to make him see theirs, in a 
spirit of friendliness rather than hostil- 
ity. He does confer with various mem- 
bers; he might well enlarge the practice. 

It may be argued that the executive 
and legislative branches of the govern- 
ment are separate and distinct. As a 
matter of fact, they are, but there can- 
not be success without leadership. The 
people elect a President to perform 
certain duties for them. They do not 
differentiate between the functions of 
Congress and those of the executive. 
What they want is results. 

To lead the Senate as it is constituted 
at present is a task that would test the 
ability of any President the country 
has ever had. If President Hoover 
does what is expected of him and Con- 
gress does not act in keeping with his 
recommendations, then the responsibil- 
ity will be with Congress and not with 
him. He can have recourse at any time 
to the country, which more often 
sympathizes with the President than 
with Congress. He may rest assured 
that he will not find the people wanting. 
He need only make out a clear case, 
and there will be an end to bickering and 
pin-pricking in the halls of national 
legislation. Sectional considerations will 
give way once more to national needs. 


— T.G. J. 


World’s Work Scrap Book 


(Continued from Page 19) 
than the 1,600 Boy Scouts who attended 


a festival service this summer. They 
represented many nationalities and were 
participating in a “ world jamboree,” as 
Scout lingo has it. 


This fall the top gallery in the new 
Chicago Civic Opera House will go for 
twenty-five cents a seat. Standing room 
in the unsubsidized Metropolitan, New 
York City, is still $1.10. 


OMPULSORY chapel has an ex- 
perimental substitute at Princeton 
University. Dr. Robert Russell Wicks, 
dean of the Chapel, has devised a pro- 
gram of informal Sunday evening religious 
discussions calculated to arouse greater 
interest than an unrelated series of 


formal sermons by visiting preachers. 
(Continued on Page 28-n) 
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ROOM and bath ” —the first re- 
quest of the traveling public when it 
atrives at its destination. 


Subsidiaries of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company supply 
annually more than 650,000,000 gallons 
of water to more than 29,000 hotel rooms. 


»..a service ever in demand and one 
that never fails... 


By providing not only water, but elec- 
tricity, gas, or transportation to hundreds 
of thousands of customers in seventeen 
states, the subsidiaries of this Company 
earn a steady flow of revenue that assures 
the payment of interest and dividends to 
the holders of their own securities as 
well as to those of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN \WATER WORKS» LECTRIC (OMPANY 

















INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


Paformation about this Company, or any of its subsidia- 
ries, will be furnished on request. Write for Booklet K-12. 


» +» ‘°29,000 rooms—and baths — please!” 
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luvestment... 


Whether the holiday season sug- 
gests your giving so thoughtful a 
gift as investment securities — or 
whether the year’s re-investment 
period uncovers new funds for safe 
keeping—you can be sure that an 
investment in electric power offers 
the certainty of a favorable future 
as well as present dividend return. 
The unfailing growth of the elec- 


tric industry is suggested in the 
above architect’s drawing of the 
generating plant now being built 
at Michigan City by Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company— 
an important operating subsidiary 
of Midland Utilities Company. We 
distribute the securities of these 
and other companies operating in 
31 states. Send for our list of of- 
ferings yielding 6% and more. 


UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 
230 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


New York 
Detroit 


Richmond 
Indianapolis 


NTS 
Invests 


Milwaukee 


St. Louis Louis 


Minneapolis 


ville 





RUDYARD KIPLING 


Kipling has expressed so much of what the Anglo-Saxon race stands for—what it 
hopes to accomplish—that he has a hopeful message to all of us. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., Garden City, New York 





W Invest as youearn— Y 


in Cities Service 
Common stock 


Instead of having to invest a large amount 
at once, it is possible under the Doherty 
Partial Payment Plan for you to invest a 
Portion of your earnings every month as you 
receive them. 

You can thus make your current income 
build you an independent income by invest- 
ing regularly in a Common stock which is 
owned by more than 235,000other investors. 


Write for full information to 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
>» 60 Wall Gtreet, New York City A 
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te Standard Oil Company of In- 

diana has blasted a fond hope. Many 
have dreamed that in an airplane they 
would be able to fly over the sign- 
boards and see the country. But now 
comes news that Standard of Indiana 
has built a giant sign tilted forty-five 
degrees from the ground, visible from 
road and sky. The Company takes re- 
sponsibility for the innovation proudly: 
“This is the first bulletin board erected 
advertising to people who travel by air.” 


Waxen images of Chinese opium dens 
have aroused New York's Chinese consul 
general. The offending effigies are exhibited 
at Coney Island. Executions and tortures 
of the barbaric era also figure in the 
barker’s bait for gaping throngs. 


R. W. R. VALENTINER, of the 

Detroit Museum, has found a new 
art fraud. Single figures in a large sculp- 
tural work are replaced with copies; 
the single figure and the group are both 
sold as genuine. This may have been 
inspired by the bootleg trick of cutting, 
whereby one quart of the antique be- 
comes two or more of the “ genuine.” 


Trier, or Treves, ts the oldest city in 
Germany. The Romans knew as 
Augusta Trevirorum, and the ancient 
S. P. Q. R. gate, the Porta Nigra, erected 
in 400 A. D., still stands. Excavators have 
Just discovered a fine bronze statue of 
Mercury near the ruin. 


HE Secretaries of the Interior and 

Commerce have submitted to the 
President new plans looking to comple- 
tion of basic American surveys within 
eighteen years. Under the present sys- 
tem the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
the Topographical Survey, and the Geo- 
logical Survey would not finish the work 
in hand for about eighty years. 


The Bayreuth Wagner Festival Plays, 
beginning July 22, 1930, will be broad- 
cast by radio for the first time. There will 
be two complete performances of the 
“Ring,” fe each of Tannhduser and 
Parsifal, and three of Tristan and Isolde. 


RANK LLOYD WRIGHT, INC., 

is a new company organized by a 
group of Chicago business men to ex- 
ploit the architectural ideas of a man 
whose work has been hampered by 
a seeming lack of business judgment. 
A Wisconsin organization, capitalized 
at $75,000, has saved the architects 
home and has relieved him of other 
financial worries, but the new com- 
pany is intended to allow him to work 
out his ideas of glass-and-steel sky- 
scraper design. Mr. Wright’s early work, 
using clean lines and uninterrupted 
planes, was inspiration for most of the 
modern architecture called “German. 

(Continued on Page 28-0) 
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(Continued from Page 28-n) 

HE new Kill van Kull Bridge, Staten 

Island to New Jersey, will contain 
34,500,000 pounds of steel. Tests of a 
nine-foot model in brass, exact in every 
detail, showed in miniature the strains 
and distortions of traffic and wind pres- 
sure and dictated the placement of tons 
of cable. The bridge will weigh fourteen 
tons per linear foot, empty; twenty tons, 
loaded. The interested public is al- 














lowed to test the bridge by pulling | 


levers and reading scales in the Museum 


of Peaceful Arts, New York. 


Heavy was an earthquake tremor which 
shook Iceland this midsummer. The west 
coast was affected, the shock being the first 
recorded on the island since 1645. No 
serious accidents were reported. 


T SEEMS there is a way to stop 

unnecessary horn-blowing in traffic 
jams. Herman Schwitzer, of Poughkeep- 
sie, was playing his klaxon during a tie- 
up on the Albany Post Road, much to 
the annoyance of the man ahead, who 
frowned, shushed, told him to stop. 
Finally he descended, stuck a pistol in 
Schwitzer’s face, said “‘Now let me 
hear you toot!” Illegal but effective. 


Jeritza, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
sang in the 600-year-old church at Maria- 
zell, Austria, on August 14th. Mariazell 
contains a religious shrine, and thousands 
joined the diva in her pilgrimage. 


PECTACLES through which a color- 

blind person can distinguish colors 
like people with normal eyes are 
finally promised for some types of color 
blindness by new glass materials per- 
fected by Prof. Franz Weidert, of the 
Technical College in Berlin. The ma- 
terials resemble ordinary glass but con- 
tain the rare elements neodymium and 
praseodymium. They absorb the orange 
and yellow rays which stand in the 
spectrum between red and green, the 
most troublesome colors. It is found 
that removing these rays increases the 
apparent contrast between the ends of 
the spectrum. 


Sales of electric refrigerators in the 
United States last year totaled 468,000, 
compared with 365,000 the year before. 
Altogether there are probably 1,500,000 
electric ice boxes in use at present. 


HE Lighthouse, the workshop of the 
New York Association for the Blind, 
paid $137,619 to sightless workers last 
year. Fifty girls and a hundred men are 
employed in the association’s own in- 
ustries, manufacturing brooms and 
mops, weaving rugs and scarfs. The 
Searchlight, a magazine for blind chil- 
dren, is edited and printed by the blind 
workers of the Lighthouse and distrib- 
uted all over the world. 
(Continued on Page 28-p) 
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Selecting Investments 


With the steady growth of industry, there has come, through 
public financing, a plethora of security offerings, so numerous 
and varied that the investor’s problem becomes one of care- 
ful selection. 


In this situation, it is logical to consult and rely upon ex- 
perienced financial institutions. 


We can recommend specific issues or relieve the investor of 
the perplexing problem of selection through the recommenda- 
tion of issue of sound investment trust companies whose 
chief function, in arranging a portfolio, is to discriminate 
between the great number of securities now available to the 
investor. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York 
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Boston 
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Colorado Springs 
Milwaukee 


Cincinnati 
Columbus 

Massillon 
Davenport 


Detroit 
Akron 
Canton 
St. Louis 


MEMBERS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati Stock 
Exchanges, Chicago Board of Trade, New York Cotton Exchange and New York 
Curb Exchange 
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George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


Chicago Boston Philadelphia St. Louis Kansas City 
Affiliated with 
GEORGE H. BURR, CONRAD & BROOM, Inc. 
San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland Spokane 
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Insurance Company 


Growth 


NSURANCE companies increase their assets by 

three distinct methods. This is one of the rea- 
sons why their securities are among the finest 
investments. Among the companies in which In- 
suranshares of Delaware invests its funds all three 
of these factors are operative to the highest degree. 
In the first place, the companies make a small 
profit on their underwriting operations. In well man- 
aged companies this profit is added, year by year, to 
assets and is not distributed. 


Secondly, insurance companies are required by law 
to maintain large reserves and surpluses. The in- 
come from the investment of these funds is, in older 
companies, always more than sufficient to meet divi- 
dend requirements and a portion remains to be 
added to the assets. 


Thirdly, the investments of insurance companies 
are made with a view to enhancement in value as 
well as to yield and from this source alone large 
gains are frequent in those companies maintaining 
shrewd investment staffs. These gains are not dis- 
tributed as regular dividends but are added to 


(Continued Jrom Page 28-0) 
AST reading, according to Prof, 
Walter B. Pitkin, of Columbia Uni. 
versity, can be achieved only by giving 
up mental pronunciation of the words, 
He advises constant training, that the 
reader may get the greatest number of 
facts per minute. Those who read for 
pleasure, for beauty of phrase and 
word, will probably continue to mum- 
ble inefficiently. 


The Average American, that fellow who 
lives out in Indiana somewhere, has q 
first mortgage on his house of $4,777, ac- 
cording to the Railroad Coéperative Build. 
ing and Loan Association. 


baw years ago a member of the New 
York Curb Exchange sold his seat 
for $75,000. He felt that the peak price 
had been reached, and that he could 
use the money to advantage in the 
market. In two years he has made 
$35,000. The seat is now worth more 
than a quarter of a million. 


This year Americans are smoking cig- 
arettes at the rate of 1,000 per person per 
year. This compares with 856 in 1928 
and 820 in 1927. 


NE hundred and three years old, 
Mrs. Almatia Bennett, of Chico- 
pee, Mass., celebrated her birthday with 
an airplane flight. When she died last 


assets also. October, two flyers gave to “ Grandma” 
the honor paid by aviators to fallen 
comrades—dropping flowers over her 
grave as she was buried. 


So the companies grow and grow, earning more and 
more each year as their assets increase. Only those 
showing the highest rates of growth are represented 
in the portfolio of Insuranshares Corporation of * ee wal Maia Clune,” a be is 
Delaware. labeled at the WNottinghill Boarding 


Full information about Insuranshares Corporation Kennels, ts in quarantine. He ts Ambas- 
of Delaware upon request sador Dawes’s pet chow dog, undergoing 


a six months’ inspection under the British 
INSURANSHARES CORPORATION law. Mrs. Dawes and her fifteen-year- 
of NEW YORK 


old daughter visit Chung frequently. 
Underwriters and Distributors 


49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 





BOUT 60% of American homes are 
wired for electricity, the National 
Electric Light Association reports. By 
states, California and New York lead 
SS SESS in with better than 100% (not due to 
boosting, but due either to classifica- 
tion of meters or estimated popula- 
tion); Mississippi scores only 17%. 












































The Financial Library 


GREAT need among investors is plainly written and authoritative discussions con- : e , 3 
cerning the relative merits of the various generally accepted forms of investment. Literary production in France has 
The best text books are sometimes too technical and are, frequently, not available to many | more than doubled in eight years. While 


investors. To answer this need Wortp’s Worx asks its bank and bond house advertisers 0 3 S 
to submit brief statements about booklets, pamphlets, or circulars which they use in their — sgh eos og oat 
sales work, offering to list them here by way of commending them to readers. Accord- | ‘” saat te . re: 92 : on 
ingly, it is suggested that Woriv’s Worx readers write directly to the bankers asking | “¢” from 6,515 to 15,619. 

for such booklets as may appeal to them. 


pl ag =f _ a 7 0. K. A a pone : ma Company of much interest to investors. Offered by I HE National Broadcasting Com- 
dla nder which investors are relieved o' ails o ommonwealth . - 4 
a and, while retaining full control of their cugo, i Naame Edison Company, 72 W. Adams St., Chi pany has announced that from now 
purchases, are given the protection of comprehensiv Twine xy 7 i 7 é 
securities analysis. Offered by ‘The Guardian ‘Trust Com- con RIZE INVESTMENT LIST COMPARISONS: A folder on no unpaid performers will appear 
any, an * , . Jice- psi ‘ Neve 7 io. e record of results achieve uring e past > M ry ; are lé 
_ ss eo-Presidemt, Cleveland, Ohie ra 7 ” prize-winning investment recommenda- on the alr. The big adv ertisers want 
. " _ ‘ tions. It shows that Financial Investing Company shares 1 = 
tere oe INDISPENSABLE UTILITY. An in- gained 59% in value and returned an average of 13.35% | Names, and the army of simon pures 
eresting booklet, giving a detailed description of a water to investors. Offered by Fiscal Securities Corporation, | *. dri back he ind dent sta- 
company’s plant and operations, with special reference to Room 2803, 48 Wall St. New York is driven back to the independent s 
the investment qualities of securities of water companies. tgs : . > iS 
Ofered by @. i Ohrstrom & Company, 44 Wall Street, LIVING ON INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS, one of | tions. But anyway, if an amateur 1S 
: : a particularly interesting series of booklets considerin ’ 
™ various problems of investors. Offered by Caldwell & Gee good, he won t stay amateur long. 
COMMONWEALTH YEAR BOOK: An illustrated de- 400 Union St., Nashville, Tenn 98. 
(Continued on Page 28-r) 





tailed statement of the operations of the Commonwealth " Continued on Page 28-q 
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This Book is Yours 
for ten days FREE 


Use it to make 
profits and 

to keep 

them 


Sections for Stocks, 
Bonds, Notes, Insur- 
ance, Real Estate, 
Mortgages, income, 
Tax Deductions, Ti 
ler, Financial State- 
ment. Personal Ac- 
"| counts, Investments, 
Deferred Payments, 
H Building and Loan, 
Stock Trading Ace'ts. 





The man who builds for future success—for 
financial independence and prosperity—knows 
the need for accurate accounting of personal 
affairs. In this valuable book are the vital 
facts of your personal holdings to guide and 
guard your investments and to enable you to 
cash in on profitable opportunities. 


In Mi-Reference you’can record—in conven- 
ient 6 x 9 looseleaf form—all the facts of your 
financial affairs—details of stocks, bonds, 
notes, insurance and securities—to build your 
estate and keep it in order. 


Simple and Convenient 


Mi-Reference is flexible to fit all needs and 
it’s just as simple as writing itself. Nota 
complicated bookkeeping system—no chart 
needed to show when, where or how to use it 
—but a convenient and exact method ap- 
proved by bankers, capitalists, stock opera- 
tors and busy business or professional men. 


Make This Two-Cent Investment 


Send for Mi-Reference and use it on your own 
records for ten days FREE. Your choice of 
regular edition in leatherette cover at $5.00 or 
double capacity DeLuxe edition in genuine 
cowhide at $10.00. Pin this coupon to your 
letterhead and you have made an investment 
that will pay big dividends for life. 


PFENING & SNYDER, Inc. 
517 Commerce Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 


Please send [] Regular () DeLuxe Edition 
Cash for delivery outside continental U.S. A. 








STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally aig 
men win high positions "and b 
success in pusiness and public lite. 

Be independent. Greater opportuni- 

ties now than ever before. Big corpo- 
rations are heade y men with legal 
training. Law-trained men earn 


$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
) We guide you step by step. Youcan train at home dur- 

4 oa tf Degree of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle 
tudents found among practicing. attorneys of every 
state. We “furnieh all text material, ets ing fourteen-volume 
Law Library. Low cost, easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page 
‘Law Guide’ and ‘‘Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 12332-L Chicago 
The World's Largest Business Training Institution 


Heaven and Hell 


The most interesting of the 
Profound Writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
The renowned theologian, phi- 


losopher and scientist. 632 page 
book treating of the Life after 


Death, sent without 
further cost or obli- 5S 
gation on receipt of 
Write for 
complete list of publications 
SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION, Inc. 
Room 1255 18 East 41st St., New York 



































it gladly on request. 
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eANALYZE 


Your Investments Periodically 


TERNAL vigilance is the price of 

safety. As applied to your investments, 
no matter how large or small your list . 
this means a careful analysis at least every 
six months. It is one of the chief functions 
of our Investment Department to aid our 


clients in this important task, and we do 


Representatives at any of our offices will 
assist you—in person or by mail—if you 
will submit a list of your holdings to them 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTABLISHED 1888 


PORTLAND, ME. 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Exchange 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 


PITTSBURGH 





























THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


WHAT MOST MEN FORGET, a folder explaining the 
advantages of investing safely in real estate mortgage 
bonds which carry an independent surety company guar- 
antee of payment of principal and interest. Offered by Em- 
a & Mortgage Corporation, 535 Fifth Ave., New 

or ity. 


SECURITY BONDS, a name applied to real estate 
bonds which cre guaranteed as to principal and or 
and are described in an illustrated booklet. Offered by J. 
A. W. Iglehart & Co., 102 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Ma. 


SAVING FOR PROFIT. A booklet of interest to inves- 
tors of all classes. Offered by National Reserve Corpora- 
tion, 51 Madison Ave., New York. 


WATER SERVICE—THE ARISTOCRAT OF UTILI- 
TIES, is an interesting booklet describing water bonds as 
a sound form of investment. Offered by P. W. Chapman & 
Company, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Ill., or 
42 Cedar Street, New York City. 


INVESTMENT STRATEGY: A _ booklet emphasizing 
the idea of management in the handling of individual 
investment problems. Of much interest to investors. Of- 
fered by William R. Compton Company, 44 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


HOW TO INVEST MONEY, an interesting and easy- 
to-understand booklet outlining the principles of sound 
investment. Offered by S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth 
Ave., New York. 


INTERESTING FACTS, a booklet giving graphic in- 
formation concerning the properties and the investment 
opportunities in the enterprises of the Associated Gas & 
Electric Co. Offered by Associated ae ha Electric Securi- 
ties Co., 61 Broadway, New York Cit 


INVESTING IN NORTH CAROLINA PROSPERITY, 
a booklet emphasizing five points of safety in connection 
with investments based on North Carolina industries. Of- 
fered by Home Mortgage Co., Durham, North Carolina. 


BALTIMORE FACTS, a booklet describing the position 
of the city of Baltimore as an industrial and financial 
center. Offered by Baltimore Trust Company, 17 South 
Street, Baltimore, Md. 


PRUDENCE BONDS PROVIDE THE GUARANTEE 
THAT PRUDENCE DEMANDS, a booklet offered by 
Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 


WHY A NATIONAL UNION FOR SAFETY, a booklet 
describing National Union Mortgage Bonds, an improved 
type of real estate bonds. Offered by National Union 
Mortgage Company, 111 W. Redwood St., Baltimore, Md. 


STOCK AND BOND REGISTER, a record showing the 
important features of each security which is held by in- 
vestors. Offered by Otis & Company, 216 Superior St., 
N.E., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Continued on Page 28-r 
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61 Broadway 





Associated System 


Founded in 1852 


Doubled! 


Customers, Earnings, Assets 


Growth and additions of properties during the 
last two years has doubled the customers and 
more than doubled the earnings and assets. 


1927 


Customers—600,000 in 
1,000 communities 


Assets valued at 
$340,000,000 


Earnings 
$39,000,000 a year 


1929 


Customers—over 1,200,000 
in 2,200 communities 


Assets valued at over 
$800,000,000 


Earnings 
$100,000,000 a year 


During this period also the number of inves- 
tors increased from 50,000 to over 150,500. 


Write for our 16-page booklet “‘W” on the Class A Stock 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


New York 











THE FINANCIAL LIBRARY—Continued 


CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES, a pamphlet explaining 
the use of convertible preferred stocks and bonds and their 
place among the_ securities of individual investors. Of- 
fered by George H. Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 


PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTMENTS, a booklet giv- 
ing interesting information about the securities which are 
based ar public utility plants and organizations. Offered 
by A, C. Allyn & Co., 67 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


FIDELITY SERVICE, a booklet describing the type of 
bonds issued by the Fidelity Bond & Mortgage Company, 
657 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


INVESTMENT ACCOUNT ADMINISTRATION, an in- 
teresting and useful booklet for investors, stressing the 
great importance of definite and systematic attention to 
one’s investments, checking and rechecking from time to 
time to guard against oversight and forgetfulness. Offered 
by W. W. Townsend & Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 


GUARANTY SERVICE, a book describing the work of 
various departments and outlining services available to 
customers through these departments. Offered by the Guar- 
wy _ Company of New York, 140 Broadway, New 

or ‘ity. 


DEPENDABLE INVESTMENT, a booklet, offered by 
C. M. Keys & Company, 60 Broadway, New York City. 


THE STORY OF A MUNICIPAL BOND, an attractive 
illustrated booklet giving — valuable information of 
interest to investors. Offered by H. C. Speer & Sons Com- 
pany, First National Bank Building, Chicago. 


DICTIONARY OF INVESTMENT TERMS, in the form 
of a 32-page pamphlet, containing also chapters on ‘‘Stocks 
versus Bonds as Investments,’’ ‘‘Listed versus Unlisted 
Securities,’’ ‘‘How Investment Bankers Protect Investors,”’ 
and other interesting features. Offered by R. E. Wilsey & 
Company, 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE is the slogan of the 
Utility Securities Company, 230 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., and is applied to the various securities which 
are offered by the great public utility interests which the 
Utility Securities Company serves. Detailed circulars will 
be mailed upon request. 


SERVING A NATION, an illustrated booklet telling 
about the Cities Service Organization, and its fiscal agents. 
Offered by Henry L. Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


INVESTMENT REVIEW, a booklet giving current in- 
formation on the selection of securities for investment is 
offered by Hornblower & Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


INVESTING $10,000 SENSIBLY, a booklet explain- 
ing the features of guaranteed participating bonds as an 
investment plan. Offered by General Surety Company, 340 
Madison Avenue, New York. 





(Continued from Page 28-p) 
AITING on table, soliciting sub- 
scriptions, and shooting dice are 

not the only ways of working through 
college. Lester Beadle, of Plattsville, 
Wis., a junior in the State Teachers 
College, cleared some four hundred dol- 
lars this past summer selling butterflies 
to college laboratories. Starting with 
one Monarch butterfly, Beadle raised 
3,000-odd caterpillars in his back yard. 


Deduce what you will from this: Martin 
Nelson, secretary of the Keeley Institute, 
at Dwight, Ill., has announced that, for 
the first time since the inception of the 
bichloride-of-gold “ cure” for alcoholism, 
women patients have been admitted. 
“Owing to increased habitual drinking 
among women a separate building has been 
allotted to feminine addicts,” he says. 


HE Federal Radio Commission has 

granted a permit for what is prob- 
ably the world’s smallest and certainly 
the world’s most unusual broadcasting 
transmitter. The instrument, with a 
power of one watt, is designed for in- 
structing classes in parachute jumping. 
The instructor carries the set and talks 
to the class on the ground as they watch 
him descend. 


London, theatrical-producing center of 
the world in the days of Charles Frohman, 
is once more ascending the throne. The 
talkies which have conquered New York 
are making little headway in England. 


NOTHER endurance record has 
been broken. The Spirit of Clifton, 

N. J., handled by 15-year-old George 
Kent, stayed up in the air 22 hours and 
21 minutes to break the former record 
of twelve hours held by a syndicate of 
five young men from Passaic. It is ex- 
pected that kite-flyers East and West 
will challenge the new mark shortly. 
Market-wise Jersey shopkeepers have 
raised prices of kites and balls of twine 
by five cents. (Since this was written 
the mark has gone to 62 hours, then to 
71 hours and 13 minutes. It is now held 
by John Garman and Trueman Diem, 


aged 18, of New Holland, Pa.) 


Commercial planes in America, owned 
by 46 transport companies, fly 75,000 
miles each day. In addition to express 
and passengers, they carry more than six 
million pounds of air mail annually. 


i bee Billboard offers surprising sta- 
tistics on Broadway employment 
last winter. In spite of the lean season 
and the moans of the producers there 
were 300 more actors working on dra- 
matic stages in New York than there 
were in 1927. Musical comedies, which 
were supposed to have enjoyed an ex- 
ceptionally successful year, hired 340 
less than the year before. Lost to the 
talkies, net: forty. 
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A Superb Gift for the 
Lover of theOutof-Doors 
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THE LIBRARY OF PIONEERING AND 
WOODCRAFT by Ernest Thompson Seton 


OU have a friend, who has shared 

the pleasures and the hardships of 

the trail with you—who has swap- 
ped yarns with you by a camp fire crac- 
Kling in the stillness of the forest night. 
You have a red-blooded boy who is de- 
veloping a healthy, manly interest in the 
out-of-doors—whose companionship on 
your expeditions in forest and field is the 
joy of your life. 

Age doesn’t matter—your veteran 
sportsman friend and your up-and-coming 
youngster both count Ernest Thompson 
Seton their staunch friend—for he is to 
them and to every lover of the open spaces 
inthe world, the beloved dean of woods- 
men. No one else has ever quite revealed 


the romance, splendors and secrets of na- 
tureashe does in the Library of Pioneering 
and Woodcraft! 

The six handsome volumes, illustrated 
with more than 1,450 of the author’s own 
inimitable drawings, are beautifully 
bound in national blue cloth. Here are 
over 1,700 pages of the most interesting 
and exciting woodland lore ever written. 
Every phase of life in the open is included 
in these marvelous books—Hiking and 


Canoeing, Animals and Birds, Indian- 
craft, Woodcraft, Earth and Sky and 
Wild Animals. 
Indeed these books are a superb gift for 
the lover of the out-of-doors! They will 
thrill and fascinate him! He will marvel 
at their accurateness and completeness! 
A matchless gift to last a lifetime—and 
you can present it to one or more without 
cutting into the gift budget. The low price 
is payable on the easiest of monthly terms. 


Read Them Free Before You Send a Penny! 


See these books yourself! We will immediately ship them to you for free 
inspection. You can return them within five days at our expense or send only 
$1 as first payment and then $2 a month until the drastically low price of $11 


has been paid. 


There is no risk—no obligation. Mail the coupon NOW. If you desire we 
will ship books to any address you enclose, and with your Christmas card. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 


Dept. S-112 
Garden City, N. Y. 


NELSON DouBLepAY, INc., Dept. S-112 
Garden City, New York. 


_ Gentlemen: Please send me the Library of Pioneer- 
ing and W oodcraft (6 volumes) , by Ernest Thompson 
Seton. I shall either return these books within 5 days 
or send 1 only $1 as first payment, then $2 a 
month till the full price of $11 is paid. 


WONG ict oteeictsetccas 





O Mark X here if you want de luxe Edition in thrcee- 
quarter leather. Change terms to $1 in 5 days and 
$2 a month for seven months, a total of $15. 
You may enclose any address to which you want 

books sent direct. 











OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


YNNE PICKS SEVEN TO 

W STUDY CITY NOISE. One 

of the names under this head- 
line in the New York Times is that of 
Dr. Frederick Tilney, of the neurologi- 
cal department of Columbia University 
and fellow of the Galton Society of 
America. 

Dr. Tilney, author of our article on 
the evolution of the brain, comes of 
predominantly Scotch stock. Born in 
Brooklyn, New York, his family were 
enthusiastic followers of Henry Ward 
Beecher, and theological discussion was 
the conversational meat and drink of 
the home. Tilney’s inde- 


he hopes to find one more proof of the 
evolutionary theory. 


R. CHING-CHUNG WANG joined 

the Chinese Eastern Railway as 
China’s representative on the Inter- 
Allied Technical Board in January, 
1919, when the Czechs were being evac- 
uated from Russia. The president of the 
board at that time was the American 
engineer, John F. Stevens. In March 
of that year Dr. Wang was appointed 
a director of the road, and in October 
he became second vice-president. In 
March, 1922, he advanced to the presi- 
dency of the board of direc- 





pendent and inquiring 
mind at first followed the 
family doctrine quite 
naturally, but he caught 
eagerly at a copy of Dar- 
win’s Origin of Species 
which he found on the 
otherwise untainted book- 
shelves of his father’s 
library. It impressed him 
so deeply that he read 
it through several times. 
At Yale he became 
chiefly interested in writ- 
ing, and after college he 
went on the New York 





tors and became director- 
general. This position he 
held until June, 1924, when 
bad health forced him to 
resign. 

Dr. Wang writes from 
Boulder, Colorado: “ Con- 
cerning my stay in Harbin, 
I am glad to say that I 
enjoyed it thoroughly. ... 
I am a firm believer in 
the ability of the Russian 
people to come out of their 
troubles finally. They im- 
pressed me as a people 
with a big heart, if nothing 








Sun. But before many 
tricks on the lobster shift 
he began to feel the in- 
adequacy of a reporter’s 
round. He wanted to find 
out, not so much what people did but 
why they did it, what their ancestors 
had done, and who their ancestors were. 
After careful thought he decided that 
what he wanted to do was dissect the 
brain. 

Tilney studied medicine at Long Is- 
land College, then went to George Sum- 
ner Huntington and convinced the 
famous evolutionist of his interest and 
ambition. He told Huntington that he 
wanted to study the brain; so he was 
put to work on the genito-urinary sys- 
tem of a cat for two years, then for two 
years more he worked out the lym- 
phatics of six embryos of a little goatlike 
reptilian. And then, at long last, he 
was put to work on the brain. 

In 1912 Columbia gave Dr. Tilney 
a Ph.D. Recently he has been given 
the degree of Doctor of Science, an 
honor rarely bestowed on a_non- 
alumnus. He spends part of his time 
teaching, but his great work still lies 
‘in the dissection of brains. He slices up 
and examines every brain that comes to 
him, works out its characteristics, and 
fits it into a pattern of evolutionary 
significance. It is this work that has 
brought him into the Galton Society, 
and it is through the mass of scientific 
evidence which he is building up that 


Edward M. Weyer, Jr., 
entertained the Lindberghs 
in an Arizona canyon. 


else. They have their ‘ pe- 
culiar shortcomings’ which 
I did not like—indeed, 
they were exasperating to 
me at times; but I suppose 
they had equally good reasons to feel 
that way toward the Chinese, including 
myself. But I cherish a very pleasant 
memory of the Russians I met out 
there, especially a good number of my 
colleagues who were fine gentlemen, cul- 
tured in manner and serious in purpose. 

“T also have a firm belief that China 
and Russia should cultivate good neigh- 
borly relations. We have the longest 
contiguous frontiers in the world, even 
longer than the boundary between the 
United States and Canada. We cannot 
guard a border line of five thousand 
miles with bayonets. 

“For some notes about myself, the 
following might serve. Graduated from 
Yale, with general honors (1908); served 
as technical delegate of the Chinese 
government to the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, 1919; Director-General of Posts; 
Chinese Chief Plenipotentiary Dele- 
gate to the Washington International 
Radiotelegraph Conference, 1927. I 
have contributed articles to various 
American periodicals and am now out 
here recuperating.” 


DWARD MOFFAT WEYER, JR., 
got the exploration bug early in 
life—perhaps first at the age of two, 


when his father who is now dean of 


Washington and Jefferson College, took 
him on a trip to Newfoundland. At 
twenty-one he had traveled through as 
many countries. This year, at the age 
of twenty-four, he was elected an active 
member of the Explorers Club. 

His interest lies in anthropology and 
archeology. His first expedition service 
was in the interests of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, when he 
worked for one season in Egypt in the 
neighborhood of King Tutankhamen’s 
tomb. After that he journeyed to the 
arctic to cool off, this time as arche- 
ologist of the Stoll-McCracken expedi- 
tion. While in the north, Edward Weyer 
studied the Eskimos of an isolated and 
primitive clan living on the Diomede 
Islands. These islands are of particular 
interest in that they lie midway between 
Asia and Alaska, in Bering Strait, and 
may be considered as stepping stones on 
the ancient route of migration by which 
the North American continent was 
doubtless peopled. 

Mr. Weyer has found time in addition 
to explore among the ruins of the Aztec 
civilization in Mexico. While there he 
also scrambled to the summit of Mount 
Popocatepetl, three thousand feet higher 
than any peak in the United States. 

His participation in exploration work 
is the expression of his conviction that 
education can be got only from the 
world at large. He discounts book learn- 
ing. However, it should be mentioned 
in justice to his scholarship that he 
was graduated from Washington and 
Jefferson College with the highest hon- 
ors ever accorded by that institution; 
and this year he is completing his re- 
quirements for his doctor’s degree at 


Yale. 


AROLD McCRACKEN was the 
leader last year of the Stoll- 
McCracken Siberian Arctic Expedition 
of the American Museum of Natural 
History which we have mentioned above. 
At that time he made the important 
discovery of Stone Age mummies on the 
Aleutian Islands. He was born in Colo- 
rado in 1894. His early life was spent 
on a ranch in Idaho, and he was edu- 
cated at Drake and Ohio State Univer- 
sities. 

At the age of eighteen, while still in 
his first year at Drake, he deserted the 
classroom, gave up the idea of becom- 
ing a preacher, and spent a year in 
central British Columbia with a relative 
who was one of the old school of Hudson 
Bay Company fur collectors. During the 
summer he drove a four-horse stage- 
coach on a construction job for the 
Canadian Northern Railway; during the 
winter he operated alone a little fur- 
trading post on the upper North 

(Continued on Page 135) 





